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PREFACE 


This book has been written to fill the long-standing need 
for a thorough treatment of the aims and techniques of busi- 
ness interviewing in our modem industrial society. It is in- 
tended to serve as a guide for all those who are concerned with 
the selection of personnel and the maintenance of sound per- 
sonnel relations. 

In recent years, scientific research has made available to 
supervisors of interviewers and personnel managers many new 
techniques and applications of personnel interviewing. Some 
of these, such as the nondirective, group, board and stress 
interviews and the Chappel Chronograph have been used suc- 
cessfully in industrial personnel work. A major purpose of this 
book is to explain these practical and valuable developments 
within a comprehensive discussion of interviewing methods, 
and to show how they can be employed to advantage in firms 
of all sizes. 

Part I lays the foundation for the subject by e.xamining the 
basic differences between interviewees, the general duties of 
the interviewer, and particular difficulties he must overcome. 
From this general discussion of the interviewer’s job. Part II 
proceeds to an evaluation and description of the specific 
methods of determining interviewee attitudes, aptitudes, and 
achievements. Lastly, the different types of interviesvs and the 
special purposes which they serve in industry' are e.\amincd in 
Part 111. Although the employment intcrvieiv is accorded par- 
ticular emphasis in this section because of its universal impor- 
tance in business, full consideration is gh-cn to the other types 
of industrial interviews. Specific interviervang procedures 
throughout arc craluated according to the over-all purposes of 
management. Special tests and inlcrs’icw forms arc discussed 
and illustrated, and a chapter on the training of intersaewers 
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is included to help supervisors achieve best results from an 
interviewing program. 

Much of the material contained in this book has been used 
in courses in Business Interviewing at New York University. 
The student of interviewing will find that in every case, the 
explanations and descriptions of particular intervie\ving tech- 
niques have been built upon general psychological principles. 

We wish to express out deep appreciation to Professor 
W. J. McKeon who read an earlier version of the manuscript 
and advised on its organization, and to Mrs. Margaret Llano 
for her encouragement and constructive criticism. For their 
valuable suggestions concerning &e subject matter, a special 
word of thanks must go to Professors Frank Dephillips, Carl 
Schulz, and Harold Cash, all of New York University. Many 
individuals, including members of the Personnel Club of 
New York, were generous in submitting forms which they have 
found useful in their work. We would particularly like to 
thank Mrs. Edith Bergstrom of the National Foremen's In- 
stitute, Mrs. Dorothy Northwood of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, and Mr. James H. Ricks, Jr., of the Psy- 
chological Corporation, for such assistance. 

James D. Weinland 
Margaret V. Gross 


New York 
July, 1952 
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PART I 


THE INTERVIEWER AND HIS WORK 



Chapter 1 

PRINCIPLES BASIC TO ALL INTERVIEWS 

The importance of personnel interviewing in business today 
can hardly be overestimated. Although the individual inter- 
view may not seem particularly significant, it is apparent that 
our modem industrial society could not function as it does 
without the thousands of interviews conducted every day on 
all levels of management. Consisting, basically, of an oral 
exchange of information and a communication of feeling-tone 
between two people, the interview is the indispensable method 
of learning, directing, and promoting the mutual understand- 
ing required wherever people worh. 

An interview is essentially a conversation, a face-to-face 
talk between two people. Of course, every talk is not an inter- 
view; interviewers are businessmen and women talb'ng, and 
they have no time to waste. They must talk with a purpose 
—they must learn sorrtething about the other worker or his 
job, give directions so that the work may go more smoothly, 
or’motivate someone. The business conversations we shall con- 
sider involve only two people; three normally make a con- 
ference. Tliere is, of course, such a procedure as the group 
interview (considered at a later point in the book), but this 
constitutes a special circumstance, not the usual one. The 
two-person situation is basic, for it permits a give-and-take that 
is lost in all other interpersonal relationships. 

The prime requirement of a conversation is tire partici- 
pation by both parties. If both persons do not have an op- 
portunity to say something or do not take advantage of the 
opportunity that exists, the occasion does not represent a 
conversation— nor an interview. 

The willingness of the interviewee to talk is definitely 
affected by the atmosphere of the interview. It is the respon- 
3 
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(sibiUty of the intemewcr to create a hospitable atmosphere 
and encourage the interviewee to participate. Tins often re- 
quires much skill because the business interview cannot always 
be as enjoyable or as casual as a conversation in social lire, in 
a'great many situations, the interviewer finds that part ot his 
function is to serve as a symbol of the company. He may have 
to administer discipline, discuss complaint, or inquire into 
the personal aspects of the interviewee’s life when that per- 
son is applying for work. In any case, such duties must be 
performed within the boundaries of courtesy and good 
will. 


Again, the interviewer should not imply that he is secure m 
his position while the other person is but a humble applicant, 
nor should he find a source of humor in another's bewilder- 


ment or fright. The need for creating a suitable atmosphere, 
even under adverse conditions, is but one of the requirements \ / 
that suggest the need for training and experience. The good j 
interviewer is made, not horn. 

Fuitheimore, a conversation should give the impression of 
not beinp hurried. This leisureliness, when injected into a 
Winessintetview,may lequitemuch planning andsldll. Time 
is always of the essence in business, but there are situations in 
which other factors are of even greater importance. The inter- 
view is one such occasion. It should proceed expeditiously and . 
shilfully from step to stepj when it is rushed or hurried, it is 
no longer an interview. 


How long, then, should an interview last? like conversa- 
^ tions, interviews may last from a minute and a half to an hour 
\ snd a half, and sometimes even longer. (If longer, however, 
\it might be better to take a rest period and start again later.) 
The American Management Association inquired of sixty-five 
companies and found that the modal time given to preliminary 
employment interviews was from fifteen to forty-five minutes.^ 
Other interviews, such as counseling interviews, may take 
even longer. ^ 


* Manual of Employment Jntaviewmg, Research Report No. q (New York: 
American Management Assodalwa, 1946), p 21. 
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Ch. i] PRINCIPLES BASIC TO ALL INTERVIEWS 
The Best Uses for Interviews 

Interviews are oral, not written. In this respect, they can 
he contrasted to application blanks, written work directions, 
and personnel records. All of these devices, of course, have a 
definite place in the communication between management 
and the employee. When precise information can be supplied 
by the interviewee before the interview, recording it on an 
application blank can save a great deal of questioning. Some 
facts, however, are not recorded and must be established in 
the interview. What did the interviewee do between jobs last 
summer? What activities were involved in the job that is 
described in the record as “mechanical work”? 

The interview has the great advantage over any written 
material in that it is flexible. The interviewee, for example, 
may comment that he had “better take all the overtime offered 
or leave home.” It is important to know what the worker 
meant by this remark, but a written statement would not per- 
mit the reader to go back and probe. The interview, however, 
enables the interviewer to find out that the man’s wife has 
just bought a new fur coat, or that a baby has been bom into 
the family, or that he has some other special financial require- 
ments. The nature of the requirements, too, may tell a good 
deal about the man’s character. The interview has a further 
advantage over written material in that people will often tell 
tilings about themselves— their hopes, ambitions, emotional 
attachments, discouragements— that they would never write 
down. 

Since all interview time is doubly valuable in tliat it requires 
the time of two people, it should be used on the subject matter 
for which it is best fitted. TIic following situations are handled 
bettcr.in interviews than in written communications: 

1. TVhen it is desirable to obtain factual material that has 
not been recorded, or, if recorded, is not available. ' 

2. Wfficn one docs not know c.xactly what to ask for. If an 
accident happens we ask "Wffiat caused it?” Wc arc loob'ng 
for facts, but wc do not know exactly what facts. An intersaew 
enables one to explore the situation and determine which 
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facts are essential. Once pointed out, the essential facts can 
often be verified by other means. 

3. When a person is a reference point for certain informa- 
tion, as in employment interviewing. The applicant knows 
where he has worked previously, and can direct the interviewer 
to his previous employer. He knows where he went to school, 
who his references are, who his landlord or his banker is. All 
these people can then be contacted if it is desirable. In brief, 
the interview can often serve to locate further information as 
we as provide it directly. This is one of the primary functions 
ot an interview. 

n probably the best and main source for 

does a person like to do, 
kms tni’ "’’’Ot are his prob- 

Ebe the Such information can 

itout tLmS"“v information 

ble in the TmoW ' particularly valua- 

Die rn the employment and counseling situation. 

Four Basic Principles of Interviewing 

‘^e valuable 

view, the following four barfc^nnn™ PO^onnel iriter- 

and applied. pnnciples m§st be recognized 

1 . The interviewee must be deal. 

!• ■."‘-iewee must S 

4:S:mSr Ztb™'"?" “'“-ooi-tions. 

The Interviewee as a Person . 
production plans were laid the ne?. ““re^y years, when 

thoughtofarsomanymlusofKo^'' 

according to the ideas of mana^ent exclusively 

has recognized the fallacy of thiT th nkbe A™ "’?=‘g™ont 
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asking his cooperation. Neither must he be thought of as a 
tool the sole value of which lies in the ability to accomplish a 
particular end. The employee is not to be put on the shelf 
when he is not being used, nor discarded when his usefulness 
is past. Again, he is not an impersonal generality— janitor or 
clerk— rvithoutindividuality or name. In every case, the worker 
must be thought of as a human individual with the complexes, 
moods, and ambitions to which his humanity makes him heir. 

A person is not an unchanging, uniform quantity. He 
blows hot and cold. He is this way today and that way to- 
morrow. He may have lost money, lost a sweetheart, won a 
bet, gained a fortune. A person cannot entirely control most 
changes in hinjself even if he wants to; he is a complex mech- 
anism, and only part of him is under control at any one 
time. Anyone who deals with people must recognize this 
fluidity. It can be a good quality, and it can be a bad one. 
When we don’t like it, we call it inconsistency and unreli- 
ability; when we approve, we call it flexibility, versatility, even 
genius. The interviewer must expeet that the interviewee, 
after he is gone, will be different from what he seemed to be 
during the interview. The interviewer must expect to find 
frequently that the interviewee has dressed up for the inter- 
view; dressed up his language, dressed up his posture and be- 
havior, even, perlfcps, dressed up his opinions to conform to 
those he believes wfll please the company. 

What a Person Is. Every person to some extent resembles 
a solar system in u^’ch stars, planets, and satellites rotate 
around a center. Tfie stars can be compared to his family; 
the planets, his occupational interests; and the satellites, his 
hobbies and friends. The center is his idea of what he, him- 
self, is. It is an energy-producing system with the output con- 
trolled by the momentum #!ftabits, emotional "gravitations,” 
and “this-is-right, that-is-wTong” laws. No one part of this 
solar system, it must be remembered, can rudely be tom out 
without upsetting the balance of the whole. 

It is important to remember tliat this organized system of 
personality has a place for a great many feelings and interests 
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which do not have a bearing on the job. The “out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind” attitude, when adopted by the personnel execu- 
tive, often leads to his overlooldng forces that exert a great 
influence on the life and, therefore, on the work performance 
of the individual employee. Emotional disturbances or disrup- 
tions can shake up a personas usual manner of living like an 
earthquake. If disregarded, it can cause a good man to leave 
his job, or, if he remains, to become a constant troublemaker. 

Sometimes, if employees are thought of as things or tools, 
or as merely job titles, it does not seem that they could possibly 
have much power or influence. When the employee is con- 
sidered as a person, however, it will be realized that just the 
opposite is tme. It is, indeed, hard to tell where a personas 
influence ends. He has friends and interests scattered in many 
areas Every interview provides an opportunity to wn over 
me individual and to make of him a friend of the company. 
It must also be remembered that, while a single interview 
may seem of small moment, the scores of interviews con- 
noted every day— by executives and supervisors, by interview- 

opportunity to direct a great 
forcewhichcanoDemtefnrtKAr^--’ ^ - 

its interests. 


force which can operate for the good of the company or against 


is as a person and not as a thing 

antes W ? n “ «™e-consuming activity. It rl- 

entire’attenhn''' ’ 'nterviewer give the interv^wee his 

Onlv to ntetend tnV ® P^rfunetoiy manner, 

are siens of infl ff ^^pond automatically in cliches 

are signs of indiffeience that most people resent 

entte'attentirto interviewer give his 

viewee around to doiny"hrra^^hina^ 

view. ® ™ng; they both must mter- 

Motivation. Motivation refers rn 
do things. Habit and hunger, fe ^ 

sons why we eat. Why does a nwn ?. the mam rea- 
TTiere L two niarLtm 

internal to the interview itself an !nf ‘hat is 

view itselt, an interest in the interviewer 
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or the subject matter. The second is external to the interview 
and refers to the potential benefits to be derived from it. 

Interest in the interview itself, as was mentioned, can be of 
two hinds— interest in the person and interest in the subject 
matter. The interviewer should, therefore, be personally in- 
teresting to his interviewee. But precisely how can this be 
aeeomplished? We must begin by observing those negative 
traits that repel others and widen the gap between persons. 
Interviewing is rather a close-up personal occupation; to cany 
it on successfully, the interviewer should not have any notice- 
able personal odor, should not look untidy, or be dirty (except 
for honest work dirt on a person called from a job). He 
should not be bad tempered, harsh-voiced, or vulgar. He 
should not bite his fingernails, tap the table violently, or dis- 
tract attention with other nervous mannerisms. 

It is very much to the interviewer’s advantage to have 
attractive “sit-down-by-me” personal qualities. A pleasing, 
distinct voice, a good posture, a cordial manner, composure, a 
warm smile, a sincere friendliness— all are desirable character- 
istics. The interviewer should be a particularly good conver- 
sationalist, able to listen as well as talk. Finally, of course, the 
more he knows about the topic of the interview, the better he 
is able to hold the interviewee’s interest 

An interviewer’s pleasing qualities, to bring the greatest 
return, must be exercised throughout the whole interview and 
not merely at the beginning when he is tiy'ing to establish a 
common understanding and put his interviewee at ease. Pleas- 
ing personal qualities are motivational— and the whole inter- 
view must be motivated. 

Further internal motivation or interest can be developed 
in the manner in which the subject matter of the interview 
/ is treated. A well-arranged interview, carried on in a way that 
indicates that the interviewer knows what he is about, inspires 
confidence and interest. A haphazard interview leads one to 
question the interviewer’s competency. 

External motivation, or the possible reward to be won from 
the interview, varies a great deal in different situations. In an 
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The'rnmnKw W^'cant is often overmotivated. 
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Simply stated, courtesy is a way of expressing recognition 
that the interviewee is a person. We arc not courteous toward 
tools, even though we may prize them. An executive, however, 
can be courteous even tosvard someone whom he must disci- 
pline, as long as he can view this person as a human-being-in- 
training. In a competitive situation, courtesy calls for fair play 
and the recognition of the competitor as a person rather ttan 
just as a thing in the way. 

Although business pressure does not often allow time or 
occasion for the direct pursuit of friendship, an atmosphere 
of friendliness expedites the job procedure. 

The Interviewee Must Be Oriented.— An individual is 
oriented in an interview when he knows who the interviewer 
is and the subject matter of the interview. A telephone inter- 
view usually requires that the interviewer identify himself. 
Practically every interview calls for early identification of its 
subject matter. Just as a person may choose to enter the north, 
south, east, or west entrance to a large building, he may also 
approach a problem from a particular point of view. The 
particular approach to an interview problem should be under- 
stood by both parties. This common understanding is called 
orientation. 

Orientation determines one’s attention and controls the 
direction in which his mind works. For instance, in doing his 
arithmetic, a boy may see the problem: 

14 

_4 

If he is not oriented to this particular problem, he will not 
know whether to add, subtract, or multiply. If he is oriented, 
he will do what is called for without even thinking of the 
other possibilities. 

Orientation is necessary before one can properly begin to 
do any piece of work, or talk with another person on any 
topic. It is particularly necessary at the beginning, to enable 
the mind to start working on the right problem. The inter- 
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viewer should not wait to establish this necessary mutual un- 
derstanding until it becomes evident that his interview partner 
is thinking of something else. Nor should common orientation 
lapse; it must be maintained throughout the whole interview. 
Many a bitter argument can be reduced to a disagreement 
between two people who do not realize that they have wan- 
dered off to different topics. "We talk together,” runs the old 
Greek proverb, "but each one has his separate understanding.” 


How a Person Is Oriented. Orientation proceeds from gen- 
eralization to particularization; from bird’s-eye views to indi- 
^dual observations; from general pictures to special features. 
A new man on the job is oriented by being shown his work 
bench, tdd who his boss is, informed about working hours and 
f given general instructions as to what his 

work wli be, and finally, when he is ready to begin, told about 
a particular task that awaits him. 

O onented, he must be met on his 
and led by associated ideas to the new project, 
or iustfhe te partly a general intellectual level, 

Jhat is moment. We all know 

sudden reonpni^ interrupted.” It is to he asked for a 
winning favn w ""I’ In orienting a person and 

subiecUoeirai?''^ attention, we must attract his mind to our 
nXr of® Sin"”? We may have to take a 

standing of what we are'drilg 

with fuit Sac?- "'1-™ it is in competition 

rensi7cormXv o' 1 =>" 

a prospective cummer’s interrab * °iten study 

touch on these in hrinpJncr i,- t • hobbies so that he can 

successful salesman of hfe®i„'s':;n,Le'onc1’'tol’d h'r ''“K 
i:n^ iove LT- 'wif" 

you know it is there. You must brin'"-f 
man of it to make it anX&e'a\r m“ 
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The problem of orientation in interviews does not usually 
require as mueh time as the salesman gives to it in his job of 
persuading people to buy. It does require, however, that ideas 
be suggested, presented, or arranged so that interviewer and 
interviewee are thinking together on the same topic. 

Orientation May Be Partly Emotional. One of the difEcul- 
ties of orientation is that it is not always simply a matter of 
understanding. Emotions also play their part. 

An interviewer may have to conduct a disciplinary interview 
in which the interviewee looks upon the whole matter with 
bitterness, feeling that someone’s influence has been used 
againsthim unfairly. He believes he is judged "wrong” because 
the boss doesn’t like him. Or he sees the discipline as simple 
punishment, and does not grasp the fact that it is also training 
which presents a situation in which he can learn. Unless the 
interviewer can orient the interviewee in this situation, unless 
he can show him the purpose of the discipline and what may 
be gained and learned from it, the whole interview will prob- 
ably be a failure. 

Another example is an employment interview in which an 
interviewee comes in glamour-conscious and attempts to dazzle 
the interviewer, or, at the other extreme, is so frightened that 
he is unable to think and present his case. In such situations, 
part of the task of the interviewer is to help the interviewee 
to an emotional orientation. With the overawed applicant— 
a very common situation in employment offices— it becomes 
the task of the interviewer to put his interviewee at ease and 
show him that the situation is one which presents a mutual 
opportunity, rather than one in which he, the applicant, is 
approaching some hostile individual who would like to ruin 
him. 

The Interviewer Must Maintain Good Communications.— 
Since an interview consists of nothing but communicating 
with another individual, it is obvious that the whole interview 
will be a failure if the system of communications does not 
work. In attempting to interview someone who does not speak 
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the language, for example, the conclusion reached will almost 
certainly be “it’s all Greek to me!” 

Communications, of course, go both ways; to the inter- 
viewee and from him back to the interviewer. But since the 
success of the interview is a responsibility of the interviewer, 
our attention will center upon his part in maintaining good 
communications. It is the interviewer’s responsibility to have 
efEcient broadcasting equipment” and an efficient "receiving 
set p broadcasting equipment” is primarily 

verbal. It is true that the interviewer can distract by an unus- 
ual appearance, or disturb by a fidgety manner, or calm by 
quie nes^But the pnncipal thing he does is express ideas with 
the use of the right words in 
tba^ w 11 words are usually the simplest ones 

not be tX? “’“g rnpidly and can- 

h«d« to .rlf while m progress. Big words, therefore, are 
text fte tead in a 

vocabularv frnm^ interviewer will need an extensive 

about X^SinTof"^*' "f't^tetand something 

qutetions for dWel? kinds of 

put the interviewee nr are intended simply to 

day, isn’t It?” Some oiS? "It’s a pleasant 

to elicit an' answer which other hand, are designed 

It direction, and can be iliiTtratef^ ‘"terview and give 
been your work experience no to ^ questipn; ‘What has 

all the answers given. There are vev"®^* remember 

the interview and going through 1?'*' ""^thods of organizing 
step to step. ■niese^meliMbldis'" 
m which the patterned interview is examne? 
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Listening and Looking. Listening has been called the great 
secret of conversation. If this is true, it is certain that some 
interviewers have never discovered the secret. Interviewers 
are people too, of course, and very much interested in their 
own little universe. Some of them are so interested in them- 
selves and the clever questions they are asking, that they never 
stop to listen to the answers. Or, if they do listen out of 
courtesy, they do not carefully consider the answers or examine 
them for their full meaning. There are a number of arts to 
good interviewing, and listening is one of the most important. 
Without careful listening and weighing of the answers given, 
there is little use in asking questions. 

Two Subject Matters to Listen for. The alert interviewer, 
moreover, will want to listen to two subject matters: the 
manifest content and the latent content. This distinction is 
clearly illustrated when the interviewee says, for instance, “I 
fed afraid of something, and I don’t know what it is!” “I am 
apprehensive^ and I don’t know why I should be.” “I worry 
all the time.” Manifestly, the subject is afraid, apprehensive, 
and worried; but why? What lies underneath these mental 
states? As the interview goes on, the interviewer will listen 
for cues of the latent or submerged experiences that may be 
causing such manifest uneasiness. As the illustration suggests, 
latent contents are particularly listened for by the counselor 
who is talking with some disturbed worker. But some latent 
content or reason lies underneath the manifest statements of 
all interviews. One young person says, “I don’t want a pro- 
motion. All I want is to be left alone on my job.” Another 
Says, “All work is unpleasant; it is just that some kinds are 
more unpleasant than other kinds.” The alert interviewer 
listens and searches for what is back of such statements. He 
tries to understand what experiences led up to such opinions. 

After an interviewer has listened, he must remember the 
answers he has heard in order to weigh and consider them. 
This may be very difficult to do, particularly in a long inter- 
view. There are several solutions to the problem of memory; 
record forms of various kinds offer some help. But the prob- 
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lem of memory really is a part of the general problem of order, 
that is, of asking the right questions at the right time. For this 
reason, the problem of memory is discussed in the same chap- 
ter in which the asking of questions is examined. 

What to Observe in the Interviewee. The alert interviewer 
will, of course, watch his interviewee as well as listen to him, 
in order to obtain as many clues as possible to his character. 
Underlying the interviewer's observations are hvo main as- 
sumptions. every person is a “bundle of nerves,” and every 
person is a "bundle of habits.” 

There are two aspects to the control which a man's nerves 
exercise over his behavior. One part of this control, that di- 
i^tly subject to the individual's will, is illustrated when he 
straightens his necktie. The other aspect of this control is 
automatic, or autonomic, and is sho\vn when a girl blushes 
furiously and is unable to prevent it. The directly controlled 
the interviewer what the inter- 
TOwee would like to h^ave known or thought about himself. 
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judge’s (interviewer’s) personal wishes or prejudices has af- 
fected his decision in any way For this reason, justice is 
traditionally portrayed as a blindfolded woman holding aloft 
a balance scale 

The problem of justice in the interview stems from the fact 
that the interviewer, as well as the interviewee, is a person and 
subject to personal biases The interviewer, too, resembles a 
little solar system rotating around a center of self interest 
Although he cannot help this, he must become aware of the 
personal forces which exert an influence on him and try to 
control them 

Jusbce IS a requirement of practically eveiy interview In 
employment and disciplinary interviews, the need is obvious 
It IS the substance of the ment rating interview Even m the 
counseling interview m which he has no responsibility at all 
for judging his interviewee, the interviewer’s attitude and the 
consequent success of his worlc will be influenced by the pn- 
vate and silent judgments which he cannot help making 

A difficulty with injustice is that it sometimes comes camou- 
flaged as a favor given or a favor received It often makes an 
interviewer feel good to give an anxious person a job, and this 
feeling may quiet a whisper of conscience that the person was 
not qualified and should not have been accepted Sometimes, 
also, justice or injustice is so closely associated with discipline 
or punishment, that there is no distinction in the interviewer’s 
mind Some people do not like to discipline and force them- 
selves too hard to accomplish what they consider a necessary 
task Others may have a sadistic trend and punish for recre 
ation Into the balance scales go fatigu^ boredom, or eagerness 
to get out to lunch or keep a date in the evening 

Good judgment is made up partly of sound knowledge, 
partly of a recognition of one’s feelings, and partly of clear 
thinking Many interviewers are short of knowledge, unaware 
of the effect of their feelings on their judgments, and without 
much ability to think clearly Interviewers, too, are human 
The problem of judgment and the methods by which justice 
in interviewing can be achieved are treated at length m a later 
chapter 
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We have seen that interviewing is a complex activity and 
that throughout all its many forms four pnnciples arc basic: 
each interviewee must be treated as a personality, he must be 
onented, he must be dealt wth by means of effective commu- 
nications, and he must be treated justly. Throughout the 
remaining chapters of this booh, these four principles will 
find constant reference They are the foundation stones on 
which all good personnel interviewing is based. 



Chapter 2 

DIFFERENCES AMONG INTERVIEWEES 


The objective of the employment interviewer is to find the 
best employee for an available position. In recognizing the 
fact that there will be a best, he anticipates also that there 
will be a second best, and possibly a worst. In this chapter we 
will consider the underlying differences among people which 
make such contrasts possible and examine some erroneous con- 
cepts that sometimes influence judgment. 

At the basis of our contrasts we always find an underlying 
similarity. This is well illustrated in the old query: “What is 
the opposite of a white elephant?” The answer usually comes 
after a moment of reflection: “Why a black elephant, of 
course.” Yet, when you consider, there is nothing more similar 
to a white elephant than a black one. In reaching his decision 
on the answer, the respondent utilized the same base (ele- 
phant) and established a contrast on the color only. In inter- 
viewing, the basis of similarity which enables us to contrast 
the good and the bad is human nature. And human nature 
is much the same wherever it is encountered. This funda- 
mental homogeneity of human nature can be more drastically 
illustrated by making another contrast between similars; be- 
tween man and the anthropoid apes. The chimpanzee, the 
orang-utan, the gorilla, and the gibbon are four reasonably 
close relatives to man. Yet no man is ever mistaken for one 
of these animals. We are so different that scientists have been 
hunting for years for the “missing link.” 

There are a number of characteristics which indicate the 
unity of the human race. Set against the background of the 
basic similarities among men when compared with apes— an 
upright posture, an intelligent brain, speech, and a high degree 
of manual dexterity— we find an infinite number of differences 
19 
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among human beings. They have received unequal quantities 
of the basic human abilities and have made different use or 
them. These differences are what make one person a good 
employee and another person a poor one. Our next problem, 
therefore, is to see what creates these individual variations. 


There Are No Types of People.--A few centuries ago, when 
people believed in witches, th^ also believed that geniuses 
were individuals who were in some ways, not subject to the 
laws of nature. Such views led to the dividing of people into 
types like the genius type, the martyr type, the saintly type, 
the criminal type, the butter*and*egg*man type, the banker 
type, and so forth. Such a classification would provide an 
easy way to estimate human nature and to come to an under- 


standing of the individual interviewee, if it were true to the 
facts. All one would need to do would be to classify the person 
into his proper type, and then attribute to him all the charac- 
teristics of other people of that type. Or the employment 
interviewer could simply look among applicants for the par- 
ticular type desired. ^ 

Unfortunately, the method is unrealistic. Careful investi- 
gation indicates that there are no types of people. Individuals 
often resemble one another in one or two characteristics, such 
as eye color and skill in mentel arithmetic. However, to 
assume a parallel throughout the entire range of human char- 
ac ens ics ecause of one or two similarities between individ- 

Even to define a 

wnnlrl up types on the basis of eye color, for instance, 

linec Rpt ^ remely difficult since there are no clear dividing 
lines between proximate shades. 
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successful; the vnrious human characteristics are well mixed 
in all the “races.” In fact, the mixture of human qualities is 
Such that there is no high degree of uniformity within any 
classified race. The divergences, on the other hand, are so 
great that we cannot consider any race as consisting of a 
certain type of person. 

Subdivisions of the Human Race 

If the human race cannot helpfully be divided into types 
or races as an aid to the employment interviewer, we must 
seek another way. Let us examine, therefore, the two major 
causes of differences among people: heredity and environment. 

When we study the rations influences of heredity and 
environment within the human race, the part attributable to 
each is not so clear. Many studies of the problem have been 
made, however, and these are important to the interviewer 
because this problem underlies the differences in aptitude and 
opportunity. Aptitudes are those talents that we inherit and 
which make us capable of learning when the environment pro- 
vides the opportunity. Mechanical aptitude, elerical aptitude 
language aptitudes, and numerical aptitude enable those who 
possess them to leam business skills. A person with good 
aptitude for a certain kind of work but no training or experi- 
ence will often make a better employee than one with con- 
siderable training but little aptitude. 

The Mechanisms of Heredity.— Our aptitudes come to us 
as an inherited endowment, and the operation of heredity 
obeys certain laws. Human heredity is passed on by germ 
cells carried within the body. Here, they cannot be influenced 
or changed by what happens to the body that carries them. 
There is, consequently, no such thing as inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics. That a certain family has operated a 
grocery store for ten generations does not, of itself, enable the 
younger members to inherit more ability to run grocery stores 
than had the previous generab'ons. The family might develop 
a grocery-store tradition and train the children better with 
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each ensuing generation, but heredity would not absorb the 
experience of the fathers and pass it on to the sons. The same 
is true in every occupation; an experienced father may teach 
his son, but he cannot pass on his own acquired experience 
as an inherited endowment 

The differing heredities of families and individuals have 
come about primarily through the mechanism of double par- 
entage and the mixture of strains. People are bom with quite 
different potential abilities; every individual is a new experi- 
ment of nature. All humans have the characteristics of the 
human race, but they have them in quite different amounts. 


Environmental Influences Producing Differences in People. 
—There are a number of special influences, such as nationality, 
geography, education, and experience, which produce differ- 
erices m people. A nation is to some extent a cultural unit 
wth many environmental opportunities and restrictions oper- 
n. ** reasonable to expect that a good 
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moreover, that very few of such differences arising from na- 
tional origin have ever been firmly established. 

^e influence of geographical location is similar to that of 


nafaonality. Both in the tropics and in the arctic regions the 

tflSk of plninfotritT^rr ^ -t 1 1. 


t maintaining one’s body temperature at normal is such 
a heavy physiological task that little energy is left for work and 
® difference in personality characteristics is notice- 

3we. How much of this influence stays with the individual 
when he leaves a certain climate is probably an individual 
matter, however. At any rate, little can be said of geographical 
mfluences as an aid to understanding the individual inter- 
viewee unless the interviewer is worlcing in the locality where 
such influences exert their force. 

Bather than depend on any hypothetical national or geo- 
j P.cal differences, even where there is evidence that they 
to ™ native countries, the interviewer would do well 
an 1' Particular influences that have operated on the 

PP leant. What were his particular opportunities and parti- 
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disapprovals and enthusiasms or antipathies, give evidence of 
their present attitudes 

The Effect of Formal Education. The existence of our \ast 
school system, supported by public taxes, is an indication of 
the belief of the average man m the value of education. There 
are a great many jobs for which a person ^vlll not even be con- 
sidered unless he has had a high-school education. Tlicre arc 
many more for which he will not be considered without a 
college educabon. And, before one can enter many other 
occupabons such as medicine, dentistry, and engineering, cer- 
tain degrees past the college level must be acquired. 

The interviewer, even though he considers that educabon 
IS nearly always an advantage, will still want to evaluate the 
particular training received by the applicant Did he work 
hard at his educabon? Did he show achievement? Was the 
education he received well suited to the work he is now trying 
to enter? ^ 


The Effect of Job Training The value of job training and 
the head of every beginner when 
t.^ looking for his first job Every employer seems 

to ^nt expenence, and none seems willing to help him get it 
Tt ^ Sreat teacher, but also a classifier. 
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ences in experience and job training are two of the most 
important aids to the interviewer in distinguishing between 
one worker and another. 

Kinds of Differences 

Through our double parentage and the germ plasm mecha- 
nism of heredity, each of us inherits a quite different endow- 
ment of aptitudes. But through the restless moving about 
of our ancestors, we do not find these endowments clustered 
in types or by groupings. We may conclude that an individ- 
ual’s aptitudes are the result of his heredity and that his skills, 
knowledge, and habits depend further upon the opportunities 
given him by his environment. This is about as far as we can 
go; we cannot say how much of anyone’s achievement was due 
to his heredity and how much to his environment. 

Differences Behveen People.— Even though it is impossible 
to separate people’s differences sharply by relating them solely 
to heredity or environment it is most important to examine 
and understand these differences. Of major interest is the 
fact that, although people cannot be divided into types, they 
differ regularly in any characteristic by conforming to what is 
called the normal curve of distribution. In this distribution 
there are a few who are very good, a large number who are 
about average, and a small number who are poor. This dis- 
tribution of people will relate to a single characteristic, such 
as quickness of movement, but a person who ranks high in a 
distribution for quickness might rank low in 3 distribution for 
general intelligence; a lack of parallelism that was pointed out 
in our discussion of tlie attempted grouping of people into 
types. 

An e.\ample of a nearly normal distribution curve, as found 
in a group of employees, is given on page 26. These particular 
workers were night-shift operators of card-punching machines.* 

Since business firms usually keep the better workers and 
let the poorer ones go in slow times, it may be that most firms 

* Wnibm H. Stead and Carroll S. Shartle, Oceupafional Counje/ing Tecfi- 
nigucs (New York; The American Book Co., 1940}, p. 90. 
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disapprovals and enthusiasms or antipathies, give evidence of 
their present attitudes 

The Effect of Formal Education The existence of our vast 
school system, supported by public taxes, is an indication of 
the belief of the average man in the value of education Tlicrc 
are a great many jobs for which a person will not even be con 
sidered unless he has had a high school education There arc 
many more for which he will not be considered wthout a 
college education And, before one can enter many other 
occupations such as medicine, dentistry, and engineering, cer- 
tain degrees past the college level must be acquired 

The interviewer, even though he considers that education 
IS nearly always an advantage, will still want to ev'aluatc the 
particular training received by the applicant. Did he worh 
hard at his education? Did he show achievement? Was the 
TOucation he received well suited to the woih he is now trying 
to enter? ^ ® 
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that, in the fields of their special abilities, they are quietly 
interested and often learn by themselves. This is shown in 
the many studies made of those individuals who are placed 
very high in the distribution curve for general intelligence. 
One boy, known locally for a number of years as "the Colum- 
bia Genius,” was doing graduate work when he was fourteen 
years old. He could read and write seven languages and worked 
higher mathematics with ease. He was larger than the average 
boy, good natured, and interested in nearly everything. For a 
time he was socially shy but guided by Dr. Leta S. Holling- 
worth, an expert in dealing with superior children, he gradually 
overcame the defect and made a sound vocational adjustment. 
The converse is illustrated in the example of a dull normal 
hoy who lagged behind in school, learning little, stopping 
finally because he was too big to go to school any more. He 
lived at home, ran errands and did occasional laboring jobs. 
The years passed without any great change; he had never been 
sufficiently interested in any endeavor to try to learn a skill. 
He worked with some regularity at simple laboring work and 
did on each job just about what he was told to do. 

Illness and Defect.— Everywhere along the normal curve of 
distribution for intelligence we find people diminishing in 
usefulness because of illness or defect. These defects and ill- 
nesses are of various kinds; there are those with defects— the 
cripples, the blind, and the deaf; the physically ill; and, finally, 
the mentally ill— the neurotics and the psychotics. 

Most companies will have a definite policy in regard to 
hiring cripples, in which case the interviewer’s job rvill be 
merely to determine whether the applicant can do the particu- 
lar job and whether or not he has become maladjusted through 
his difficulty. Deaf people, in particular, often become suspi- 
cious and uncooperative because of their handicap. \Vhere 
such handicapped people arc studied and given vocational 
opportunities which they can use despite their defects, they 
often make very good employees. 

The physically ill are supposed to be weeded out by the 
medical examination, but tliis examinarion is not designed to 
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would have a slightly higher proportion of good workers. Tlic 
distribution above, however, illustrates reasonably well the pro- 
portion of good and poor workers in the communit}'. Tlic 
employment interviewer might expect to find about this same 
proportion of good and poor prospects among the young peo- 
ple who are going to work for the first time. Older workers 
looking for work would probably have more of the poor ones 
among them since the better ones would probably have been 
kept on their jobs. The employment intervic^ve^ must, there- 
fore, be alert if he is to find the few particularly able prospects 
among the applicants he sees, and avoid employing the inferior 
ones that come along. 
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that, in the fields of their special abilities, they are quickly 
interested and often learn hy themselves. This is shown in 
the many studies made of those individuals who are placed 
very high in the distribution curve for general intelligence. 
One boy, known locally for a number of years as “the Colum- 
bia Genius,” was doing graduate work when he was fourteen 
years old. He could read and write seven languages and worked 
higher mathematies with ease. He was larger than the average 
boy, good natured, and interested in nearly everything. For a 
time he was socially shy but guided by Dr. Leta S. Holling- 
worth, an expert in dealing -with superior children, he gradually 
overcame the defect and made a sound vocational adjustment. 
The converse is illustrated in the example of a dull normal 
boy who lagged behind in school, learning little, stopping 
finally because he was too big to go to school any more. He 
lived at home, ran errands and did occasional laboring jobs. 
The years passed without any great change; he had never been 
sufficiently interested in any endeavor to try to learn a skill. 
He worked with some regularity at simple laboring work and 
did on each job just about what he was told to do. 


Illness and Defect.— Everywhere along the normal curve of 
distribution for intelligence we find people diminishing in 
usefulness because of illness or defect. These defects and ill- 
nesses are of various kinds; there are those with defects— the 
cripples, the blind, and the deaf; the physically ill; and, finally 
the mentally HI- the neurotics and the psychotics. ’ 

Most companies will have a definite policy in regard to 
hiring cripples, in which case the interviewees job ivifi he 
merely to determine whether tlie applicant can do the particu- 
lar job and whether or not he has become maladjusted through 
his difficulty. Deaf people, in particular, often become suspi 
cious and uncooperative because of tlieir handicap. \Vh^J 
such handicapped people arc studied and given vocation 7 
opportunities which they can use despite their defects, «, 
often make very good employees. ’ ^ 

Tlie physically ill arc supposed to be weeded out by 77, 
medical examination, but this examination is not dcsignjj“° 
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detect those who are well but of little vitality. In a competi- 
tive situation the interviewer can frequently take up the sub- 
ject himself and determine how much the applicant kno\vs 
about the requirements of a good die^ and how regular and 
adequate his sleeping and living habits are. There is evidence 
that those who eat little or no breakfast lack energy for the 
day's work, and such well-informed organizations as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company offer their office workers a 
free meal at noon to make sure that they get one good meal 
a day. There is no reason why the interviewer should not 
examine energy factors such as diet and sleep as well as skill 
factors. 


The neurotic individual is one who is maladjusted and not 
functioning well but who has not '‘broken down" or found it 
necessary to leave his work. Insofar as the work goes, in fact, 
some neurotics become perfectionists and excel the average 
employee, although they are seldom happy in what they are 
oing. Sometimes they are self-made martyrs and allow other 
people to take advantage of them. Sometimes they are aggres- 
sive or domineering and very difficult to get along rvith. 'Kese 
>ntorial counselors try to help. 
nrH ciency can often be increased where it is below stand- 
aped tn slullful counseling, they can be encour- 
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The personnel interviewer must maintain his vigilance in order 
to detect any significant, although not obvious, indications of 
severe maladjustment. 

Differences Within the Individual.— As everyone knows 
from his experience, people are not all good or all bad. Within 
each individual there is always a distribution or range of abili- 
ties. A person will nearly always be better in some types of 
work than in others. Some have high general intelligence 
but very little mechanical ability. Some have more clerical 
ability than general intelligence. Some have high intellectual 
abilities but are so lacking in self-confidence that they cannot 
make use of the abilities they possess. Some have very little 
actual ability but a great deal of selfconfidence. These varia- 
tions within the individual must be studied if the interviewer 
is to find the applicant who is strong in the particular charac- 
teristics required by the job. 

Examples of variation of ability within the individual are 
always near at hand. Salo Finkelstein, a ‘lightning calculator,” 
was tested at New York University some years ago and ob- 
served to possess no higher general intelligence than the aver- 
age college student. His ability to remember numbers and to 
Mlculate rapidly, however, was extraordinary. He could, for 
instance, memorize in only five seconds a group of numbers 
like the following: 

4693 

2184 

6701 

8557 

He could then repeat them without hesitation in any direction 
ashed. 

In the 1932 presidential election, Finkelstein mentally 
added the results of the voting in the various districts and 
announced, moment by moment, for one of the large radio 
networks, the standing of the various candidates. It is to be 
noted, however, that despite this incredible ability to deal with 
numben, he was no better tlian an average college student in 
soU-ing a verbal problem. 
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detect those who are well but of little vitalitj'. In a competi- 
tive situation the interviewer can frequently tahe up the sub- 
ject himself and determine how much the applicant knows 
about the requirements of a good diet, and how regular and 
adequate his sleeping and living habits are. There is evidence 
that those who eat little or no breakfast lack energy for the 
day’s work, and such well-informed organizations as the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company offer their office workers a 
free meal at noon to make sure that they get one good meal 
a day. There is no reason why the interviewer should not 
examine energy factors such as diet and sleep as well as skill 
factors. 


The neurotic individual is one who is maladjusted and not 
functioning well but who has not “broken down'' or found it 
necessary to leave his work. Insofar as the work goes, in fact^ 
some neurotics become perfectionists and excel the average 
employee, although they are seldom happy in what they are 
oing. bometimes they are self-made martyrs and allow other 
peop e to take advantage of them. Sometimes they are aggres- 
sive or domineenng and very difficult to get along wth. These 
rre the people whom the industrial counselors try to help. 
1 heir efficiency can often be increased where it is below stand- 
ri’d 'counseling, they can he encour- 

^ The f-"' a "• u oo^P’ote normality, 

seen hv^hp p° designated in law as “insane,” are seldom 
visions^when interviewer. They hear voices or see 

their action'! otherwise not responsible for 

of other nr “ ■" “cepted ways to the actions 

howlvfr ,l2r ‘*'ose individuals is so mild, 

S tafed v^th employment. One of the 

believed that if he’^croXd hh fin! * ™chine shop who 
anyone tkai- nprco ij n finger and pointed it toward 
He wal’vew nmn^v ™'>0"' und he killed. 
5iti:™:S„f ^ good deal, 

of his friends. As he was Hood ^o ‘‘ *o one 

other means of murder, he vSTalwd attempted no 

Extreme abnormality, however “"“"“o °u h’s lob. 

“owever, is not always easy to detect. 
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education. With the more educated, especially during working 
years, specially developed or used abilities assume more im- 
portance. 

Following Spearman and working with a slightly older age 
group of college students, L. L. Thurstone developed a theory 
based on what he called "vectors of the mind.” With the 
method he developed, certain primary abilities are discovered 
and evaluated. TTie primary abilities that have been most 
clearly demonstrated are the following: 

1. Verbal comprehension — the ability measured by reading 
and passing vocabulary tests. 

2. Word fluency— the facility in making small talk. 

3. 'Numher facility — speed and accuracy in simple arithmetic. 

4. Space concept— a grasp of spatial and geometric relations. 
This ability is useful in mechanical and engineering work. 

5. Associative memory or rote memory. 

6. Perceptual speed— speed in dealing with easy material. 
This ability is made use of by the government worker who 
inspects thousands of bills daily looking for counterfeit 
money. 

7. General reasoning ability. 

The statistical work of Spearman and of Thurstone has 
been continued by many others, and it has been developed 
into a technique called “factor analysis.” Factor analysis sepa- 
rates such a complex as business ability into its most charac- 
teristic and clear^ut parts and helps the interviewer to examine 
the applicant before him. The United States Employment 
Service made a factor analysis of the business aptitudes of over 
2,000 men, most of them at the beginning of their business 
careers, and concluded that such aptitudes consisted of the 
following traits.* 

1. General intelligence 

2. Verbal ability 

^ "Staff, Diviaion of Occnpilional Analjais, War Manjxwer Commission, 
'Tactor Analysis of Occupational Aptitude Tests," Educational and Psycholo* 
gical Measurement, V (sQifs), id7'55. 
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At Lehigh University one of the authors tested a boy who 
could tell almost instantly the day of the week for any date 
from his fourteenth year to the rgdo's. He did this by obtain- 
ing the dates, day after day, by some laborious procedure 
and then memorizing them. His memory ability repaid him 
by making him a celebrity in the home for the feeble-minded, 
where he lived; the special attention was the joy of his life. 

Tbe employment interviewer, however, does not wish to 
employ applicairts on the basis of some special ability unless 
this special ability is the principal one required by the job in 
queshon. Constant alertness is required to avoid judging a 
ppon s total ability by some one ability that happens to be 
displayed in the interview. 


tn Ability. A great many studies have been made 

L Slanged accord- 

win nrnhihip^^^^T' "’ork is not finished and 

helu^for “ already providing 

of charactensilpfT^'^”' reasonably clear descriptions 

some traits thui found in people are given, and 

tion of these dah *^®**'“ are known. A good descrip- 

originated hv Cha'^ of mental pattern to be developed was 
the different^vradp' Spmnnan. Making statistical studies of 
concluded th^ children in school, he 

ability together will, ^ general level of intellectual 

much S or m,*i, rnight te either 

general factor is describe hv s'"™ 

or mental endurance- snm. a kind of stamina 

continue at mental wort f P“Pl^' **e found, were able to 
Others had very httle of thk 

had much or little of the » '^‘a'liina. But, whether a person 

any degree of ftesptaaE -ight possess 

or memory abilitv nihp • musical, mechanical, 

factor to b^ most imuor^a have found the general 

A “d P“P'e svilh httle 

The MacmOlan Co Psychology (New York 
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for inspection. Although work on these problems is still going 
on, it is important that the interviewer be alerted to its sig- 
nificance, for, when completed, it will help the interviewer to 
understand what the words business ability, and personality 
really signify. Such research will enable him to direct his 
observations and his questions in a more intelligent and in- 
formed manner and help him determine on a tangible basis 
the relative abilities of various applicants to fill the require- 
ments for a particular job. In the final analysis, it is in the 
differences in ability to perform certain specific business skills 
that the employment interviewer should be most interested. 
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3. Numerical ability 

4. Spatial ability, i e., to grasp spatial relationships 

5. Form perception 

6. Clerical perception 

7. Aiming 

8. Motor speed 

9. Finger dexterity 

10. Manual dexterity 


Factor analysis has been carried over to the examination of 
personal!^, and a number of the more derinite personality 
charactenstics laid out for inspection. Anastasi and Foley ^ 
summanze a number of studies of the Guilfords and find the 
toUowng personality characteristics to be the factors respon- 
tioimaires' ^ personality inventories and ques- 


5' refleclive, meditative disposition 

4 tee dejecUon 

1: ^Py-go-Wv'' 

6. General activity 

dominance, or submission to au- 

^SstiTs^f 

acrenstics of men or women 
9. Reeling of inferiority and lade of ca 
Newousness. .rritablty j„“nl 

“■ ste”'^'*'" "°t taking things per- 

"■ ‘o 8-=^ ^tang with people; tol- 

Agreeehleness-the lech of desise to fight or dominate 

the depths of the mind and the studies have probed to 
. ^ personality and laid them out 

Op. cit.pp 52324. 
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The same flexibaity is encountered when we consider the 
human situation in the interview. As an interview gets under 
way, a dominant, submissive, or give-and-take attitude develops 
on the part of the interviewee in very short order. Which it 
will he is determined hy both personalities, the personality of 
the interviewer as well as that of the interviewee. Some people 
are usually dominant and aggressive, some tend to be passive, 
some are aloof, others are rvarm and friendly. The interviewer’ s 
personality should be such that he can arouse friendly and co- 
operative responses in as many Mrts of people as he ineets; 

The interviewer will not be able to arouse adequate person- 
to-person relationships unless he recognizes that he, himself, 
^is a person. That is to say, unless he has self-respect and main- 
tains it. A simple, direct, professional way of talking and 
acting is called for. The good interviewer r^l be sincere; he 
will deal frankly and honestly. Any idea that he must be more 
clever than the interviewee and must trick him into admissions 
is misguided. Any attempt to bicker or argue will be met by 
opposition. Any assumed superiority or any uncalled-for re- 
serve and dignity hamper the flow of information. People do 
not like to be tdked up to or dorvn to; they want merely to 
be talked to. 

The responsible interviewer knows, moreover, that he is 
dealing with life, with opportunity or the loss of it^ with suc- 
cess and failure. His slrill and judgment, or lack of it, may 
have a dynamic effect on someone’s career. Primarily, this 
sense of responsibility means that the interviewer will recog- 
nize that the simple ethics of the kind stated in the oath of 
Hippocrates, which is sworn to by medical doctors, is a binding 
requirement 

'fhe Interviewer’s Interest in People.— A human being is 
more complicated than any machine on earth; there is so 
much to leam about people and “how they tick,” that a per- 
son who is not interested will be bored to death. A person 
attempting to master all the intricacies of engineering, when 
he is not interested in mechanical things, svould certainly be 
out of place. An indiridual spending years as a lawyer, when 
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the INTERVIEWER’S PERSONALITY 

What Wnd of a person makes a good interviewer? We can 
fand out best by following the precedent of the employment 
erviewer by taking the job description and observing the 
human qualihes it calls for. ® 

with^nVwnaf^'t^'' * talking on friendly terms 

rvill be bi'olil ° c situations and subject matters 
trill £2 to Lrf’ them all the interviewer 

good person to^L^n™' He must establish 
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Persouality as a Factor in Dealing with People 
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interviewer as a sbmulus™T/2"'' 1" personality of the 
differently we resnond tn reflect a moment on how 
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sugary and distasteful. But he carried on with such good 
humor, gusts of laughter, and heartiness that he was a favorite. 
There were probably many other men in the group who would 
have done as much for their friends, but few displayed it so 
clearly. Because interviews are short, and often held with 
strangers, a little extra display of friendliness and helpfulness, 
sueh as placing a chair or arranging a place to write, does not 
come amiss. 

A memory for names helps the interviewer in showing his 
interest and friendliness th the interviewee. If an interviewer 
can use the name of his interviewee easily and correetly, he 
has a means of personal recognition that most people warm 
to. Calling a person by name when he does not expect to be 
remembered often develops good feelings and confidence al- 
most immediately. Mistaking a name, on the other hand, can 
be a source of irritation to many people and generally gives 
indication of a chilling lack of interest. 

Some interviewers use a sense of humor very effectively in 
winning the cooperation of an interviewee. Humor is a very 
desirable characteristic when it is friendly and natural. There 
are people, however, who like to think of themselves as humor- 
ists and who wreak much havoc svith their supposed humor. 
Most jokes, it is true, have to be at someone’s expense, but 
practically never should they be at the interviewee’s. The 
interviewer may tell a joke on himself, or on some person not 
present, or a joke that is dependent merely upon a set of cir- 
cumstances. But ft needs the abfffties of a sfcfffuJ humorist to 
take the interviewee in a light vein of humor rvithout causing 
embarrassment or hurt feelings. 

The Interviewer Needs Some Person-to-Person Skills.— 
Some of the elementary social behaviors help to keep the 
interview on a person-to-person basis. The interview envi- 
ronment requires some special courtesy skills and some co n- 
.yer sational skills . People must be met and treated with the 
politeness they have come to expect in their everyday contacts, 
or they will withdraw and become reserved. An interview 
under such circumstances can never be the best. 
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he does not enjoy examining precedents and logical implica- 
tions, would almost surely ^ unhappy. In the same way, a' 
person attempting to interview who is not interested in people 
would almost certainly fail. There are some people so unob- 
semnt that they never know when they have embarrassed an- 
other person or hurt his feelings. Such a person may be alert 
enough to die workings of a machine or to the intricacies of 
an accounting problem, but if he has never become interest^ 
in the expressions of the human face, the shrug of shoulders, 
e incipient gesture of a hand he does not understand people 
v^ well, and would, consequently make a very poor inter- 
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tends to distract attention from the subject being discussed 
and interferes with free course of the conversation. Inter- 
viewees will sometimes avert their gaze because they are ill at 
ease, but the interviewer should always look directly at his 
interviewee when he talks. 

Avoid Writing Too Much. In order to look at the inter- 
viewee in a natural manner during the interview, it is often 
desirable to limit writing. More attention is given to this 
problem later, hut meanwhile let us make the general obser- 
vation that the good interviewer will limit the writing during 
the interview by making use of rating scales, shorthand, a code 
system, or other devices so that he may watch the interviewee 
look into his face, and talk in a natural conversational manner. 

Choice of Clothing. We must keep in mind the role of the 
interviewer as a stimulus when we consider the matter of 
clothing. The interviewer may be considered best dressed 
when his clothing attracts no attention at all; that is, when his 
clothing is so suited to the environment in which he works 
and to his personality that the interviewee will not be dis- 
tracted by it 

Obviously the clothing should be clean, neat, and well- 
conditioned. If any extra touch is to be added to a quiet 
conservatism, it should be in the little things, the selection of 
colors or a rosette that sets off a particular personality. Any- 
thing in the way of glamour or flash should be avoided because 
it makes more difficult the establishment of friendly confi- 
dence. 


Qualities Needed in Orienting the Interviewee 

Having examined the interviewer as a person and discussed 
his attitude toward his interviewee, we come to his task in 
orienting him. We have mentioned in a previous chapter that 
orientation is partly emotional and partly intellectual. Let us 
examine these two aspects of the matter. 

Emotional orientation is most easily established between 
two people who arc alike and who have had common experi- 
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There are a number 06 social skills required within the 
interview itself. One example is provided by the technique of 
asking embarrassing questions regarding a person's age, previ- 
ous salary, or personal affairs. A^en such questions must be 
asked, interview courtesy requires that the need for such infor- 
mation be explained before the interviewee is expected to give 
his answer. Age, for instance, may be a necessary question for 
social secunty and insurance records. The skilful interviewer 
w also avoid direct contradictions, abrupt and imperative 
^ ^ interrupt when the interviewee is talk- 
^ suggest that the opinion he gives is preferable 

no? will he take the 

wishes tn T interviewing a woman and 

Se pennission first, 

ifim h ^ area of the inter- 
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vidual. For this reason if a shop man can be found with the 
necessary qualifications for interviewing, he rvill probably be 
more successful with other shop men than would someone 
with merely an academic training, no matter how broad- 
minded and sympatheb’c he might be. In the same way a man 
with office experience and other necessary qualifications would 
probably be the best interviewer of office employees. 

This principle, nonetheless, has its limitations and should 
not be pressed too far. It is obviously impossible to have 
enough interviewers to provide one similar to every applicant 
or to every employee. Yet the principle can be recognized 
insofar as it is practicable under given circumstances. It will 
often be necessary to find interviewers who can be “all things 
to all men” and who are capable of adjusting, in some degree, 
their attitudes and vocabulary to the different persons inter- 
viewed. Two practices are dominant in selecting such an inter- 
viewer. One is to choose people with considerable academic 
training in psychology and sociology who have also acquired 
some business experience. The other technique is to tahe 
experienced and trained people, usually supervisors, from their 
worlc and transfer them, at least for a time, to interviewing. 
These experienced employees, it is thought, have the “feeling” 
and the language in common with other employees and will 
quickly come to a common understanding with them. 

The primary necessity for orientation is information. Gen- 
erally, the interviewer needs three kinds of information to 
orient his subject; (i) he must be informed in regard to the 
subject matter under discussion, (2 ) he must understand to 
some extent how the interviewee’s mind works, and (3) he 
must know something of the body of knowledge held by the 
intervieivee. The first hvo of these requirements depend upon 
training; the last depends upon the skill and alertness of the 
interviewer after the interview has started. Only the second 
and third requirements svill be discussed at this point. It is 
obvious that, unless an interviewer understands what an inter- 
view is to be about, he cannot properly introduce the subject. 
An employment interviewer who docs not know a good deal 
about the job his interviewee is applying for is lost. For this 
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ences. During the Second World War, when many young 
people were working for the first time, many concerns initiated 
adjustment counseling work. Most popular of these coun- 
selors were the “fatherly” man and the “motherly” woman 
newcomers in indust^ recognized as familiar. 
When adjustment interviewing is done on a somewhat 
eeper level, attempting to relieve workers of their emotional 
ensions, it is common practice to use men interviewers for 
men and women interviewers for women. The assumption is 
that there will be fewer inhibitions when a man talks to a man 
® ‘a’ks to a woman, 
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given to getting a big ship out of dock and under way. Alert- 
ness, patience, and a certain sense of fitness and relatedness 
are the personal requirements for this activity. Some people 
never get over the habit of saying things the veiy moment the 
idea oecuts to them. The interviewer must learn to be patient 
and hold his fire. An interview is a continuing process in 
which streams of thought are important. When the interviewee 
is going along under his own power, explaining himself and 
revealing his attitudes, it is usually best to let him keep going. 
The interviewer can hold back even a very important question 
or comment for a few minutes when the remark will fit better 
into the background of the interview. 

In holding the orientation of the interviewee throughout 
the whole interview, a logical order of questions will help a 
great deal. The interviewer must not, of course, maintain any 
slavish attachment for a prepared order of questions or the 
interview will lose its conversational nature and become an 
examination. He must be ready to follow leads and notice 
whatever clues come to the surface. It is when the interviewer 
finds that the interviewee has stopped and is waiting to be 
shown the way that a prepared guide or series of questions 
will be useful. In these cases, the interviewer will find that 
a logical order of questions makes it easy for him and the inter- 
viewee to stay together. This orderly procedure and the at- 
tendant ease of maintaining orientation in the conversation 
are some of the advantages of the patterned interview which 
will be discussed at length in a later chapter. 

The Interviewee Possesses a Large Body of Knowledge.— 
The interviewer must be asvare that his interviewee has a great 
deal of information of one kind or another, that this infor- 
mation has fallen into a certain stria or order while in the 
interviewee’s mind, and that these ideas are active pushing 
things. 

A great many interviews are attempts on the part of the 
interviewer to explore the interviewee’s mind in relation to 
certain subjects. When this is tme, the interviewer has a 
particularly difficult problem of orientation, for how can he 
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reason the interviewer must be thoroughly familiar with the 
job descriptions in his plant 


Iiiterviewer Must Know How the Interviewee^s Mind 
Worfo,— There is no limit to the knowledge of psychology an 
interviewer can use. We cannot, however, expect him to be a 
tamed psychologist, and we will mention but two of the most 
important pnnciples, 
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The Problem of Maintainiag Good Communications 

Human communication is a very old problem and has been 
exhaustively studied in other fields. We will do well to see 
what has been done here before we consider the specific field 
of interviewing. 

Universities have been training professional workers for 
centuries and have gradually developed some agreements on 
how to do it. Doctors and lawyers can be taken as a typical 
example of these workers. It is uniformly agreed that these 
individuals must meet two broad requirements in their work. 
They must be technically proficient, and they must “sell their 
wares.” The last requirement is the one that interests us now. 
It can be described more delicately in the expression, "they 
must get along with people.” This requirement is similar to 
the idea that the interviewer must communicate with people. 

The universities in attempting to solve this problem, have 
required a certain amount of arts training along with the pro- 
fessional training they give. In accordance with this principle, 
most medical and law schools are graduate schools. Universi- 
ties that allow combined programs, so that college can be 
reduced to three years, require a good deal of arts work in 
these three years. The reasoning is this: People communi- 
cate, or get along easily together, on the bases of common 
knowledge and the arts of speech. Common knowledge is 
that which gives an undentanding of customs and rvays of 
thinking. These customs and ways of thinking are introduced 
to a person by means of history and folklore tales or literature. 
In consequence arts courses are comprised primarily of the 
arts of speech, of various literatures, and of history. 

We cannot, however, ask for an arts degree, or a great deal 
of training in literature and history, from our interviewers. 
We must get the same easy communication skills by building 
up general knowledge that is more common to business and 
working people. How much knowledge and of what kinds 
should business interviewers have? The problems of inter- 
viewers may be disaded into two kinds: understanding the 
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orient, or direct, the interviewee’s mind in a subject known 
only to the interviewee. In some cases the interviewer finds 
that he is unable to orient the interviewee as well as that per- 
son can do it for himself. The emotionally disturbed work- 
man, for instance, must find a solution to his problem from 
his own background and pattern of living. An interviewer who 
continually wants to guide him and tell him how to do it will 
confuse rather than help. It may be very difficult for an inter- 
viewer to hold back when he believes he understands the 
whole problem. 

. /Th^ ^Interviewer must remember, however, that his own 
internal orientation and body of ideas are quite different from 
those of his interviewee. It is not he, the interviewer, but the 
interviewee who is acquiring new knowledge, and who must 
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in delving into these more difficult subjects. Unguided readers 
often mistake a specialty for a science, for example, by assum- 
ing that Freud and psychoanalysis represent the general field 
of psychology. 

The Interviewer Should Be Open-minded. A desirable 
characteristic, associated to some extent with knowledge, is 
open-mindedness. The interviewer should never be shocked, 
surprised, or overtly disapproving of anything he hears. It may 
better be said that he should never show any surprise or disap- 
proval. To do so will inhibit the interviewee and cut off the 
supply of information. The employment interviewer will have 
to pass judgment on what he heats, but the time to do so is 
not when the information is being given. Listening to what- 
ever is said as though he expected to hear it, and accepting the 
interviewee as he is, ate two means of getting complete infor- 
mation. 

The Interviewer Must Talk. Some people have great diffi- 
culty in making any small talk. They seem to feel that each 
word they speak is going to be recorded in the Doomsday 
Book of judgment and should be worthy of it. Calvin Cool- 
idge is often cited for this characteristic. When asked what a 
Sunday sermon was about, he replied, “Sin,” when asked what 
the preacher had said, he responded, “He was against it.” On 
the other hand, people who ramble along indefinitely, “talking 
but saying nothing,” are no better. 

An analogous characteristic worth considering is the method 
of approach to subjects— the generalized approach versus the 
detailed approach. Some individuals, after asking a few gen- 
eral questions, feel that they have asked all. “What rvork have 
you done before?” “What is your training?” "Tell me why 
you think I ought to hire you.” On the other hand, some 
interviewers will ask detailed questions for more than an hour 
rvithout covering the subject at hand. Such interviewers are 
often bringing general habits of thought and work into their 
interviews. Some are interested in examining generalizations, 
others are more interested in details. Awareness of this char- 
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technical aspects of the business and understanding peo- 
ple. Interviewers’ knowledge, too, should be of these two 
kinds. 


Business Knowledge.— The more general knowledge an 
interviewer has of economics and business, the better will he 
be able to express himself to the interviewee. He should know 
the trend of the labor market and the prospects of prosperity 
or peril. He should know the labor law insofar as it relates 
to his fellow employees. His more immediate need, however, 
will be an intimate knowledge of the firm he works for, its 
policies and procedures. He must know how the various de- 
partments of the business operate and the kinds of people they 
need. He should, if possible, visit the departments and get 
to ki^ow the supervisors. He ought to understand the salary 
^le, the promotional opportunities, and the methods of 
employment interviewer, his most imperative 
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Personality as Related to Justice 

There are techniques for reaching decisions, and these are 
examined in later ehapters. Here our question is: “WTiat are 
the personality charaeteristics of a just person?” 

Probably the first of these is the wish to be just and the 
willingness to work at it. Someone has said that he can bear 
troubles no matter how great they are, if they are the trou- 
bles of someone else. Many people take very casually the 
decisions they make in regard to other people. 'They assume 
that it is the other person’s responsibility to sell himself, and 
that, if he doesn’t do it, it is his misfortune. 'The interviewer 
must realize, however, that his is the chief responsibility for 
getting all the facts and reaching a sound decision. He stands 
between applicant and applicant, or between applicant and 
firm, and his decision should be fair to both. He should "dig- 
out” the facts required in making a sound decision. 

The wish to be just will motivate the interviewer to examine 
himself to uncover any prejudices or conditionings that may 
be there. Conditionings relate to such learning as is evidenced 
when a person distrusts anyone who wears a full beard, and 
finds, on self-examination, that someone with a full beard 
frightened him when he was a child. A person, too, may be 
prejudiced in many ways according to his own particular 
experience; against young "fresh” people, for example; or 
against old “scheming” individuals. An interviewer should 
be aware of the "kinks” in his own nature. 

Mental Health and Maturity Are Required.— After a sense 
of values that places justice high enough to be worth working 
for, the further important personality requirements of a just 
interviewer are mental health and maturity. 

Mental health is the condition of having few internal con- 
flicts. It is the result of having lived an active, realistic life 
and having solved one’s problems as they came along. The 
presence of such a condition is sometimes difficult to discover 
since people do not carry their internal conflicts on their coat 
sleeves. It may often be found in the answers to such ques- 
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acteristic, and the taking of certain precautions against it, is 
one of the characteristics of a good interviewer. 

The Interviewer Must Speak in a Distinct Voice. It is a 
distinct benefit if the interviewer has a good speaking voice. 
College students, when asked to evaluate or rate their instruc- 
tors, always have comments to make about their voices; they 
complain when a voice is harsh, raucous, or monotonous, and 
mention that a distinct, pleasant voice is an aid to learning. 
Clear enunciation is also necessary if we are to be sure that 
our questions are easily understood by the interviewee. Slight 
foreign accents probably do not make much difference and 
frequently seem quaint to people, but any marked accent 
which makes understanding difficult is undesirable. Slurring 
words, mterjecting “ahs” between words, clearing one’s throat 
repeatedly, or stammering— all such vocal defects interfere 
wtn interviewing. 
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mature person is so sure of himself, and of the affections of 
his family and friends, that he can forget himself when he 
faces the world and assume an objective attitude. Yet there 
are interviewers who work at building up their own egos in 
every interview. They tell stories of their exploits; hint that 
they are extra-generous, noble-hearted people; and explain 
that, if it were up to them alone, they would do everything 
for the interviewee. 

In counseling, the interviewer has a particular need for 
emotional independence. He listens day after day to “hard- 
luck” stories and must not become emotionally involved. If 
he worries with everyone whose worries he hears, he will soon 
be a physical wreck. The employment interviewer must not 
give out jobs on the basis of sympathy. The disciplinary inter- 
view must not be "mushed-up” with the statement that the 
discipline was ordered by someone else and really doesn’t 
mean anything. 

One point worthy of particular notice here is that the inter- 
viewer should always shoulder the responsibilities of his ofHce. 
“Passing the buck” is no better technique in interviewing than 
anywhere else. The employment interviewer who tells an 
applicant that he would be glad to give him the job, but that 
someone else must be satisfied, only lowers his own value in 
the eyes of the applicant and interferes with his responsibility 
of obtaining complete information from the applicant. After 
all, why should an applicant bother to tell his story to one who 
does not have the authority to give him the job? 

The Interviewer’s Relations with His Firm.— Having exam- 
ined the personality of the interviewer with relation to his 
work, we must examine it further with relation to the firm for 
which he works. In our economic system of individual enter- 
prise, every business must make a profit or it will go out of 
existence. This requirement makes it necessary for the em- 
ployment interviewer to find the best possible person for each 
job. He cannot allow his heart to overpower his reason. He 
must always be friendly, but he must never be sentimental. 
Every community has agencies to care for the helpless and 
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tions as these: "Does he have many friends of both sexes, a 
harmonious family life, numerous interests and hobbies?" 
"Does he live an isolated, ill balanced life?” "Is he suspicious, 
envious, too timid, cautious, ^tight' in money matters?” “Does 
he always rationalize his mistakes and continually blame some- 
one else?” 1 


Mental conflicts and disturbances resulting from one^s own 
problem upset a person’s judgment by causing blind spots and 
making him supersensitive in other areas. For instance, an 
interviewer whose mother committed suicide saw family dis- 
turbances in n^rly everyone to whom he talked. Over and 
over he determined that individuals were not doing well voca- 
lona y^ were in poor health, or were discouraged, because of 
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Chapter 4 


THE INTERVIEW ENVIRONMENT 
AND RELATED PROBLEMS 

With the best available interviewer who has been given 
adequate training, there will still be handicaps to good inter- 
viewing. These handicaps consist in special pressures of many 
kinds that operate on both the interviewer and interviewee. 
Of course, they will chiefly affect the interviewee because he 
is much more sensitive to the environment— particularly when 
seeking employment. 

Special Pressures on the Interviewer 

An interviewer should keep his interviewing self entirely 
separate from all his other selves. He should never allow his 
debts, taxes, ambitions, illness at home, or any other personal 
interest to impinge on his thoughts and influence his decisions 
during the interview. When he goes to work, an interviewer 
should slip into an “ivory tower” where he should sit with 
great calmness, complete objectivity, and sincere friendliness, 
treating each and every interviewee with impartial wisdom. 

But he can’t do it. An interviewer is a person, too, and as 
such must take his whole self along each time he goes to 
work. His feelings and emotions, particularly, suffuse his 
whole being, and even enter into his thoughts and “push 
them around.” What causes these feelings and emotions, and 
where do they come from? Even in the psychological lab- 
oratory where scientists try to lake the mind apart to e.vamine 
each part separately, they have never been able to educe out 
an emotion that was pure and simple, that was unattached to 
any ideas and accompanied by no impulses to action. No one 
53 
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needy. The interviewer can well be interested in these and 
contribute to them. He has, however, no right to employ 
and talce into the firm a helpless or needy person Just because 
he is in such a state. 

^ A second factor in the interviewer-firm relationship deals 
with the general efficiency of the business. The alert inter- 
viewer, talking as he does with many people both within and 
outside the business, should frequently learn of new tech- 
niques and better ways of doing things than is current practice 
m the^firm. Learning these ideas, however, is not enough; he 
must^ sell fhem to the management. One might imagine 
'^o^ld be adequate if the interviewer merely passed on 
what he had learned. Management, however, can be as resist- 
ant to new ideas as any self-centered individual. The inter- 
much tact and diplomacy to tell management 
for courteously an applicant 
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analyze himself, and so come to know himself better. The 
knowledge he will gain by this self-analysis will help him in 
reaching decisions that are just and fair. 

We must assume now for the moment that the interviewer 
is a human being and not quite perfect. He may have been 
assigned to the work of interviewing for business reasons, even 
though he is not suited to the work. Various factors may 
influence him which would not be there if he were the perfect 
interviewing personality in the perfect situation. By calling 
attention to these factors and analyzing them, we may enable 
the interviewer to be on guard against his own weaknesses, 
so that his judgments will be relatively sound. In making this 
analysis, let us divide the individual into his personal self, his 
social sdf, and his business self. Although obviously an artifi- 
cial division, it will be helpful in isolating those sources of 
errors which lie in the interviewer’s ensemble. 


Sources of Error in the Interviewer’s Personal Self.— The 
interviewer, first of all, has a whole series of bodily needs and 
wants that may creep insidiously into his decisions on the job. 
The most simple, and perhaps the most persistent, of these 
are such wants as hunger, thirst, needs for elimination, fatigue, 
desire to smoke, irritation from bad posture due to a chair that 
doesn’t “fit,” or a light that shines continually in his eyes. If 
an interviewer gets hungry along about eleven-thirty because 
he didn’t eat a good breakfast, it may do more to upset his 
judgment for the next half hour than can be mended by thirty 
years of experience. If an interviewer is unduly fatigued be- 
cause of long hours, overtime, a late party the night before, 
or a weekend skiing in the mountains, this fatigue is almost 
sure to produce a little impatience, carelessness, or undue 
skepticism that the interviewer himself will probably not 
recognize. The best thing to do in such cases, of course, is to 
satisfy the bodily want and so remove the irritation. The next 
best thing is to understand the situation. When an interviewer 
recognizes that he is hungry or tired, he should be on his guard 
not to allow this fact to hurry him or influence his thinking. 
An interviewer should not allow himself to continue bad 
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can account for these feelings and emotions in the precise 
way an accountant gives detailed statements of the income 
and expenditure of money. The causes and consequences of 
emotion are usually only vaguely understood. It is an old story 
that some people fall desperately in love, only to discover later 
that they loved some ideal; “they were in love with love” and 
not wth a person. An individual can be raging mad and mis- 
tehe the^ cause. He may talce a violent dislike to a person 
wcause in some way the person resembles another individual 
dealt wth in past expenence, and yet the resemblance may be 
entirdy unrecognized. A certain man suffered a triple disas- 
ter He failed in business, his son was killed in World War II, 
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countenance a teetotaler. These biases emanate from some 
particular aspect of a person’s life and talce partial control over 
his ensemble; that is, they influence his general behavior and 
final decisions more than the items are worth at objective 
evaluations. 

The interviewer has, from childhood, been accumulating a 
body of ideas and opinions which will inevitably influence his 
decisions and the way he thinks about things. This can be 
shown by the example of one man who had spent a more or 
less adventurous youth in the Northwest. He was in World 
War I as an ambulance driver, and in World War II spent 
considerable time in the Orient as a captain in the Intelligence 
Service. Now, an older man in rather poor health, he has set- 
tled into a stable or permanent office job. But he has little 
use for a younger man who does the same sort of work. In his 
opinion, every young fellow should be following adventure or 
"getting experience.” Another interviewer is a somewhat mili- 
tant matenalist. His childhood training was that of a Cath- 
olic, but he thought his mother had been overinfluenced by 
the Church and broke away. He broke so far away that he 
now has great contempt for anyone who goes to any church, 
or is in any way an idealist. He believes all such individuals are 
naive and “wishful thinkers,” and would not give them much 
consideration in any interview if once he discovered their 
religious or idealistrc views. 

The Personal Self Is also Partly Emotional.— Tangled traffic 
in driving to work, something misplaced or lost, a work assign- 
ment given to someone and not finished on trme, an inter- 
ference with one’s work that seems unnecessary— all these 
things and many more can arouse a person’s emotions and 
take from him the cool objectivity that is so important in 
interviewing. 

It is believed that all people have some sort of cycle or 
rhythm to their emotional life. At times they are optimistic, 
Wger, forward looking, and at other times they are glum, pes- 
simistic, and critical. These emotional outlooks are supposed 
to alternate with more or less r^larity and intensity, depend- 
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habits, such as getting up at the last minute and rushing oS 
without breakfast. 

Permanent illness, weaknesses, or physical handicaps of any 
kind are apt to influence a personas judgment. Alfred Adler 
developed his concept of the inferiority complex upon this 
background, and claimed that many people even selected occu- 
pations that were compensatory to some difficult}*. Many doc- 
tors and dentists and people occupied continually the 
problem of health, he believed, had had their attention turned 
in that direction in early youth by physical ills. It is not neces- 
sary to agree entirely with Adler to understand that a person’s 
long-time concern with his own constitution, an ever-present 
companion, may direct his attention to particular character- 
istics of another individual, such as his teeth, his complexion, 
or his tendency to have headaches. These same characteristics 
may then be heavily overweighted in e\*aluating another per- 
son, and quite unconsciously. 

^ Any personal characteristic in which an individual comes 
into competition with other people, may “condition” him and 
pemanently bias him. Beauty, or its lack, in the intervicNvee, 
tallness, shortness, fatness, thinness, fo^^\'a^dness, and bash* 
tulness are all seen by fte interview’er in a biased \vny if he has 
experiences with these characteristics in him- 
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approval comes entirely from his good qualities, or partly from 
friendly relationships experienced in the same club. 

Then there is the pressure from society at large. Sociolo- 
gists tell us that even in America our society breaks up into 
“the upper class, the middle class and the lower class.” Each 
individual finds himself more or less consciously in one of 
these divisions of societ>’. With membership in an upper class 
often goes a sort of public recognition of quality that may not 
actually be present in the person under consideration. Such a 
person may put pressure on an interviewer and “get away svith 
it” because of his recognized situation in society. 

A person’s social self may also be considered as a complex 
of social skills. The interviewer, too, has a social self and social 
skills. And so, in some cases, the interview may become a 
social duel. A person who spends most of his time in social 
affairs, is an excellent conversationalist, and has learned to 
influence, dominate, and persuade, may put a less skilful inter- 
viewer in some trouble. On the other hand when it is the 
interviewer who has the skill he may find himself using it to 
fence verbally rvith his opponent, rather than holding closely 
to his job description and getting the information he needs. 

The aggressiveness and dominance that the interviewer 
thinks he finds in the applicant may be in the interviewer 
himself, and to an extent to which he is unaware. The inter- 
viewer may show his disgust, approval, and other reactions in 
a way that is quite apparent to some interviewees, and still 
not he aware himself of doing so. But all such expression of 
social behavior, or social skill, learned by the interviewer in 
his general social life is sure to enter into the interview to 
influence the amount of information that can be elicited. 

Special Influence on the Interviewer’s Business Self.— On 
tile job itself there may be a great many influences that make 
mlm, objective intervieiving very difficult. To begin with, the 
interviewer may be in the wrong occupation and disinterested 
m his work. Many interviewers have b^n selected for the work 
on the basis of some other criterion than their own desire 
to do it. In some cases, interviewing is looked upon merely 
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ing upon the individual. If the interviewer does swing back 
and forth from the blues to optimism, he may be sure that 
these moods will creep into his interview decisions, unless he 
IS fully aware of the tendency and sets up barriers against it. 


Pressures on the Interviewer’s Social Self.— No one lives in 
a social vacuum; everyone arranges for himself a whole series 
of social obligations which he takes more or less seriously. 
We can begin with an individual’s family. Even when every- 
thing runs smoothly, there are still apt to be distractions be- 
cause of bridge parties, family entertainments, and obligations 
to relatives and neighbors. Sometimes these obligations re- 
quire only time and energy for their fulfilment, but sometimes 
they bear down in a different way. John, your neighbor’s son, 
comes in for a job and you find yourself the intervie\ver. It 
will make neighborhood relationships rather strained if you 
turn him down. After all, if he is given a chance, his own 
merits will soon determine whether the company will ^vant to 
keep him or not. As a result of such social pressure, the inter- 
viewer may be inclined to “pass the buck” and evade his 
responsibility to be just. 

When family difficulties arise, the strain may be even 
greater.^ A case of illness at home may call for overtime work 
on the ]ob to earn more money, or overtime work at home to 
do the duties the sick penon cannot do. Or, again, it may 
irnp y pro uce an emotional home climate of worry in which 

“juried and has his own home, he 
^ expenses to trouble 

fripiidc nr o y^t mamed there is the matter of boy 

takes nn of courting or being courted, which 

the intervfp importance to the individual. Then too 

hL t sTr ", Elk, or have member- 

fuTntiv VP^ memberships are fre- 

obligahons^i-nn ^ ^ person, but they carry with them their 

into^the infPTviV ° ‘S^bons that are not supposed to reach 
into the inter^ewing room, but actually do in many cases If 
we approve of someone, it is impossrbfe to tell Xther that 
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approval comes entirely from his good qualities, or partly from 
friendly relationships experienced in the same club. 

Tlien there is the pressure from society at large. Sociolo- 
gists tell us that even in America our society brea -s up in 
“the upper class, the middle class and the lovyer c ass. 
individual finds himself more or less conscious y m " 
these divisions of society. With membership man upp 
often goes a sort of public recognition of quality that iMy "ot 
actually be present in the person under considera 
person may put pressure on an interviewer and ge y 
it” because of his recognized situation in society. , 

A person’s social self may also be considere a 
of social skills. The interviewer, too, has a social self 
skills. And so, in some cases, the ^ 

social duel. A person who spends most of i i .j 
affairs, is an excellent conversationalist, an yir i Jnter- 
influence, dominate, and persuade, may put a 
viewer in some trouble, ‘on the other hand when t is the 
interviewer who has the skill he himself using it to 

to"v Sins the tofomatL he Leds. 

to his ,0b description and gett^ the ' interviewer 

oltam may be in the interviewer 
thinks he finds in the applicant may u 

himself, and to an extent to which he 

Viewer may show his disgust, apptova , - ^ 

not be a^re himself of doi^ interviewer in 

cial behavior, 5°^. e,,re\o enter into the interview to 
his general social life is ; that can be elicited, 

influence the amount of informatio 

c • 1 T fl «« t>ip Interviewer^s Business Self.— On 

Special Muence on the In that make 

he ]ob iteelf there ^ difficult. To begin with, the 

calm, ob,ective '"‘‘'^X lronl occupation and disinterested 
interviewer inay be in been selectedfor the work 

m his work. Many intemewersh^^^^ 

on the basis of some - ^-jyiewing is looked upon merely 
to do it. In some cases, interviewn ^ 
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ing upon the individual. If the interviewer does swing back 
and forth from the blues to optimism, he may be sure that 
these moods will creep into his interview decisions, unless he 
is fully aware of the tendency and sets up barriers against it. 


Pressures on the Interviewees Social Self.— No one lives in 
a social vacuum; everyone arranges for himself a whole series 
of social obligations which he takes more or less seriously. 
We can begin with an individuaVs family. Even when every- 
thing runs smoothly, there are still apt to be distractions be- 
cause of bridge parties, family entertainments, and obligations 
to relatives and neighbors Sometimes these obligations re- 
quire only time and energy for their fulfilment, but sometimes 
they bear down in a different way. John, your neighbor's son, 
comes in for a job and you find yourself the interviewer. It 
will make neighborhood relationships rather strained if you 
tum^ him down. After all, if he is given a chance, his own 
merits will soon determine whether the company will want to 
keep him or not. As a result of such social pressure, the inter- 
viewer may be inclined to ‘‘pass the buck" and evade his 
responsibility to be just 

When family difficulties arise, the strain may be even 
grea er.^ A case of illness at home may call for overtime work 
.1!! j more money, or overtime work at home to 

do the duties the sick person cannot do. Or, again, it may 
i^mp y pro nee an emotional home climate of worry in which 
It IS very difficult to live and work. 

ha^^lh^rpc^” married and has his own home, he 

him Fnr of taxes and current expenses to trouble 

frieridc nr o married there is the matter of boy 

takes nn imm courting or being courted, which 

the interviP Importance to the individual. Then too 

shin in ^ Elk, or have member- 

auentlvverv group. These memberships are fre- 

Sthl? not supposed to reach 

we afuroveT'""^ do ifmany cases. If 

pp ove of someone, it is impossible to tell whether that 
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the interviewer has a personal life, with physical wants, emo- 
tions, and ideas that intrude into his interviewing, often at the 
wrong times, to lead him to hurried and biased decisions. 

In brief the interviewer is an ensemble, a eollection of 
forces which he organizes into a unit— a Mr. Jones, who listens 
calmly to an interviewee and gives his decision on the merits 
of the case alone. This calmness, this unity and awareness and 
control of all one’s forces, is, however, an ideal rather than 
an actuality. The interviewer, by self-knowledge and reasona- 
ble effort to obtain a sound environment, must work toward 
the achievement of this ideal. 

The Interview Environment 

Although a great deal has been said and many studies made 
On every aspect of personnel interviewing, and many millions 
of dollars spent on setting up personnel departments, not 
much thought has been given to the interview environment. 
A company executive who, when considering an individual for 
employment or promotion, may quote to himself the old 
proverb, “a fair exterior is a silent recommendation,” may 
overlook the fact that the waiting room and interviewing desk 
provide the “exterior” to his company as far as many a new 
or prospective employee is concerned. Young people out for 
their first jobs sometimes complain at being interviewed “be- 
fore iron bars.” Not quite as bad as that, they may be led by 
a secretary through a maze of desks and people into a glass- 
enclosed office with people continually staring in. A goldfish 
bowl would have given them as much privacy. 

Why does this happen time and time again? Generally, a 
company begins to grow and one morning Management wakes 
up to the fact that no longer can Mr. President handle all of 
the personnel problems of each employee, nor can his de- 
partment heads take time to investigate and hire their own 
workers. A specialist must be hired to handle the apparently 
million-odd problems pertaining to the employees. 

So immediately a comer is selected; up go a few panels and 
a sign appears on the door announcing a “Personnel Depart- 
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as a steppingstone to sometliing else; a source of experience in 
dealing with people before the next level of supervisory work 
is reached. In such cases the interviewing is usually done in 
a perfunctory manner with one eye on the next job. The in- 
terviewer should be “sold” on the value of doing interviewing 
before he is allowed to do it. 

T^ere is too, the individual who wants to do interviewing 
but is constitutionally unfitted for it and becomes more inter- 
ested in the interview-report form he is developing than in 
the success of the people he selects. 

Another common situation is that in which interviewing is 
^ ^ person’s work, the other parts being assigned 

^ calculation. In such cases the interviewer 

with all sorts of responsibilities, 
he attached to them, so that as 

ftinas frequently Ends himself thinldng of other 

^ hfor mil, T on what he must do later. 

The intervipTOf r °^§®t the business hierarchy within the plant. 
so4tt eTr" '“Priors in the firm, and 

Occasionallv h. °f can give him instractions. 

and tow t^do a interviewing 

And there will "scan/’ or "next. 

the intewiewL^nni"'' ^"’’"5: 

and whom the mt '’ave their personal approval 

there are comname^ nnJP” unqualified person. But 

for various reasons. lt^wSs'1he"i"‘f‘^'’“ 

sponsibilitv his reHtmn.? ' ? , interviewer s sense of re- 

invites repetrhon of a basSyW nmcS" =>PPiicants, and 
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filing space required, and the general scope of the work. The 
possibility of growth, as well as present needs, should also be 
considered. Special requirements— the confidential nature of 
the work, the fact that, at times, it may be necessary to deal 
with individuals who are in a highly emotional state-should 

be taken into account, too. , , , „ • 

According to Kenneth H. Ripnen,i the following figures 
may be used as a guide in estimating space requirements. 

Square Feet 

For each individual in an office, per person .... lOO 

Major executive 

.......... ..... 

Conference room (lo to 12 persons) 6°° 

Reception room 

Interview room 

Per file 5 

The layout in Fig. i prepared by the Metropolitan pfe 
Insurance Company “ illustrates one possible arrangement ot 

an employment office. . j v .n. 

A number of elementary services may be expected by the 
applicant. The least of these is that there be hooks for hanging 
hats and coats, and perhaps a convenient shelf for bundles. It 
is awkward to sit for half an hour or so while holding ones 
hat or topcoat. Sometimes applicants have combine o er 
errands with their search for a job, and have with them a pacK- 
age or two. It may be distracting to carry these into e m e 
view and many people would prefer to leave them on a sa e 
shelf. Other desirable facilities, particularly when applicants 
may be ashed occasionally to wait for more thaii an our, are 
drinhing water and access to restrooms. The waiting room, o 
course, should be warm and well ventilated. Some peop e 
come very nervous at the prospect of an interview and hnd 
their mouths "dry as cotton ” The elementary services sug- 
' Kenneth R. Ripnen, ‘‘Space Standards in the Office Layout," Office 

Planning and Layout (New York: Metropolitan Life Insur^ce Co., 195 )> 
pp. 21-22, for additional material on the interview environment. 
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ment.” Soon after, a desk, a telephone, and a chair— and the 
Personnel Director himself is settled \vithin these portals. 
Actually, Management did not mean to handle it in this ^vay. 
The department was never planned but just grew up bit by 
bit in response to repeated demands. Management merely 
gave working space as required to the individual who ^vas to 
take over all the personnel headaches and make everyone 
happy. In the rush, all forgot that the “fair exterior is a silent 
recommendation.” 

^Tien an applicant steps into an employment office he 
tends to be supersensitive, like a person adventuring into a 
new country. He looks about him, examines things, and evalu- 
ates them. He also is apt to assume that the kind of treatment 
he recaves in the waiting room is indicative of the treatment 
he will receive on the job, if hired. The core of his attitude 
0 wropany loyalty or company disloyalty is being formed. 
The applicant likes, first of all, to be treated as a human 
1 . VI "waih he would prefer to have a 

comfortable srat. Benches without backs are not very attrac- 
^ws like a school room 

worte,Klrs 


casual pr,n- atmosphere is a little 

to crL?^ ? easy to sit in, help 

to create just such an atmosphere. 

othKonoP^fl^’^S^ ^PP''5=>n‘5 are strangers to most of the 
of that room n waiting room, the space requirements 

rtandinc oTv ™ ‘o have strangers 

v^r nick ““’PS ™ yo” 1=P. or breathing dorvn 

rolm mc^ I companies arrange an expanding waiting 
e* usTlt correspond with cafe 

SnL :^ifi" ’’PPS- 

Tiavintr t]iP tena. rhere are other advantages m 

aS S T"' “fcteria, such as the®avail- 

kno™ to aivp c'ln ountains. Some companies have been 

re"onTfrretroS''“"‘ “ 

deoend uDon the shape of the employment office will 

depend upon the number of applicants to be interviewed, the 




.—Layout tor an Employment Ofiice. (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.) 
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gested will malce them feel more comfortable when they come 
to the interview and thereby enable them to talk more easily 
and make a better presentation of their case. 

It is usually agreed that reading matter adds a lot to a wait- 
ing room. Doctors and dentists who have a great deal of expe- 
jfience with a waiting clientele, and upon whose minds the 
matter of public relations rests fairly heavily, nearly always 
provide quite a variety of reading matter in their waiting 
rooms. If a company has a house organ or other printed 
matter relating to its activities, it is recommended that it be 
provided in the waiting room since this makes very suitable 
reading matter for the applicants. It can be assumed that by 
asking for a job a person expresses his interest in a company 
and he will be curious to know something more about it. It 
IS wise, however, not to depend entirely upon company read- 
ing matter. Among the applicants may be fnends or relatives 
of present ernployees who have seen all this reading matter 
betore, and who, for one reason or another, are surfeited wth 
company information. For tiies^ and for those who would 
preter casual browsing, some reading matter of more general 
interest IS desirable. ^ 


leading matter unless the 
; J ** adequate so good light is a matter of considerable 

T''™ delighting is saHsfactory, the things 
walls slin^'l’a ViT of the walls, and the pictures on the 
SertS Pleasant wdl coloring that 

to a ralm at™ ’ P'<^*pres of a serene nature contributing 
tvnenf annT™°t^ souietimes— depending upon the 

™ and add t lighten things 

dLhaLil ^ " introductory topics of conversftion, all a?e 
desirable ™‘*’g the good opinion and ease that are so 


sin^liOTehrm, IV taste alone, however, 

Xtic wls a^d “““Sties of an office. Hard 

can nroduce an I cause bad sound effects and 

wS as hanging drapes, there- 

the ceilina and “ P°ss>He need for soundproof materials in 
the ceiling and walls must be given consideration. 
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being given the chance to talk to their waiting Mend^ F^ 
instance, two friendly typists may come in to apply for work. 
One of these may he much more skilful ftan the other. Sup 
pose the poor one has had the fint inteiviw and « ‘old there 
is no work for her at that particular time. If she her wart 
ing friend she is apt to report ‘ no more typists w^t®d to^y, 
and the two of them may then go out together. The com^ y 
might much rather have said, “no poor twists wanted or 
perhaps, “go back and get a little more taming and 
Ld to come back.” TTie good typist may have been needed 
immediately. When a company allows its wfo™^bon about 
job prospects to be relayed to waiting applicants by rqeto 
applicants, a good deal of misinformation ^almost sure to 
passed out, and the company is almost certain to 0 g 
many prospective excellent employees. -.-..oiWc 

■Ilie^Peisonnel Department should also be ''y 
to employees who may wish to discuss personal ^a 
out having everyone know that they have , . -Pj _ 
ment. M^ny companies spend a lot of money in determining 
employee attitudes, and rendering this or that 5=^“ to bui 
up a iooi attitude. They often do not realize, however that 
easy access to the personnel department hy emp °y » ^ould 
easy return to their work unscratimzed by curious eyes, wuld 
oftL go a long way toward producing ‘be attitude they want. 

D^artment h^ds, too, should be able to 
sonnel department without being ob^rved by p ^ , 

the job. Rumors run quickly through any group p P • 
This is particularly tme when there is any f ress-any fear to 
instance, that some people ate going to be laid ■ , 

tion is similar when there is some promotion Prospe^t and 
several contestants. Watching employees are I" ^ P . 
interpret reasons why their department hea g 
personnel otEce and perhaps start a 
untrue, or one that is awkward to handle b^“® “ 
true. Privacy is a very important ™tter in a iisuallv 

cations of the personnel office. The 
hold a great deal of information that is 

must tas material be carefully guarded, but the impression 
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When smoking is permitted, some provision should be 
made for it; matches or lighters and ash trays should be easily 
available to all. Some companies provide little packages of 
matches stamped with the name of the company. 

It must be remembered, of course, that the new applicant 
is just being introduced to the company and the \vaiting and 
interviewing rooms are aiding in this orientation and introduc- 
tion. This realization demands that the waiting room should 
be as pleasant as any of the work rooms, but not markedly 
different from them. It would not produce a good orientation 
if an air of luxury and ease in the introduction were later 
replaced by an atmosphere of stoical plainness and lack of con- 
venience in the work room. In the waiting and interview 
rooms a company should put its “best foot forward.” But, at 
the same time, it should not misrepresent. The waiting room 
should obviously belong to a business establishment. The 
atmosphere of the work rooms should seem to follow logically. 
The employment office must be arranged in keeping with the 
rest of the company’s office space. An applicant finding him- 
self in an elaborate reception room naturally expects to find 
the remainder of the office to be as well furnished. It comes as 
a shock to a new employee to enter a dingy working area, or a 
u pen general office, following an ovemice reception room, 
n such cases the contrast may even cause dissatisfaction, and 
company begins to lose employee favor at the beginning. 
^ e company must be honest with its prospective employees 
in atmosphere as well as in words. 

Personnel Communiealions.-We come now to the con- 
sideration of how the personnel office should he arranged in 
or er o es accomplish its purpose as a center of commu- 
nications. 

To begin with, since there may be a great many applicants 
coming and going, it is desirable that the employmrat office 
have easy access to the street, either directly or by being placed 
near the elevators Since, further, the decision in regard to 
one applicant may he different from that in regard to another 
applicant, it is best if applicants exit by a second door without 
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We must now question whether there is anything related to 
the interviewing room which has any bearing on fte 
the decisions reached there. The answer is yes, there is. The 
interviewer and interviewee should he placed on ari appMen 
equality. It is better that the interviewee have a chair about 
as comfortable, or imposing, as that of interviewer O 
course, the interviewer sits there all day, while ^ch app 
is a transient. But probably the cost of furniture is repaid 
many times in more candid interviews, if both people can sit 

The light, too, should fall on both faces in about the same 
way. It is never wise, although it has been dorm, to a 
interviewer to sit in the shade and spotlight the interview . 
Any advantage gained in studying the interwewee s wU 
be lost by inhibiting and cautioning him. Finally, though 
this is probably outdated practice,^ it is uiwse 
interviewer on a higher chair, or dais, or let hirn look d 
the interviewee. Some companies suggest to their interyiewe 
that he may sit on the same side of the desk as ^i^s interviewee. 
Anything that helps to suggest equality ^nd fnendhn^s is 
desirable, whether the suggestion be made by the arrangement 
of the furniture, or by the things said. . . . 

As this foregoing discussion has revealed, the interviewing 
environment is a forceful stimulus to the oversensitive apph- 
cant for work. This environment works continually either to 
help the interviewer win the eonfidence and co-opera ion 0 
his interviewee, or to hinder it. 
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given by the placing of the files and the anangement of the 
whole department must he one that builds confidence. 

A separate conference room is very desirable. It can be 
used by applicants who have been processed by the employ- 
ment interviewer and are waiting further interviews by de- 
partment heads or foremen. It can be used for department 
conferences with staff members and for administering various 
intelligence, aptitude and vocational tests. 

When applicants are ashed to fill out an application blank 
in the waiting room, the materials necessary should, of course, 
be available. The blotters, peneils, and pens should be kept 
always in good working order. If possible, it is wise to have an 
extra ^pewnter available in order that an applicant may com- 
plete his application on a typewriter if he has started it that 
way at home and finds added information is called for. 


The Interview Itself.— When it comes to the actual employ- 
ment interview, there should be no distraction by loud noises 
typewriters from the office, or unin- 
reniilrf™^ k and laughter from old employees. The principal 
requnernent of the interview is a semiprivacy. 

ind employment office 

me^l Pe^-erseness of human nature. If, as previously 
he u*" ''PP'!'"™': “ interviewed in a “goldfish bowl,” 

awam inhibited. He will be too fully 

himself oo” a t S'ances of everyone around him to “let 
is ffitewiVwedf ' V ™ *>■<= other hand, if he 

be uneasv n privacy behind closed doors he may 

in the “pn'ldfish R nghtened, and just as inhibited as he was 
in the cS a v„ "‘™*P’>«e. niis is a particularly tme 
interviewed by a man'^^e" 
interviewing office is besrSiref* 

newcomer I- ‘r? od semiprivacy, rendering the 

on but not hri °^i'n'nng others know what is going 

snaae^terl,! ® ‘e*"" ™h or hear anything. This 

Sfoffic^ doo^. nr no door. A 

glass above, is anoSotei™.* 
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do at this moment?” Sensations from all over your body- 
sights, sounds, museular sensations, aehes and Pf , 

with memories and anticipations— contnbute to the my y 

feel at this instant. Minor unobserved things insidiously creep 
in to influence the way you feel. Similarly, f 

often creep in to take one’s attention away from the essenbal 

factors in a judgment. t 

When we break down the problem of judgment into P® t 
upon which we can concentrate more “"I" 

selves examining: (1) the man who makes t e ju g > 

(2) the nature of the facts used in sizing up n PO™“’ 

(3) the methods of making a judgment. We shall consider 

each of these in turn. 

Men and Judgments 

A general level of confidence is not the only temperamentel 
factor that can affect judgment. The interviewer is, of course 
an emotional being. He has days when evety objective seems 
possible and every applicant interesting. He also has days 
when he feels that the end of civilization is just m^no the 
comer.” On the latter days he is likely to feel th^ 
cant is inadequate and all interviewing useless. 
downs in emotional mood come to everyone, bu 0 , 

viewer they are a definite problem. He must endeavor 

equable judgments on good and bad days alike, o 1 
in spite of his emotional state, the interviewer mus re S 
what his emotional state is. If he is "blue and depressed, he 
must make an extra effort to be sure this moo is ii 
guiding factor in his decisions. When he is ".‘"F. ^ 

of the world,” he must be careful and cautious m his work, 
even though he does not feel like doing so. 

When we judge the errors of a judge, we find that the errors 
fall into two classes: those of carelessness and those resulting 
from the biases of experience. „„i»,c 

The interviewer who makes the judgment may 
Some people do not have enough imagmahon ° ^ P 
implications of their actions. Consider, for examp , 
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THE PROBLEM OF JUDGMENT 

Good judgment is needed everywhere, but in employment 
interviewing it is a special requirement. It can mean the differ- 
ence between finding a good employee and accepting a very 
bad one. It is a basic factor in making just decisions. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to determine a man^s ability 
as a judge by the amount of confidence he has in himself. An 
easy experiment will demonstrate this fact. Give privately to 
each of three individuals some problems in mental arithmetic 
m rapid succession, demand their answers as quickly as they 
can give them, and clock them with a stopwatch. With each 
answer have them state: “I’m certain” or “I think so” or “I’m 
not sure. If this ^eriment is done carefully, it will bring 
out the fact that when A is sure he is right, he is more likely 
to be so than when he is uncertain, but that B who is charac- 
tenstically not sure,” may be correct more frequently than C, 
who IS nearly always “certain.” Assurance in a judge is to some 
^tent a temperamental characteristic. Hitler, it is said, was 
certain he knew how to fight a war. 

judgment? Judgment can be described as an activ- 
ly halfway ^tween gjiess and measurement. We do not talk 
=• “hunch” or a careless 
™ judgment when all factors can 

^oSlI up. We talk of using 

nncertamtv when there are various elements of 

uncertainty but we are as careful as can be 

measumr?!’ ™ ‘hings not completely known or 

mmrife are many of these partly known 

^ ps difEcult to judge a person (and for the 
M *he question: “Why do you 

hie or uncomfortable, as happy or sad, as you 

70 
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In these cases we are making habit responses to groups of 
people on the basis of stereotypes we have created. It is a vety 
natural rvay of thinking and useful enough in its P^^ce, ^ 
life would be too difficult if we had to think of individual per- 
sonalities all the time. In judging people, however, stereo- 
types are a handicap. We do not hire typical peopl® 
individual people. When we try to imagine ourselves fitbng 
into a stereotype, we find how false to actual areumstence 
this procedure is. Would you personally feel fair y ju g 
you were weighed as a “typical” college student, a typica 
banker, a “typical” executive? The interviewer should examine 
his thinking for the tendency to form stereotypes and rid 
himself of it. We can only fall into error and confusion by 
using stereotypes in judging people. 

Particular attention should be given to the simple methods 
of typing a person like: “He is a great talker; you "nor 
type.” Such statements have a justification ® 

difficulties of expression, but in the process of jud^ent they 
are handicaps. Psychologists have told us over and over ftat 
no clearly separated types of people have ever been loun . 
When a given characteristic is examined among unselected 
groups of people, it usually falls into a distnbution curve 
People cannot accurately be classified as small ta ers o g 
talkers 

Some characteristics go together in yectore or compex^, 
but these require careful measurement. And thore are 
plexes that always represent the same group o orces, an 
the same amounts, in different people, 
judgments, we should not evaluate a person as t e ac ^ 

typi’ or “sales type”-or “introvert” 

phrases have their place, but the judge shou ^ j 

degree of extroversion; he should enumerate e nu 
strength of characteristics helpful in selling. He mu 
ualize rather than generalize his subject. 

We Know So Much That Isn’t So.-Every interviews, or 
judge, is a human being who has, “ S^'V’Og up, accumu 
a large store of experience. These bits of the p 
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conscious cruelty and absence of judgment implied in the 
statement: “A few were hired and some were let go; so what!” 
There is little that can be said here for the interviewer who 
fails to consider his obligations carefully. 


^Vhat Yardstick?— In employment interviewing, we always 
find personality set against personality— the interviewer against 
the interviewee. Some bias always develops from this juxta- 
position of personalities, regardless of the job involved. It is 
inevitable that, to some extent, the interviewer will measure 
the applicant against himself. Since the interviewer does not 
usually possess a personality suited to the job requirements, 
such a comparison is almost inevitably beside the point and 
haimful. Properly the interviewer's judgment of the applicant 
as inferior,” “good,” or “excellent” must be made by com- 
paring the applicant \vith the job to be done, not by com- 
paring him to one's self as a personal competitor. 


We Oversimplify.— We are all creatures of habit in thought 
as well as action. Acquiring habits makes life easier for us. 
Whene^r a situation is repeated or nearly repeated, we adjust 
to It with a habit mechanism. We are in the habit of treating 
men a little differently from women. Of course, not all men 
arc alike, nor are all women; but they are somewhat alike, so 
ms ca o being alert to the personal characteristics of a par- 
Ucular person we sometimes merely adjust to the masculine 
OT feininine characteristics of the person and let it go at that. 
Not all salesmen are alike, either, but if we know a few dozen 
^11 If them well, we adjust to 

intr the same way. It is easier than treat- 

ing n ern as an individual. As our experience broadens 
fn h-Mh spread thinner, we continue more and more 

f it becomes in 

J n are likely to seem very much 

f =•>'"'>51 interchangeable, 

1^1 I T "no-T"'’ =>ny “f 

them. All Arabs, all Hindus seem very much alike to us. 
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the committee meeting on the case. He then hired a messen- 
ger to wait near the committee room until the dean appeared 
and present him with a note from the businessman, reminding 
him of his promise. The boy was re-admitted. 

The famous Judge Liebowitz, when he was an equally 
famous criminal lawyer, discussed the Lindbergh kidnapping 
case over the radio. In his talk he made the statement that 
when acting as counsel for defense, he would much rather 
have the last talk to the jury than the benefit of the legal pre- 
sumption that the defendant is innocent until he is proved 
guilty. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, attributes great influ- 
ence to immediacy of experience in his little poem that begins: 

A murdered man, ten miles away 
Will hardly shake your peace. 

Like one red stain upon your hand; 

And a tortured child in a distant land 
Will never check one smile today. 

Or bid one fiddle cease. 

When the interviewer has a number of people to interview 
at intervals for the same job, he will need to be particularly 
careful that the presence of an applicant does not have unwar- 
ranted importance in his decision. 

5. Length of Acquaintance Disturbs Impartial Judgment. 
Another cause of bias is length of acquaintance. When we 
evaluate strangers and do not have much evidence to go on, 
we can be relatively objective. With people we have known for 
some length of time, we are often unconsciously influenced by 
our previous associations. Knight* has reported a study of the 
ratings of a thousand public school teachers, made by super- 
visors who had known the teachers for periods from six 
months to twenty-five years. As the years of acquaintance 
increased, the estimates rose. The teachers who had been 
supervised for more than twenty years were characteristieally 
rated very high, even for physical efficiency on which the 
judgments were almost obviously false. Knight coneludes rvith 

, B. Kniglit, "The Effect o( the ‘Acquaintance Factor’ upon Personal 
J'iagmcnt5,’' Journal of 'Educational Psychology, XIV (192 j), 129 42. 
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from here and there and held onto, in some cases, for emo- 
tional reasons in the same way tiiat a child clings to a battered 
doll— often interfere with our comparisons in the present.^ A 
ready example is the engineer who believes that an engineering 
education is the best possible education and that all without 
it are only partially educated. A parallel case is the art student 
who believes that all people are narrow unless they have an 
arts background. These biases are so numerous that they can 
be classified, as we have in the following paragraphs, without 
exhausting the list. 

1. We May Attach Too Much Importance to Evidence 
from Sensations. We are often biased by the effect of favor- 
able or unfavorable sensations. We have a tendency to judge 
favorably people who are handsome, graceful, tall, or sweet- 
scented. When we are tired or hungry or under stress, we find 
it difficult to keep our mind on factors unrelated to meeting 
nseds. Out of this perhaps comes the salesman's slogan, 
Feed your prospect.” Banks, which render services much 
V « considerable emphasis on the impressiveness of 
their buildings in order to create a favorable distinction in the 
inmds of customers. Doctors end^vor to maintain attractive 
offices and large department stores often spend lavishly on 
intenor decorations. 

^ There is much in human nature to indicate that the inter- 
viewer wll often be influenced too much by his senses. Well- 
proportiOHM, well-groomed, handsome people with pleasant 
f^quently be favored to a greater extent than they 


2. The Here-and-Now Weighs Heavily. We have a tend- 
ency to recognize most keenly the things that are immediately 
this stoiy to demonstrate the 
point. The son of hi^end was “separated” from college for 
teiplmary reasons. The hoy repented and wanted to go back. 

a explained the whole situation, 

?"ii ^ assurance tiiat the boy’s case would be care- 

fully; Mnsidcred Not safeficd to let the matter rest there, he 
persisted until he learned the day and hour and location of 
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People who, in one way or another, are out of the m- 
terviewer's family”— from a different school, section of the 
country, social or economic level, and so forth— may often be 
unfairly and unrealistically judged. This characteristic of 
ing our own is obviously a difficulty in any situation in which 
the purpose is to weigh objectively a person’s actual abilities. 

6. We Looh Down on Some. Another source of error in 
judging people comes from moral pigeonholing. Morals are 
a vital and necessary force in the structure of any society. Yet, 
they sometimes lead us to misjudge other people. Jatnes 
Whitcomb Riley and Edgar Allan Poe were both reasoi^bly 
good writers. Puritanical New England, however, would have 
none of either. An inebriate couldn’t write anything worth 
reading was the brusque opinion. 

7. Group Suggestion Causes Bias. An opinion often re- 
peated by many people may lead us astray by becoming com- 
mon hnowledge,” There is a frequently repeated sajdng that 
the long-unemployed are poor material. This common sug- 
gestion can interfere disastrously with the estimation of a 
particular individual, 

8. Words Can Damn. The influence of words ran upset 
judgments. Mr. X says that Y is “unemployable, and the 
stigma of die term has damned him even though we do not 
know what Mr. X had in mind. Unemployable for what? 

9. Our Wants Disturb Our Judgments. All of us have 
watched people buy expensive things which they did not need, 
and which they later regretted buying; their wank upset their 
judgment. “Wants” in employment interviewing, whether 
concerned with employing a relative or friend or a person who 
is able to do us a favor, are dangerous influences. 

10. Our Projected Troubles Cause Bias. Any maladju^- 
ment in the judge will disturb his judgment. For instance, X, 
who was very conscious of his foreign accent, would not hire 
anyone \vith a similar accent, nor could he bear to have such 
a person near him. 
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the statement that it would usually be fair to say that )udg 
ment is of doubtful validity when the judge has known his 
subject too long 


4 Theories May Mislead We human beings are given to 
concocting theories and these theories sometimes return to 
plague us and to lead us into error There is a theory that tall, 
lean people do not sleep at night, that they are introverted and 
thinkers. According to this view, stocky people are extroverts, 
hearty and practical The slight evidence that can be found 
to support this theory is far too weak to justify a decision on a 
particular person ^ 

There is also a theory that all blond people are onginally 
from the north, where life is hard They therefore became 
strong, Viking like, aggressive people and retain these charac 
other hand, this theory states 
that dark people are so because their ancestors lived in sunny 
lands and ^veloped extra pigment to protect their skins from 
sunburn ^ese sunland people are supposed to be lazy, lux 
ury loving, loyal, and fnendly people But anyone who judges 
an individual m accordance with this theory is as likely to be 
wrongs nght ^ ^ 

of theones there is no end, and probably there should not 
*'=>' •>'='? their place, but all gen- 
S’i“!‘ '='»sely inspected when applied to 

judging the abilities of individuals 

Yo?. 3 “ Ot-^K'nd Essentially we are family folk 
to hi w” **’'= I"^hman who declared 


mpossible, and sure you’re 
torted the second Inshman ^ 


a liar,” re 


Ah, but Pat, ’twas none other than 
the beguiling reply 

“Oh, Mike It wasi That’s different 
seventeen feet and never mind thim” 


your brother, Mike,” was 
Sure he could jump the 


•See Chapter 2 
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out decisions and judgments are constantly influenc^ by still 
another factor-an even mote insidious one, in ^cause it 
is mote difficult for us to recognize in ourselves arid *erehy t 
eliminate. This factor is our individual unconscious learn g 
or conditioning. We find it reflected in an amusing t“t wth 
the Terman-Binet intelligence scale. F'v^r-old chddren 
ate shown some pictures of beautiful and ugly J 

asked: “Which one is beautiful?” Children who l^^ve not yet 
reached the age level where discrimination is P^s'b f 
pick out the ugly for the beautiful men asked why the 
selected face was considered beautiful, they are ' ® V .. 
“Because it looks like mama,” or “because it looks l>ke Aunt 
Mabel.” We learn mote signs of approval or 4’^.PPTf „ ® . 
we realize. Freud, in fact, went so fat as to insist that most 
men marry the unconscious images of their mo . 

Conditioning was first studied in dogs Pavlov, a Russian 

physiologist, rang a bell every day just trnnfd 

their food. Aftefa while, the ringing of the bdl aloiie would 
cause these dogs to salivate in the same way 
sight of their dinner. A person with heavy ^ack webrows 
who made us feel friendly torard him by being g 
might condition us to feel friendly toward anyone 
heavy blach eyebrows. A person with a sing-song ^0^ ^° 
struck us when we were young may have condiboned us to 
suspect and dislike everyone with a sing-song voic . 
usually as unconscious of this learning as were Pa , 
N^tly all of us, as we go through hfe^ke some ^t 

first sight and dislike others as quickly. The ’^«ason for thes 
reactions is usually that these persons remind us u 

of others who treated us well or poorly. .'ntrinsic 

diate likes and dislikes have much to do with the intnnsic 
qualities of the people we are reacting to. 

The difficulties svith examining , “I 

learned signs are the facts that they vary wth each of “S, and 
that we are usually unaware of their influence upon 0“^ “eo ' 
sions. Some of the influences that could set off ffiese condi- 
tioned reaetions are sueh things as a b'^’ok fi'css, g 

collar, a person who makes gestures wth his hands or 
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11. Transferred Judgments Are Often Wrong. The transfer 
of judgments, the habit of attnbuting the characteristics of 
one person to another who is closely related in some way, is 
another cause of error. There is a tendency, for example, to 
attribute the qualities of a parent to the son, although even a 
moment’s reflection will show how fallible is this idea. Many 
people, however, still think that a clergyman’s children should 
be exceptionally pious and that a college professor’s child 
should excel in studies. 


Everyone Wears a Halo.— We often like people or dislike 
them as individuals without looking for or being able to find 
out the reason why. This tendency to make a single general- 
ized judgment of the whole person has been called “halo.” 
Halo tends^ to be accentuated by some of the biases we have 
been examining like recency of the experience and length of 
acquaintance as well as reputation for moral or immoral be- 
n^or (halo can be unfavorable). Halo has a strong influence 
when we are examining characteristics that are not clearly 
defined oj well understood. 

In all jobs where specific abilities are called for— hand dex- 
enty, for example, or speed of movement— halo judgments 
are likely to lead us astray since hand dexterity is not closely 
related to the total personality impression. Of course, in cer- 
tarn jobs where the total personality counts, as in the work 
or a hostess or a sales person, it may be well to consider the 
the desirable to know 

sameCth'alf ‘n®' ^ always the 

tliirp n favn fo’’ Instance, would usually pro- 

the main ■ ® people would not agree with 

the maionty on just what constitutes beauty. 

dor™ 'l-™ “>3 used partly to break 

senaratelv ^ person on a number of characteristics 

brmSl^l differences m ability within the individual are 

satteririS"’"' "" “ 
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Most of US turn facts into inferences too easily. We learn 
a few facts about a person and assume that all other eharacter- 
istics of that person harmonize with these facts. For instance, 
if the applicant is well dressed and neat when we rneet him 
(a fact) , we tend to infer that he is habitually neat and usually 
well dressed, whereas it is possible that this parbcular person 
may be neat and clean only when he comes for an emj^oymmt 
interview. His language is clear and free from yulganty unng 
the interview, so we assume that his language is always accept- 
able. Again, this may not always be the case. 

Another channel of easy inference is similanty. T is app i 
cant loves to read and has a hobby of photography, so we in 
him almost immediately with someone we already know wun 
these inclinations. As one was judged, so the other follows. 
Such inferences are the way of the mind, and to some ex en 
necessary. But every inference should be labeled and guar e 
so that in review we can learn from our mistakes and improve 
our judgments. 

The danger of mixing inferences with facts can be seen in 
the list below. It is taken from an outdated manual and ccm- 
tains some misleading statements on indications of dishonest) . 

The following are si^s which indicate untruthfulness in the inter 
viewee. [Don't believe it.] 

1. Hangdog appearance. 

2. Tendency to repeat questions. ^ .. r, r, 

3. Talking in almost inaudible tones and acbng as though he 
wishes the expenence were over rvith. 

4. Unnatural emphasis 

5. Defensive smile or nervous laugh. 

6. Unuecessary, minute accuracy. 

Such factors might indicate dishonesty under some circum- 
stances if linked ivith other evidence, but there is a gr^t dral 
of inference involved in them. We have to infer that the 
emphasis is “unnatural” before we can infer that the 
indicates dishonesty. Again we must infer the smile o 
defensive before we can infer the smile to mean dis onesty. 
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short arms or long arms, or who doodles or taps, or who is 
very beautiful or very ugly, and so on without end. What is 
more disturbing is the fact that, although we do not realize it, 
any of these influences, or others as trivial, may lead us either 
to dislike a person or to consider him “interesting^^ and like 
him more than would be wananted by the facts. 

Whenever an interviewer becomes aware of the influence 
of one of these conditionings on himself he should record it, 
take careful note of the fact, and make an effort to eliminate 
its influence from his future judgments. 

It is obvious from the examples given that every interviewer 
^ould search his heart and make an effort to rid himself of 
bias. True, he will never be successful in developing 100 per 
cent objrctivity, but he will be partially successful. Aware- 
ness of the problem and careful self-examination are sure to 
help. 


. From Past Mistakes.— Experience is a factor of great 

importarice. The neophyte in almost any field is apt to make 
work conscientiously, he will 
^douhtedly improve as time goes on. But to improve wth 
people, the interviewer must know 
nnf Tin'^ 1 ° decisions— just as the marksman must find 

imnmv the target if he is to 

annn^ ^ might shoot all his life 

dcL. nl v""" find the direction and 
the simp and make the necessary corrections. In 

track of tliP employment interviewer should keep 

track of the work record of everyone he hires. 


The Bases of Judgment 

intfmWrt Mm.-The employment 

for his conclmt'n another person must have some basis 

the decision are"# 7 ^"^ materials of his finished product, 
separated. ’ inferences. Tliese must be clearly 
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the subjective information that indicates how 'veil 
a worker will get along with others and how well he is moti 

'’“It is well for the interviewerto keep clearlyin mjDd whether 
he is dealing with objective or subjective data. To confuse 
them is misleading. Both can be checked to ^ 

in diSerent ivays. Objective facts can be checked su^ 

jective facts can be checked, to some extent, by a . 

consistency. If a man says he is interested mco 

for example, he should have a collection of stamps 

was once thought of as a fact that a person go°d 

in some fields was almost surely poor m _ 

natural compensation or balance. Good m ant me 1 , p 
in English; good in thinking, poor m ° 

so it vras thought. Modern research has shown the oppo 
site is true. If a person is proficient m some ^ 
are that he will also be good in some other. This is we P™' 
ciple of correlation. Of course no one is equally good m 
everything, but it sometimes helps, in evaluating 3 P ' 
establish his level of ability in one iwp“lant factor and then, 
examine other particulars to see to what exten , ^ ’ 

excel, or fall below the previously determined charactens 

In examining facts it is useful to note that tlmy 
place in a chain of related faets— of rause and e ec , . 

this chain can well be followed up. For examp e, , . 

is well educated. It is still worth knoOTng i 
education, if he wanted it, if it was thrust upon ’ 
attempted to evade it, if he is contrauing or 
if he has plans for educating himself for a goo y y 
for only a short time ahead. _ ,, , r 

Sueh faets as are collected and examined will ^ ^le of 
the same value. Two areas, at least, 
individual’s past, since here is found the 
we have as to his future; and the job itself 
facts of the interviewee’s personality relate to t j q 
ments. 
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Are “the Facts” Really Facts?— Having separated the in- 
ferences and labeled them, we find a residue of fact. But are 
they really facts? That is, have they been reported or observed 
conectly? Memory always tends to be inaccurate even when 
intentions are of the best. Favorable personal stories are usu- 
ally exaggerated. Details tend to slip away. Past experiences 
often become confused and mixed together. Observations in 
an interview are often unequally directed by suggestion and 
consequently untrue. There is an oft-quoted case in which 
2,000 men were interviewed on their applications for lodging 
in New York City’s Municipal Lodging House.® One inter- 
viewer found that 62 per cent of the men he talked to were 
destitute because of drink and y per cent because of hard 
tmes. Another interviewer found from the same sampling 
that 11 per cent were there because of liquor and 60 per cent 
because of hard times. Facts, then, should be determined care- 
fully and checked in every possible way. 

Kinds of Facts.-\Vhen we have carefully gathered facts 
Kfore us, we must still differentiate between the kinds of 
jectiVe distinction is between objective facts and sub- 

Objective facts are the kind that can be verified directly. 
Hnn u ® intelligence test, the loca- 

previously worked for, and the 

he hasS number of years and the kind of training 

lie has had, these are all objective facts. 

bv tlip^ w facts reported in an interview are statements 
etc If opinions, attitudes, and ambitions, 

thatdnp<5Tr.*"if^^T''^^ lhat, in his opinion, a company 
ment inefficient, that state- 

he mistm^fs An employee who reports that 

fact. An inHJvJa stating (if sincere) a subjective 

dollars a week indicates that he requires seventy-five 

0 live on IS stating a subjective fact It is often 

Amencan of Note /' 
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and his vote, if known, to suggest opinions to others, ^ere 
is always the individual, even a judge, who iyill follow a 
particularly if he believes he is secunng his own position by 
doing so. 

More Than One Applicant.-When there is only one appli- 
cant, his qualifications are compared to the job requiremen 
as skilfully as possible, and he is either hired of ta 

rating scale of some kind is often used). When the 

than one applicant, however, we need some ec niq 
compare them. Several approaches are suggeste . 

Simultaneous Group Comparison. The applicants ^ay ^ 
called in at one time for a group interview, either o g 
their individual interviews or without that step. In 1 
the judge or judges (usually there is more than one ° 
in a group interview) can compare all the applicants ' ^ 

without memory loss. They may also stimulate one or aether 
of the interviewees if they wish to determine in some ^ 
ways how he contrasts with the others in the group. P 
interviewing presents some stress for the_ 
must be examined partly from this standpoint. Sine p 
sents a special type of interviewing, we will 
sideration at this point to a later chapter in whic 1 wi 
discussed in detail. 

Rating Scale Evaluation. Another method of Wging appli- 
cants is to make use of a rating scale and evaluate his ^^racto- 
istics as called for, either during the interview or immediat^y 
afterward. Such rating scales consist of a list of traits, racn 
one scaled, with the various degrees desenbed and often 
numerically evaluated. The interviewer then estimates the 
amount of each trait possessed by the candidate Such a srale 
xeduces general impressions to a manageable lOTm, an 
the further advantage that applicants need not be compared 
directly if there are memory or other factors that make^ ^ 
difficult. Each scale may be scored separately and a^ 
reached. (Rating scales will be considered further in ap- 
ters 13 and i8.) 
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Methods of Maldng a Judgment 


In all judgments, factors are compared or weighed like 
weights on a scale. We must now see what factors are to be 
compared in the judgments required of the interviewer and 
how this is to be done. In contrast to the personality of the 
interviewee, sized up in the interview, we have job require- 
ments which are given in more or less detail, depending upon 
the circumstances. When we come to the task of weighing 
these two factors— the job requirements and the man— against 
each other, we find that the task is frequently complicated 
by the fact that there is more than one applicant to judge and 
that there may be more than one judge. The methods used 
generally are as follows. 


More tlian One Judge,— The judgment may be made by 
one, two, or even more persons. It is cheaper and simpler to 
allow one man to make the selection, so, with jobs of lower 
grade, selection is nearly always done by one interviewer. In 
cases, too, where only one person need be satisfied with the 
employee or where there is one person of considerable 
au onty expressly interested in the particular interview, that 
person alone may make the choice. 

executive jobs, selection is occa- 
a y made by two or more persons. There are several 
^v^ntages m this arrangement as well as some difficulties. 

extraneous “personality-against- 
thi’n i> reduced since there are more individuals to 

the anni;^ have been allowed to question 

Doinh nf ^PP^P^ch him from more angles and 

^^nging out more information. As 
Often ^eir votes can he counted and averaged. 

°ilTttenhn„ in so domg, 

disadvanlap(«; ° ^ that might be of importance. The 

tefter 

one of the * judgment ditEculty in cases where 

Them ® ^ thu fi™ thun do the 

others. There is some tendency for such a person's remarks. 
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qualifications into such parts as personality, past achievemeiit^ 
the degree to which he satisfies the technical aspects of the job 
requirements, or other divisions that seem logiea.1 to the iuag“- 
Each applicant is then ranked in order of nrent ot each divi- 
sion sepLtely, and his rank is then counted, "ne rank^f 
the various divisions may he eombined for a final score, ine 
order of merit or rank judgment method, because of its sim- 
plicity, is probably the most widely used method of companng 
several applicants. 

The Validity of Judgmenls.-The choice of meftods for 
making the judgment is a matter to be determine ^ 
circumstances surrounding the interview situation. ^ , 

tory results will be obtained by any suitable method proviOea 
that proper evaluation has been given to the facts an m er 
ences determined during the interview. In other wor s, 
judgments and just decisions are dependent as much on the 
weight of the information gleaned in the interview as in the 
method used to weigh it. Consequently we will direct our 
attention in the next few chapters to techniques for gathering 
the necessary information most effectively. 
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Paired Comparisons. Following the interviews the various 
applicants may be compared one by one with each other. The 
diagram below shows tiiis method. 


Applicant A 
Applicant B 
Appiicont C 



T^e coniparisons are made horizontally; the scores are 
V Applicant A is not compared with himself 

( ) but wth and C'. Of A and B', the latter seemed 
better to the judge, so a plus mark is placed in the box BA 
judge found A better, so a minus 
■7nTif 1 box CA. Moving to the second hori- 

fllrpa^ are ready to compare applicant B. As we have 

sign considered better than A, so a minus 

nSd vAth course B is not com- 

center box is marked out. In 
in th^ rn ^ ^ found superior, so we enter a minus 
A' and horizontal row. In comparing C with 

entennliKi’ considered inferior to both, so we 

scores verHr^li box. Totaling our 

minus R TPrJ" V® A received one plus and one 

marks' Thic c plusses, and C received two minus 

parisons l^ves B the top man. The paired-com- 

cominp very cumh^ handicap of be- 

nianyfppl,?an^”'’"''= consuming if there are 

int< 3 vi" applicants may be 

quiremenK ®cem to meet the job re- 

is called an’ord/ “"’P’ced with each other in what 

hroS wh^l" /ndgment. By this method 

second ^ pet in No. /position, the 

A refinement '’“t in No. 3 position, 

tcnnement ot this device is to break up each applicant’s 
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the interviewer represents tlie company. He should not take 
advantage of this situation. For example, a male interviewer 
should not make personal remarks to a woman interviewee, 
nor should he shock the sensibilities of a naive or timid be- 
lt might be well to recall here the principle of similars. ^ Had 
it been practical, an interviewer who was similar to the 
viewee in characteristics and interests would have been used 
since he would find it easier to bring about quick and ready 
understanding. That being impractical, the interviewer must 
adjust himself to the great variety of people he meets. He 
must not use a ‘'highbrow” vocabulary on a working 
neither should he air his own opinions and experiences. He 
must not be cold and reserved, making the interviewee adjust 
to him. Rather he must mold himself somewhat to the other 
person’s individuality even before he begins to ask questions. 

Having learned many facts about the interviewee through 
his questions, the interviewer must guard all confidences as 
would a priest or psychiatrist. Not everything he learns will 
be confidential or harmful if repeated, but some informabon 
will be, so he must be on his guard to avoid repeating anythmg 
that might embarrass, confuse, or hurt his interviewee. He 
should not relate those awkward little accidents and shj« of 
speech that make good stories but hurt people s feelings. One 
interviewer frequently told with great gusto of the young girl 
interviewee who, in telling of how she had been insulted de- 
clared, “I was so mad, I could have slapped the insulator. 
Unwittingly he told the story some time later in the presence 
of the girl who made the remark. This blunder started a chain 
reaction of criticism against him that he had considerable 
difficulty to quiet. ^ , ., 

In summarizing the interviewer’s attitude, we mg^ describe 
it as a friendly one toward a new acquaintance. He ran be 
helpful, not by hinting at answers, but by Irading the dis- 
cussion to topics of importance and by pointing out specific 
elements on which information is needed.^ In leading the 
he will usually ask questions; questions, in fact, upon which 
the success or failure of the intervie\v may depend. 



Chapter 6 

ASKING QUESTIONS AND GIVING 
INFORMATION 


When information is sought in an interview, it is always 
brought out by means of verbal questions— not through forms 
or questionnaires. (When these latter are used, they should 
be completed before the interview.) There are several different 
types of questions that the interviewer can ash, and we now 
propose to examine them to see what tools he may carry in his 
query Ht. But first let us consider for a moment the attitude 
conducts the interrogation. 

If he falls into the method of the prosecuting attome]|^, 
cross-examining the interviewee, he will probably destroy his 
lnte^vle^v. He must start under the assumption that the inter- 
viewee and he are two friendly acquaintances, talking over 
some problems of mutual interest. He must also assume the 
honesty and good intenhons of the interviewee, and exert 
establishing friendliness and mutual under- 

He usiMlly approaches the interview realizing that he is the 
and knowing (from 
p y secured information) the subjects on which the 
conversation can most profitably concentrate. He should 
fterefore attempt to direct the talk to the right points rvithout 
using trickery to establish the 
'Vithout giving hints as to the tet things to say. 
His manner should be deliberate if not leisurely, permitting 
the m temervee all the time he needs to tell eveiythilig he feels 
essential to a trae and fair statement. 

_ The mtemewer must also remember that the other parly 
IS not speaking to him by choice hut is forced to do so because 
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importance. Such statements made in question form give the 
interviewee a chance to respond, to do something, to break 
the ice” and get the interview under way.^ It is better, of 
course, if such questions can begin to bring information from 
the very beginning, but such a purpose must not interfere with 
the ease of answering this kind of question. One interviewer 
suggests that, in the case of experienced workers, their previous 
experience be the source of the initial, calming questions. 
“You have worked before, of course, haven't you? Were you 
employed in town here on your last job?” When interviewing 
students leaving high school and college it is suggested that 
they be given a chance to talk about their education— I notice 
from your application blank that you have been a high school 
student. Was your school co-educational?” In the case of 
young people it is sometimes helpful to let them talk a little 
about their families. “Do you have any brothers^and sisters? 
“Do any of the others in your family go to work?” 

After the interviewee is settled in his chair, has made a few 
casual remarks, and has had a chance to size up the inte^ 
viewer, more searching questions can be asked. It is a good 
principle, however, to keep the questions easy until the intei^ 
view is well under way in order to avoid breaking the thread 
of mutual understanding that has been established. 

Directing and Redirecting Questions.— When the inte^ 
viewer is ready to ask for real information, he can begin with 
simple questions that merely direct the interviewee to talk 
about some particular aspect of his life. “You have worked 
before, I see. Will you tell me what your last job was hke? 
If it is very necessary to explore this particular subject, or if 
the interviewee grows loquacious on details of no importance 
or goes off the track altogether, the interviewer may want to 
bring him back. “You were beginning to tell me about your 
last ]ob, and I didn't understand your remark about the fore- 
man. Will you please make that clear?” And later on per- 
haps: “Won't you please come back and explain further about 
your last job? You began to tell me something about the 
hours you had to work." 
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Kinds of Questions 


We would do well in the beginning to notice that in all 
hinds of questions there are good ones and bad ones. The bad 
questions are the ambiguous ones that do not clearly indicate 
the kind of answer wanted and the multiple questions that 
ask ^several facts at once. An example of the ambiguous type 
is: Have you ever experienced a situation where you found 
work was play?” A multiple question may be one such as: 

\Vhat is your economic, financial, and educational status?” 
If the interviewer does not intend to waste time, the questions 
must point out clearly to the interviewee the direction the 
answers are to take. 

We come now to the kinds of questions that may be asked, 
e following list will be discussed in the order given. 

1. Quieting, rapport-building questions designed to win co- 
operation. 

2. Directing and redirecting questions. 

3. Challenging and arousing questions and statements. 

4- bpecmc information and consistency questions— cross-ex- 
amination. 


Narrative and organizing questions. 

D. Leading questions. 

7* Embarrassing questions. 

8. Stress questions. 

9. Quwtions of opinion to probe emotions and attitudes. 

10. 1 rade quesbons. 

11. Thought and puzzle questions. 

Questions Designed to Win 
and beginning of an interview 

excited oiif'cfJr?' ^ tim« when an interviewee becomes 

the person m * with the main objective of helping 

rnar^rcQuirnm^ do\jTi and gam control of himself. The pri- 
answer. ^“\Vm vn questions is that they be easy to 

findinpvnnrw-i^i,^ “Did you have any difficulty 

it is’”^Often tiJl notice what a nice brisk day 

answers to tiicse questions are of little or no 
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board Hoover’s train enroute to the West and was fortanate 
enough to set two hours alone with him. It was the ehance 
of a lifetime, but Hoover wouldn’t talk. 'The r^orter tned 
one teehnique after another without suecess. The minutes 
flew by, and what promised to be an opportun^ of a lifetime 
was apparently turning out to be a “dud.” TTen, more by 
luck than by design, the reporter questioned the accura^ of 
some statistics Hoover had given in a previous speech. At Uie 
charge. Hoover came to life. It was a challenge his engineenng 
training would not let him pass. He explained the figures in 
detail and proved that they were correct. Then, having beOT 
aroused, he kept talking. The reporter had no dimcu e 
rest of the journey, and the promised opportunity he tned so 
hard to develop really did materialize. 

In much the same rvay, the interviewer can challenge a 
person who refuses to talk, remembering, of course, to do i 
skilfully and follow up correctly lest the person s feelings be 
hurt and his good will lost to the company. CasuaUtatement^ 
such as: “Apparently you don’t understand this, may s a 
the talk flowing. Or even gentler, “I don’t want to ask you 
to explain something you don’t understand, so perh^s we 
better talk about something else.” Sometimes the chdlenge 
can be sharp; “You don’t seem to know what this is all abouh 
or “If you don’t want to tell me about your expenence, there s 
no use in wasting time. I’ll call someone who will te me. 

Whenever such challenging questions or statement are 
used, the interviewer must remember to heal all wounds be- 
fore the interview is over. In some cases he may even apo ogize 
and take some of the blame on his own head. I don t know 
what got into me to say such sharp things. I guess I m a little 
tired today.” 

Narrative and Organizing Questions.-Sometimra, in the 
early part of the interview, but after the interviewee has gotten 
well under way, it is desirable to ask a few questions tot re- 
quire some organization of the ansrver. For instance: Flrase 
tell me about your education. I want to know about all of it, 
so don’t leave anything out. Tell me about all the education 
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Challenging and Arousing Questions and Statements.- 
Some people do not seem able to say anything at all in an 
interview— or don't want to— so the interviewer must arouse 
them and get them talking. If he has been watching the inter- 
viewee closely during his opening remarks, he will probably 
already have some idea of why the person doesn't talk. Per- 
haps he is inexperienced and timid. Perhaps he is a taciturn 
working man with only a few words at his disposal. Perhaps 
he do«n t know what to say, sitting down, to a white-collar 
man. Or perhaps he is introverted, subject to moods, and just 
not ready to talk. 

If the individual is timid, he probably needs some help 
anything else. The interviewer can try talking a 
t m of information he needs 

things. After a few 
to bepin discourse and a very easy question or two 

enoueh person may feel at home and acquire 

technlaue^f information called for. Another 

lomed'to"wSnp^'tl!.’* working man who is not accus- 

mehowvnii invitation, “Show 

paper what vn Take this pencil and show me on 

M-gau%"Z’- ’’■g ? 

of a smaller one?” 

cut off the ® ™^e IS insulated, how do you 

Often after uiisto without damaging the wire inside?” 
working man will'h'e ^ specific questions such as these, the 
possiblf to try^uestfon?'^^ to talk more freely. It is always 
too, but it is^renthl t hobbies and home life 

his personal affairs LvondTfi'^ impression of prying into 
If the person is '™P® pertinent information, 

ing mood, he mav he j "lomse or just not in a talk- 
well known exatnZ of ty some definite challenge. A 
porter used in oJ!f^ was the method a re- 

durinuZof h^is'*""® -a" “terview from Herbert Hoover 
ounng one of h.s presidential campaigns. He managed to 
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before he goes on an inconsistency hunt. Memories are weak, 
and if a person is pressed for specific details and exact dates 
from the long past, he may make a number of inaccur^e 
statements with no intention of deceiving. Frequently the 
dishonest person can be distinguished by the nuinber and 
importance of his inconsistencies, or by his confusion when 
he is asked to explain them. Some brazen deceivers, however, 
do not become confused. No guarantee can be given that 
deceptions can be ferreted out in the interview and confes- 
sions obtained; otherwise there would be no need for the 
extensive research put into lie detectors. On the other han(^ 
a liar who is caught in an interview, and who must talk ^d 
answer questions if he is to gain his objective, is in rather hot 
water. A skilful interviewer can frequently expose him. 

Specific questions, however, do not serve their greatest us^ 
fulness in tracing down falsehoods. Their prime value is found 
in the everyday necessity for completing a story, the 

interview, the interviewee departs and is often difficulty to 
reach. If the interviewer has waited until after the interview 
to check his information, he may find himself lacking impor- 
tant details that must be filled in. What is the man s tele- 
phone number? Did he have particular experience in busine^ 
correspondence that is a minor factor but required by the job 
specifications? Was his war service a matter of days, months, 
or years? After the interviewee is gone, it may be a matter of 
considerable labor and time to get particular information mat 
could have been obtained in a moment if the interviewer had 
been careful enough to ask for it. 

Leading Questions.— These are questions that suggest a 
particular answer, and they may be asked to get some idea of 
the suggestibility of the interviewee. A person considered for 
a responsible position should not answer too ghbly or quickly 
just because a possible answer has been prepared for him. If 
a number of such questions are prepared ydth reasonably g^d 
—but not the best— answers su^ested, it is sometimes possible 
to tell how independent and careful the interviewee is. 

Leading questions are usually attacked because they are so 
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youVe ever had.” If the interviewee wanders about unsystem- 
atically in his answer, he gets a minus for his handling of this 
question. But perhaps he says, '‘Well, I received some of my 
training at home from my parents; some of it is formal train- 
ing I received in school and college; some of it I learned for 
myself. Suppose I tell you about each of these in turn.” Such 
an answer will earn a plus mark. 

There are many ways in which a person may organize his 
work history or his explanation of “everything he is inter- 
ested in. ^ T^is ability to organize one's thoughts is a valuable 
characteristic, and one which the interviewer may wsh to 
investigate for certain kinds of positions. 


Specific Information and Consistency Questions.— Memory 
IS somewhat more accurate in dealing with the narrative type 
or quptions we have just discussed than it is with particular 
there are often particular bits of needed 
ntormation that the narrative answers do not give. Conse- 
in interview progresses, it may be necessary to fill 

stance, direct questions. For in- 

schont?” graduated from high 
in CaUfnmS* J.v® Southwest done 

'intl cn/» 11 11. went on a 'binge' after the war 

cstim'^tf.",- 1.*^° rnoney you had saved; would you care to 
estimate )ust how much money that rvas?" 

tcnaewi-'r begins the interview assuming that the in- 

interview honest and sincere. If, during the 

interview, he beams to .i,. 


interview ‘'nd sincere. If, during the 

truth and’ all he has been told only the 

h™ to"d t 1 ctef “■> “^ine ‘he story he 
is to ask SDcrifii- ™consistencies. One good technique 

to sec if the ""e discussing here 

imp“,S ■’ ‘°g=‘her, add up to an 

he suspects the ; 1 ‘"le^e^'cr rviil seldom have to say that 
nskTor’^bn.Vo he need"^ do is 
the story realizes i, ^ ‘consistencies until the person telling 
Tlic interrieu er h"* ‘^PPed himself in his own statements, 
for suspectine did ’ should have some good reason 

suspecting dishonesty, usually derived from other sources. 
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The use of such questions is predicated on the theory that 
certain types of workers, salesmen, and supervisors must do 
their work under stress, and that certain questions tend to 
reveal how the interviewee is likely to respond under working 


conditions. . „„ ,. , 

Occasionally the rules for stress are given as, Don t hit 
h im or kick him, hut say anything to him that you wish. 
Efforts are made to humiliate the individual, to make him 
angry, to confuse him, to ridicule him. The mtemewer may 
use several helpers in applying this technique. S ress ® 
never, of course, he used at the end of the interview; enough 
time must he left to repair the emotional damage and to end 
the interview on a friendly note. Stress interviervs had consid- 
erable use in the Army, where the individual was m for the 
duration” and consequently had to accept whatever carne is 
way. It is prohahle that in business, however, stress should 
he applied very carefully in an interview,_and as a rule only 
by those interviewers who have had considerable expnence. 
In such cases it may reveal aspects of personality that are no 
revealed when all questioning is quiet and fnendly. 

Questions of Opinion to Probe Emotions and Attitudes.- 
Some consider attitudes as the very core of interview subject 
matter, so the interviewer should be ready to invesbga e em. 
Often there will be some attitudes of particular interest to the 
company like an individual’s attitude toward cornmunism, or 
toward overtime work or traveling on the job. A ^ ^ 
interviewee can he asked these questions directly. a 
you think of a life spent traveling around the countiy; would 

you find it interesting or boring?” "What do you in o 

individual who spends most of his evenings ^ c mg up 
his work or preparing for advancement? Do you 
that all avowed Communists should be deported . ^ ^ ^ 

the questions somewhat extreme, it is often possi e o ^ 
a rise out of” the interviewee and start him talking. . 

has started to express himself on a topic, it is usually possi 
to determine about how extreme or mild his /P 

some cases it may be desirable to be more subtle. What is 
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often used unconsciously by unwary or oversympathetic inter- 
viewers. Our secretaries, you know, have a great deal of de- 
work to do; I suppose you do like detail work, don’t you?” 
Do you want to work in Room A, or would you rather work 
withthe more successful people in Room B?" 

The interviewer should never suggest an answer to his ques- 
on unless he is doing it deliberately with a definite purpose, 
uggertible people are often easy to supervise and are co-oper- 
vnf* *1^ good leaders and supervisors. 

questions are used to examine suggestibility, 
if ®“Sgested answers included should be very poor, 
resmn^^f y >nterviewees who are not suggestible may still 
eettino rtip • rf''fr^ answer with the intention of 

viduals interviewer must be alert for such indi- 

astoT^wnm'f^ Q““ffons.— These include such questions as 
vious iob asking a man his salary on a pr^ 

questiln^ iItto‘tL“"f ® ‘liese and other personal 

cumstanca th» • . ‘."f°«>ation is needed. Under such cir- 

precaution t£t he 

mation earlier in tf is never to ask for such infor- 

viewee may be imiJf than is necessary. The inter- 
ior this reason flow of information disturbed, 

obtained befnrn f. necessary information should be 

next precaution fln^stions are broached. The 

tions. Havina tah ° ^P'am the reason for asking the ques- 
may next exnerimfi.'*'?,® precautions, the interviewer 
questions, and use n, foim in which he asks such 

gets the best tesiih. ‘'^J?*™^"ation or form with which he 
trouble if they are h ' ai questions seldom make iriuch 
and frankness. andled in proper sequence with simplicity 

Stress Questions Pmi,., 

sidered stress Quesr;’n„ questions might be con- 

certain information tkat they are asked only when 

hand, are usually questions, on the other 

of making the intervieivp answers but for the sake 

B mteiviewee respond under some kind of stress. 
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2. Question: Where is the combustion chamber? 

Answer: Between flue sheet and fire hox. 

3, Question: What usually causes tubes to blister? 

Answer: Dirt, mud, sediment, scale. 

Thought Questions.-The ability to think is letter mras- 
ured by test than by interview, but m cases “f 

viewer has no tests at his disposal or no oppor . ^ , 

them, he may wish to fie 

thought processes. The main difficulties of thr p 
in the fact that the interviewer is apt to compare mte 
viewee’s thought processes with his own always 
procedure. A second problem is that of menffil s . ^ 

difficult for some people to take a thinking set m an 
When a thought problem is asked verbally, 
proper set may be induced in the interviewee by y 

‘^“ln°exlm^ oi mental set and the difficulties it can create 
ate illustrated in the following thought Xot 

popular with nine-year-olds but which ^ . 

anLr: “When is a rock not a rock?” The f ^^er to this 

puzzle should not be given here. ^ , t ^ j 

It for himself, in order to see how difficult it may be or ffim 
to find an answer that will be obvious when he hea it. 1 ue 
answer is (of course) : a rock is not a rock when 

'’’"some people would call such a question ^ cat* queshon 

or perhaps, a very foolish one. Yet it is one ^ ., jj. 

directs the mental set. Most people will search th g 

memories of broken, crashed, thrown, ® ihe re- 

some glimmer of the relationship which 

quirements of the problem. Of course they wi n 

answer in this way because they are searching m g 

The moral of this example is that thought 
teally measure a person’s ability to think are very . , 

present in the interview. When such .v ? 

the interviewer should prepare them carefully o 
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your opinion of the trial and sentence of Harry Bridges?” 
“Mr. Hoffman, former president of Studebaker, has hardly 
seen his home for the last two years; do you think it worth- 
while to attract so many responsibilities that your personal 
time is all used up?” 

Just as an interviewer examines a job description before he 
meets applicants for that job, so he should consider the atti- 
tudes he may want to explore before he goes into the inter- 
view. People have attitudes toward all of their possessions, 
activities, friends, and work. It has already been suggested that 
attitudes may be explored through a number of approaches. 
The individual’s clothing, automobile, and life insurance; his 
dancing, fishing, church and theater attendance; his ideas of 
business, politics, and philosophy. Any of these may be en- 
trances into the sentiments or complexes which business men 
usually call attitudes. 

It is obvious that attitudes are not subject matter for a 
screening or short “weeding out” interview. To investigate 
them in any meaningful way requires time, for one does not 
necessarily talk about the job but often goes far afield when he 
IS exploring attitudes. If enough time is given to their explo- 
ration, the interviewer may find himself well repaid. However, 
unless he can give his interviewee plenty of time— in some 
cases, as much as an hour and a half-he had better stay in 
shallower water. 


Trade Quwtions.— In some situations an interviewer must 
^estion skilled craftsmen who know more about their work 
I. ^able the interviewer to determine the 

extent of the knowledge of such men, trade questions together 
with the answers have been made available for nearly every 
trade. In questioning a boilermaker, for example, such ques- 
tions as the following^ could be asked. 

1. Question: Why is caulking done’ 

Answer: Make steamtight (stop leak) (tighten sheet). 


n.ent'offiS 
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some simpler job. Individuals who will “take anything’ wll 
often make an attempt first to get one of fte most competihve 
and sought after positions in the firm. There are others, pa - 
ticularly among those who think success is 98 per cen u , 
who will take a chance on their 'lucky day, or weanng their 
“lucky necktie.” Such a peison will attempt to grt some posi- 
tion for which they have no qualifications. These people 
realize that it does not pay to show their colors too 
such missions, so they will maneuver a bit, if possi e, 
they tell where their real interest lies. Jobs are sometimes 
actually misrepresented, too, by employes who bnng 
friends or who report job opportunities in their commu , 

whether or not they understand the job requirements. 

It is therefore necessary for the interviewer always to find 
out very quickly— in the first few moments of 
if the applicant has come for a job that is available. V 

that is done by naming the job, but somehmes by _ y 
describing it. “Let’s see; we have an opening for a lanitor 
this morning. That’s the job you are applying for, isn t it? 
Until both patties agree on the job that is the subject 0 
particular discussion, no real progress can be ma e 
interview, . i 

It is always a loss to have an applicant accept wor “ 
false assumptions, then leave after one or two weeks. Accept 
ing a job is quite an important decisioti ? 

cially to a young person who may feel that the jo 
consideration will set the direction of his career, 
anticipates becoming a permanent employee— remain S 
a job for five, ten or fifteen years-will want to be ty 

certain he is making a correct decision. Of ^ 

persons who, because of need, will take the job y 
really rvant, but even here they will choose as well as they ran 
In order to bring in employees who will stay a § 
possible, the interviewer should give applicants all the essen- 
tial information about the job during the 
view. But what may be considered essential? It ’S b^t to 
determine what the applicant thinks is esseritial by as ' "S ' 
‘■Is there anything, noV that you would like to know about 
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view and try them out a number of times to find out how 
they work They should be straightforward questions, not the 
kind called puzzles, since the essence of most puzzles lies in 
the misdirection of attention or mental set. Such questions 
are no measure of a personas ability to think. 

Giving Information in an Employment Interview 

When the interviewer has obtained all the information he 
needs, he must remember that the interviewee may have some 
questions he would like to ask. Then, too, toward the end of 
the interview, the matter of ending on a friendly note should 
be effected In the following discussion we will consider the 
information that will probably be given in an employment in- 
terview since that is the most standard and can be discussed 
to best advantage. We will note, too, when to give this in- 
formation. 

There are three prime reasons for giving information during 
interview, and these reasons dictate to some 
went boththe amount given and the time at which it should 
oe given The three reasons are: (i ) to give the interviewee a 
clMr understanding of the kind of available job or jobs he 
ng conndered for; (2) to give him enough information 
about thejob and the working conditions to enable him to 
make up his mind on whether or not he wants the work; and 
|3J o egin the onentation of the applicant who is hired. 
Let us consider each of these. 

annhrmlf^^lf Arailable Job.— Every now and then an 
no? nn.n i of getting a job that is 

inteSerm ™ available )ob, which the umvaiy 

Jiintamfrl T'’'* ^all may he due 

mation gehTi";w 's’”’'’ 

Somc peoplc will apply for an 
firni-i'nn fn ® though they have not the least quali- 

'/-Such people, m order to get the opportunity 
■IT' fT frt 1 f believe) persuade the interviewer, are quite 
willing to let him assume for a while that they are asking for 
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you are not qualified for the job.” Consequently, the best 
time to give information that will enable the apph^nt to 
determine whether he really wants the job is about the time 
the interviewer has decided he is definitely interested m the 
applicant. Some other topics that the interviewer should con- 
sider explaining at this time, whether or not they are asked, 
are the following: 

Method of wage administration Salary scale 

Opportunity for promotion Method of rating 

Vacations Holidays 

Working hours Pensions 

Group insurance 

Orienting the Employed Applicant.— Most of the task of 
orienting the new employee is the responsibility of the foreman 
or supervisor under whom he works, but the interviewer can 
usually begin giving some of the information that belongs un- 
der this classification. He may introduce the new empmyee 
to a number of the people with whom he will work, parncu- 
larly those in the personnel department. He may tell where 
most of the people buy or eat their lunches; where the rest 
rooms are; where smoking is permitted. If he can be help u 
with suggestions about transportation to and froni work or 
about parking privileges for employees' cars, he will exp am 
these. Every firm will have its own bit of general information 
which new employees need to know before they feel at home. 
It is with this kind of information, and perhaps a bit of en- 
couragement, that the interviewer leaves the new employee. 

In cases where the applicant could not be employed, it is 
often possible to give him other kinds of information as e 
interview comes to an end. If an applicant is young and lacks 
a particular skill (which prevented his getting the ]ob), it is 
often helpful to tell him so, together with information on how 
the skill can be acquired. Occasionally an interviewer can 
recognize that the applicant is looking for a job for which he is 
less qualified than for other types of work. It may be possible 
to point this fact out to the individual and direct him to a 
type of work where his opportunities are greater. Sometimes, 
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this job?’' Because of his past experiences the interviewee may 
consider important something that would not occur to the 
interviewer, “What happens if a person comes in late once 
in a while?” “Is it possible to get off early occasionally to do 
some shopping?” “Would I be expected to do overtime work 
often?” “Can I save up my vacation time for three or four 
years, as they do in civil service, and take a long vacation all 
at once?” 


Sometimes it may be sufficient to answer the applicant’s 
questions, provided everything is clearly understood. The 
questions about coming in late and leaving early should be 
tied down more specifically, unless neither is allowed at all. 
^^at is ineant by “a little late” and “occasionally”? Usually, 
however, it is well for the interviewer to make sure that the 
applicant understands some of the important factors of the 
job which may be distinctive to this company. “You may 
know that we don’t pay much attention to race prejudices 
nere, and you may be placed at the same cutting bench Nvith 
a Negro; is that all right with you?” “The supervisor under 
whom you will work is very skilful and well liked by most of 
those who know him, but his tongue is a little sharp at times; 
do you think you can take it?” “When Christmas season 
comes around, overtime is required; please don’t take this job 
unless you feel you can work five evenings a week for the two 

weeks preceding Christmas.” 

should never be overlooked at this time, 
n fin • necessary at this point in the interview to reach 
madp agreement, but the general range should be 

Ion? ”5 ^reed upon. Interviews often run quite a 

arv^ because of a disagreement on sal- 
at thp "Kp t 1^0 specifically stated almost 

“tsrviewer should mahe up his miild 
inh inform before giving him much 

innlhinriT- “ ™"«^essarily emba^ssing to tell an 
aFFin?.? 'l ® position and have him enthusiastically 

accept It, only to say, after a little fact finding, "But I’m afraid 
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SPECIAL TASKS FOR THE INTERVIEWER 

Although every interview should be a s^fuHy conducted 
conversation, that, by itself, is not enough. As as y 
been indicated, the interviewer is also responsib e or ac i 
ing certain specifie objectives, the most common of which, 
and the primary function of the employment in erview, 
the measurement of the interviewee. The interviewer inay 
also have other taste, such as motivating and pcrs“adii^&, 
teaching, directing, disciplining, and adjusting emotional prol> 
lems. Each of these objectives or taste will now be examined 
in order. 

Interview Measurement 

All employment interviews imply sorne tend of 
ment apart from the use of tests. According to a . 

by Jones' in the State of Mississippi, i6i of 
ing used the interview in employment. By contrast, only fo^ 
us?d any form of test in addition to the interview Even 
where tests and other devices are in use, they supp 
rather than displace the interview. For compani^ “ f. 

no other measuring device, the interview must be , 

bus, all-service instrument For ^mpanies whic “ , 

ardizcd application blante, itemized reference 
cmplojincnl tests, the interview can render a ^pcci , , 

ice, functioning in a ivay most suited to iti na ura . 

Let us now examine the interview to detenninc l ow well 
it can cany out the function of measurement In doing so, a 
number of questions come to mind. 

- P. M. Icmcs. ‘TcnonncI Policies and Pnetica Sanv}-," FcnonncI Journal, 
XX (1941), ao^. 
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particularly with young people, applicants will apply for work 
that IS out of season An eqplanation of the seasonal nature 
of the work will help them Occasionally, when a person can 
not be employed, the interviewer ^vlll know of some other 
firm where he has a chance In all these cases, if the inter 
viewer can help the rejected applicant with a little useful 
information the firm will usually be paid much more in good 
will than the cost of the small amount of time invested 
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Terman has made some observations and suggestions® for 
the use of his test that apply equally well in business inter- 
viewing. It is not enough, he points out, that the measure- 
ment be able to discriminate between extremes; ^ 

genius from a feeble-minded person may be desirable, but not 
particularly difficult. What is needed is some method that 
will point out smaller intermediate differences, as on 3 
In business it may be to separate the person who can 0 e 
job well from the person who can do it better, and mm from 
the person who can do it best. _ _ . 

A common difficulty encountered in estimating^peop e, 
according to Terman, is to separate ability from age. There is 
a normal tendency to feel that age and ability are close y re 
lated. Since this is not always so, age is often a disturbing 
element in appraising abilities. Sound interviewing techniques 
are required to separate the two and to evaluate ability alone. 

There is an equal difficulty in separating ability 
sonality. Decayed teeth, falling hair, dirty fingernails, ill-nthng 
clothing, and unfastened buttons lead the casual observer to 
underestimate intelligence. Beautiful eyes, a lovely skin, 1 e 
movements, athletic build, vivacity, and gaiety ran cause equa 
overestimation of intelligence. The same difficulties appear 
when we judge abilities in business. 

Abilities Must Be Measured While in Use.-Terman also 
suggests some general precautions on administering ® ^ 

ligence-measuring interview which well can be obs^e ^ in 
business interviewing. To begin widi, he points out, i is ini 
possible to measure ability unless it is being exercised ana 
this exertion in an interview requires attention and e or ^ 
is the person being interviewed, of course, who mus give 
attention and exert himself. TTie interviewer, howevCT, is 
Tcsponsible for arousing and directing these responses. It is up 
to him, too, to arrange the situation that will stimulate the 
activities he wishes to measure. 

•Louis M. Tcniun, The McOTiremont of Inlcffigcnce (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916). 
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1. To what extent is measurement by inte^vie^v possible^ 

2. What characteristics are covered best by the interview? 

3. Is special training needed for such interviewing? 

4. What are the best interview techniques for measurement? 

5. Can honesty, industry, perseverance, and the intention to 
remain permanently with the firm be determined? 


To What Extent Is Measurement Possible?— Theoretically 
the basis of all measurement is comparison to some standard. 
No simply arbitrary standards for people exists of course, but 
we can constmct them. We can set up requirements for a 
job and apply them in the form of standardized or similar 
questions to all applicants for that particular job. This meas- 
urement is not as simple or objective as measuring distance 
with a yardstick, but it is a method of measurement. It sug- 
gests that the impartial comparison of the capacities of a 
number of individuals with a well-devised set of job require- 
ments mil indicate the most desirable individual, 
fi, ^ applied, the most famous of such measurements 

I"‘«'>'gence Test. Just before 1000, Bluet 
^“"5 school authorities to test the children 
the h f “uld not learn quicldy enough to repay 

ivp Bluet gathered what 

infr. ^ number of job samples and assembled them 

ahVpH « ^n'^snmbling job requirements. The jobs he visu- 
schnnl ct. u being normal three-, four-, five-year-old 

able to iln n!™ through the school ages) and thus 

were school work assigned to them. The job samples 

These nmM problems of children in each age category. 
ardized'fnm?”'n-''^^^^ presented by oral questioning in stand- 
interviewer a I™**®" was memorized or read by the 

Binet was exactly the same way. 

measureineni-*''t'^^^*^^!.*^^*' a few years his interview- 

several countries '■S“ne "ras translated and copied in 
Universitv rev" a United States, Terman of Stanford 

time tTie%’ use in this country. At the present 

time, the Terman-Bmet Test is used from coast to coast. 
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ment, we come to a hodge-podge of opinion that at first srems 
to defy classification. Holhngworth astonished the business 
world m 1929 by reporting a study in which twelve sales man- 
agers attempted to choose from among fifty-jeven applicants 
i4h such conflicting results that the best and the worst were 
mixed, Hollingworth said, almost as though they ^lad ccc" 
ivinnowed by chance.^ Subsequent criticism has P°'iit“ 
that Hollingivorth’s sales managers were worbngwlhout ben- 
efit of iob descriptions or interview training, hut the behet 
that the interview could select with some accuracy was shaken 
and has never quite been recovered. c «- i,..a 

Following studies provided conflicting resulte. Scott had 

six sales managers interview thirty-six appl'cantt. T h^e salM 

managers could not agree on putting ttventy-eig o 

either the upper or lower half of their pcup- 
psychologist and six sales managers interview twelve app 
for work as truck drivers. Here the intemewers ™“ged onty 
to achieve some agreement on the two best and the tw 
drivers. In none of these three experiments, ^w^er, were 
the sales managen trained for interviewing. The 
were unplanned, and, in the first two e^enmen , . , 

viewers did not even have job specificabons for the pa 

job. . 4^ 

If, however, we restrict our observations to expcnmenb on 
interview validity in which the interviewers 
trained for what they were doing, the results are c cn 
cral times it has been demonstrated that intelli^nc 
estimated reasonably well in a typical interviOT If 
ate familiar with what intelligence is supposed to be m one 
study,' Sncdden asked questions involving a difficult vorapu- 
laiy, such as: "What kind of work have you done involving 
•Hnnj- L. Hollingworth, Vocntioml Pij-chologj- nnd Chmclcr Analj-sii 
(Nw York; Appleton Century-Crofts, Inc^ >929)* P*—. ^ . __ -.5 

• W. D. ScStt, AA-ertising and Sdlmg Magazine, October, 1915- PP- 5 - 

A. J. Snow. "An Exporin.ont in Iho Vnlld.ty of lodging Hnmon Abn.p.," 

/oQmal of Applied Psjxhobg)*, ^^ 1 I (i 9 M)» 539 4 PjvchoIogicaJ 

• D. Snedden. General Welligcnce by Intet%ie« , i Jycno 

Cimic, XIX (1930), i3i*34- 
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What Characteristics Are Best Measured?— Both theory and 
practice indicate that, under proper circumstances, the meas- 
urement of intelligence by interview is possible. Since measure- 
ment in the business interviw has not been as successful as 
the Terman-Binet interview, however, we must examine the 
circumstances. If there ^ve^c but one job in industry with but 
one set of human requirements to be fulfilled satisfactorily, 
measurement interviews in business might be patterned di- 
rectly on the Terman-Binet test. In this test, every question 
is planned in advance, standardized, memorized, and its meas- 
uring ability determined. The measuring requirements in 
business and industry, however, because there are so many 
different jobs, vary so much that a more flexible technique is 
required. There are literally thousands of different job descrip- 
tions, each representing a situation that requires the possession 
particular abilities. To validate every question that 
should be asked of candidates for every job would be an end- 
less procedure. 

Because of this diversity of jobs and job requirements it 
se^s desirable to pare down the measuring aspects of business 
in eiyi^s whenever possible. A common statement to this 
1! characteristic that can be objectively measured 

a V j ^ removed from interview esUmate. This is never 
c leve in smaller companies where facilities are not available 
rnn it is a Valid goal. Intelligence 

tested better by a standardized test form than it can 
hp average interviewer. Many job skills can 

test ' ^riformation also can usually be measured by 

of characteristics best suited to measurement by 
interview are presented in Chapter 14. Here 
minatinn that the characteristics best suited to deter- 

tion (^) sources of objective informa- 

adiustmLfc (3) Interests, (4) emotional 

f (5) ambitions and objectives. 

Necessary?-When we return to the 
question of interviews that have demonstrated good measure- 
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agreed very well in their decisions, and their work was con- 
sidered a useful contribution. 

Morse and Hawthorne,® relating the experienee of the Los 
Angeles City Civil Service Commission, found that selection 
without the interview led to many complaints from supervi- 
sors. Interviews alone were useful, and interviews supported 
by objective tests provided still better predictions. Taylor 
reported that a twenty-minute interview by a committee of 
three persons was valuable in selecting medical students at 
Drake University. Putney^' described a case in which soldiers 
were chosen from their units, some at random and others by 
interview, at the Aircraft Warning Unit Training Center, 
Drew Field, Florida. Of those selected at random, 29 per 
cent completed the course, while 84 per cent of those chosen 
by interview were successful. McMurry^® and Hovland and 
Wonderlic find increased interviewing success following the 
use of a patterned or standardized interview. 

It would be too much to say that interviews have been 
found highly accurate measuring devices in business. 
however, correct to say that some success in measurement has 
been demonstrated and that by employing the proper meas- 
ures, such as those suggested below, the evaluating interview 
may be a very useful instrument. 

1. It is always desirable, whenever possible, to support 
interview with test results and with any other objective 
information obtainable. 

2. It is always desirable to have placement inter\'iewers 
trained for their work. 


*M. T. Morse and J. W. Hawthorne, ‘‘Some Notes on Oral Examina- 
tions," Public Personnel Review, 1946-47, pp. Cf,, 

^ “Cn.nl Tajlor, "The Pmonal InteJvW m ‘h' S'ljcl.on of n- 

^ents," /ouraal of the Assodation of American Medical Colleges, AXiu 

RichliV'^V. Putney, "Validity of the Placement Interview," Personnel 

the Patterned Interview," Personnel, XXIII, 

* “clTlLf/n’d’ind F. E. Wonderlic .'“"’■d’ 

SUndardized Interview," /ounral of Applied Ps)-cIioIoEy, XXIH (■939)- 537 
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pertinacity?” His results have the comparatively high accuracy 
of a validity of .82 as compared wiUi tests. 

Another successful experiment, and one particularly valu- 
able because of its technique, was that of Dr. Joseph Hanna ^ 
Dr. Hanna, the interviewer, estimated the intelligence of fifty- 
four applicants for the Personal Counseling Service at the 
West Side YMCA in New Yoilc City. His estimates were 
Aen compared with the scores on two intelligence tests taken 
by each of the applicants. Dr. Hanna agreed with the tests 
^ well as the tests agreed with each other. The results were: 
Dr. Hanna versus Test 1, correlation .71; Dr. Hanna versus 
.66; Test 1 versus Test 2, correlation .77* 
rhe criterion used by Dr. Hanna was internal consistency 
among cues, and his principal cues were as follows. Suggesting 
2g in elhgence: (1) reported outstanding specific aptitudes 
such as in mathemabcs, music, etc.; (2) reported high scholar- 
conversational ability; (^) good habits of applica- 
t intelligence: (1) low 

*5' '^l^^*^^^"'^”communicating behavior; (3) me- 
tional (4) early specialized courses; (5) emo- 

overidentification with narrow 
Dr vir,' 'V failure to finish courses. In checking his results 
some tendency to overesti- 
the infpi/” ^ ofhisyounger subjectsand underestimate 

shin Subjects. Reported high scholar- 

a number oTell^rs!*'^ important single one that led to 

durin*p”fhp^^*^ ^ study involving 1,359 officers made 

Sasls^^tK^' General's oLe. The em- 

interview ®^P^*^ment was on social reactions during the 
then reouirprl were carefully briefed, and 

their ratinp-; mterview each officer independently. Later 
^ S ere discussed and combined. The interviewers 

3 ndPsycEologicayMSiirJSi"^^^v?»*"*'*'‘^"^ interview,” Educafiona/ 
*E A Rundquist (Autumn, 1950), A20 30 

in G. A Kelly (ed ) New ‘ Interview Tor Selection Purposes 

University of Maiyland^i^^yj * m Applied Psychology (College Park, Md 
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tion of organizing and patterning employment is 

indicated. On the other hand, a completely standardized or 
patterned interview with specifically worded questions whic 
must always he ashed in the same way is not of much value 
unless the questions for every different job are of proven wort . 
To determine the merit of sueh questions would require a 
prohibitive amount of statistical work and the development 
of objective measures of success on the job that many srna 
companies could not afford and large companies mig 
find profitable. 

The Interaction Chronograph. E. D. Chappie working at 
Yale and M. I. T. developed a time-measunng apparatus, or 
interaction chronograph, to measure the time elemen s in 
rvay one person adjusts to another. The theory rras that time 
was the only objective factor in the interview an so 
special attention. The machine produces ten columns ot fig- 
ures, giving such data as how often each person starts talking 
during the interview, how long he conhnues talking, 
long he is silent, how often he intermpts, how often he fails 
to respond. The purpose of secunng this information is to 
determine something of the interviewee sp^sonaity an 
perament The chronograph gives no indication o in g 

The usmcdthe Chappie Chronograph, mostly department 
stores, claim good results. In addition to 
viewer, a machine operator is required, and 

machine itself must be secured. Moreover, results must be 

validated for every job in every different situation. .. . 

apparatus of this kind must prove itself, and i . PP . 
now covers only an infinitesimal fraction of measurement in- 
tc^vic\^^ng. 

Canlloncstyand Similar Subjective Factor Be Dctcmined 

in the IntcrviewT-Interviewers are often told to ^"d ouh s 
far as they ean, whether applicants are honest, P^c'®^’ 
hard working, and desirous of becoming Pf"’®f 
Many e.vperts, however, say that ^“c\ 
be determined in the intemew at all. It is probablj tm 
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3 It IS always helpful to validate a particular interviewer, 
that IS, to allow him to follow up his selections and leam 
of their success or failure, and the reasons 

4 It is always wise for an employment interviewer to be 
skeptical of his power to evaluate people and to look for 
all possible help from objective data and the opinions of 
other interviewers 


What Are the Best Interview Techniques for Measurement? 
—It has also been found that tiie measurement aspect of an 
interview increases as it becomes standardized One of the 
most successful attempts to develop the interview as a meas- 
unng device ^s reported by Hovland and Wonderhe^' on 
wor one for the Household Finance Corporation These 
with the premise that the employment interview 
mst-rnmPTir'°T? ^ ^I^vclopment to become a sound measunng 
diTTP ^ A ^^‘luired, first, more standardization of proce 
an efficient use of rating scales to record 
**^em elective In order 
thev ® objective, they developed what 

examnation nTf^ ^‘^gnoshc Interviewer's Guide (For an 
examination of this guide, see Chapter 13) 

also mdiraf* interview, reported by McMuny,^® 

me ?n a soand technique for ,udg- 

pam a working for the Link Belt Com- 

and one half ^^”^1^* ratings and those made by foremen one 
MayCl^ pC => the Whi/e Motor Aero 

selected by pattemerf ™ecess of 108 men 

were follower! tn “ interview was determined These men 
on the road as drwaf ^ training program and out 

relation 6i) betopen substantial agreement (cor- 

inteiviews and patterned employment 

The case fnr supervisor’s ratings 

old unplanned mteC^w'^d strong as against the 

3nd some development in the direc- 

JDid 

“Loc at 
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inconsistencies, it is helpful to use questions with simple fac- 
tual answers or those that can be answered with yes or no. 

Dr. Kinsey, author of the treatise on the sexual behavior ot 
men, had to consider the question of honesty of answers to 
personal and embarrassing questions as a major problem. He 
developed a technique that may be used in the employinent 
situation. The interviewer should realize, however, that al- 
though Dr. Kinsey got results with his method, rts actual 
validity or the truthfulness of the answers were never deter- 
mined. The method he employed was to assume the in er- 
viewee’s participation in every sexual activity unless it \^s 
specifically denied and to ask questions so rapidly that the 
interviewee would not have time to think up plausible ra- 
tionalizations of untruthful denials. To make use of t is 
method, the interviewer would have to prepare a set of ques- 
tions to use in rapid-fire order, each question subtly assuming 
the interviewee*s *'guilt.” For instance: How soon do you 
think you will have enough experience with us to move on 
to some better job?” or '‘do you think you can adjust to our 
ways very quickly so we gain some advantage from having you 
before you must leave?” ‘‘Have you thought out your nex 
step after taking this job?” “Where will you use the expenence 


you hope to obtain from us? . t_. j r 

The point system in selecting salesmen by weig ^ ' 

cation blank" might be used to investigate the selective 
factors we have been discussing, although most of t e 
involved in this method is done outside the inte^iew. i 
method is based upon the study of the characteristics oun 
in good and poor salesmen. These characteristics are eva u 
ated in points, depending upon the frequency o eir occu 
rence among the successful and absence in 
-or vice versa. Applicants are questioned about the character- 
istics for which values have been established, and their prob- 
able desirability is measured in terms of the scores they 


accumulate. 


"See T. L. Rosenstein, Scientific Selection of Salesmen (New Yorl:. 
McGrawHill Bool Co , Inc , 1944)* 
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no interviewer can guarantee to determine such characteristics, 
hut there is no doubt that he often finds out a good deal about 
them. There are several methods that can be used and which 
we will enumerate and examine. The interviewer may, (i) 
check his applicant’s references, (2) examine his past, (3) ob- 
serve his statements for consistency, (4) use the Kinsey sys- 
tem, or {5) use the point system. 

When references, particularly previous employers, can be 
reached by telephone and asked specific, blunt questions re- 
garding the applicant’s honesty, habits of work, or persever- 
ance, useful replies are often received. 

The interviewer has numerous means of investigating the 
applicant s past. Again he may ask questions of the references. 
He can look back over the previous experience recorded on the 
application blank, since an interviewee’s past will often provide 
strong evidence on the questions at hand. If an individual 
worked fifteen years at his previous job there is no guaranty 
that he will stay on his next job, but the evidence suggests it. 
■ P^fson who is straightforward and sincere is usually con- 
sistent m his statements, while the person attempting to “put 
something over” is often inconsistent. So the interviewer can 
^tch for inconsistencies. There are a number of ways to do 
IS. e can ask himself if the interviewee’s statements are 
consis with the facts. For example: A young man applies 
tor a job as clerk in a shoe store. Questioning brings out that 
^ engineer, and the interviewer knows that 

gineenng jobs are difficult to find at the moment. Or a 
applies for work in an area 

_ J 

nnfl rplnlS if however, does not wish to sell his home 
ivlchprl t ^ either of these individuals insisted that they 
rnnM CPP V^rmanent employees, their statements 

rnn^i'ct-pnpS '^^°"Sistent with their factual backgrounds. In- 
•mpnfe A ^ ^1^^ appear between a person’s various state- 
nnp mn ^ example is the young woman who says at 

one moment that she was bom in 1920, and a little later re- 
ports that she is twenty-two years old. When looking for 
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viewer with longer experience in the firm can often reassure 

*™n a deeper level, motivation requires some knowledge of 
human natuL Simple encouragement is riot always suffinent 
to enable a worker to overcome the difficulbes which he 
is faced. If an individual is in some frustrating 
with circumstances, for instance, encouragement may do less 
good than analysis. A person will ram his , j 

wall only so many times, no matter how much e i > 

before he wants to examine the wall. 

Given a situation where motivahon has a chance to op - 
ate, the person applying the encouragement wi , 

knowledge of inherited and learned wants. The “Rented ar 
such wants as thirst, hunger, sex, rest, and „ 

postures while at work. Social tendencies and se 

probably learned wants, based on inherited dnves. 

The social and self-esteem desires include “5“ ^ 
aggression in a credit-winning situation, si^imssion i , 
of mystery or danger, curiosity, and sociability. S 

needs are that of having a neat and wderly “ . ’ 

finishing what one is doing, understanding e S , 
of what one is doing, and knowing ones pr^re ,. -a 
goal. The significance of need-learning is 
leam to need different things, so it is necessary , 

thing about an individual personally in ^ nrlvertising 

adequately. An analogy is found in the field o . j 

and selling. Advertising depends for ib appeal '^P -..mir 
needs, and broadcasts the same stimulus to the w P ' 
The good salesman, on the other har^, . .uornre 

individual prospect— whether he is touchy about g , ’ 

proud of his son’s achievement in school, or f 

his personal appearance. He then tailors his app 
the individual eireumstanees. , mnl-r- 

Individual need-learning, when not ^j*yXsed 

people seem peeuliar. Such is the case of the ^ , Insisted 

to come to work by a direct, convenimt bus rou 
on a slow, ineonvenient trolley. 

turned out to be connected with an automobfie accident he 
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The same technique could be followed to examine honesty, 
permanency, or industry The first step would be to determine, 
among those who have been employed, the charactenstics of 
the mdustnous as contrasted with the lazy, the permanent as 
contrasted with the floaters, the honest as against the dis 
honest Older people and those with families, for instance, 
are known to be more stable than the young and unmarried 
Among some religious groups, honesty and thnft have been 
found more prevalent than in the general population Such 
factors could be determined by a company among its own 
employees, and questions bearing on items for which values 
have been established then asked of each applicant His prob 
able desirability would be measured in terms of the score he 
accumulates 

As a concluding statement it would be well to point out 
that measurement interviews appear to be well established, but 
that skill and care are required in their use A degree of pat 
teming and standardization seems desirable Also, although 
honesty and subjective factors cannot be said to be measured, 
they can often be determined to a useful extent 


Motivation 

Motivation can be employed at different levels, depending 
pon e situation and one’s knowledge of human nature On 
imp e evel, motivation can be a plain matter of friendly 
encouragement Such occasions are those where the trouble 
workers, or uncertainty or 
tant 'n^ipenence Many people feel hesi 

Starting some new job where they might spoil 
rtipto to more expenenced workers Often 

conscientious workers, and there 
W A f. ^ causing the trouble they 

r encouraging words may carry them into the work 
forget themselves and go ahead easily 
ways new employees, also, who do not know what 
to expect trom management and so stand waiting An inter 
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Once he is oriented, the' learner must also be motivat^. 
It is his activity, not the interviewees, that is essential to me 
learning process, so he must feel the desirability of being 
active. The usual principles of motivation apply here, but 
the goal toward which the learning is directed deserves em- 


phasis. ^ 

With the prospective learner in a state of rpdiness, the 
interviewer will want to consider the material he is presenting 
Learning can be thought of as the connecting of ideas and 
thoughts that previously were disconnected. Some 
should appear for this new association of elemenb. The 
learner must find some kind of satisfaction in getting two 
and two fitted together. A variety of words have been used 
to express this idea. The component parts must seeni to 
belong’* together. The learner must get some insight into 
a developing pattern. The integrated material must have 
meaning, j m 

A means toward insuring that the material presented will 
have meaning and that the interviewee will use it wth insight 
is to examine it by means of the "whole-part concept. 
Nearly everything can be analyzed and the separate parts 
amined. This practice is frequently followed in t^ching 
cause the separate parts are simpler than the whole, u , 
when all are understood, the separate parts must be pu 0 
gether to form the whole unit and this unit related to the total 
program in which it fits. A \vatch, for instance, can be taken 
apart and examined, but it is not fully understood un 1 
oack in working order and its uses determined in re a on 
other means of keeping time. . 

Remembering that the learner must be active wt 
material to make it a part of his o\vn equipment, the inter- 
riewer will attempt to sec that some early use is made ot the 
hew material. This should he easy in business intervic\v teach- 
mg. where the immediate need for the nw knowledge has 
usually brought about the interview. Still, if possible, the 
mtcr\icwer sliould follow up and sec that the new learning 
« correctly used. There will nearly alw3>*s 1^ 
and these should be expected. It is probable that much wll 
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had been in years before He had learned to need a particular 
kind of safety. Such needs have to be understood by the in- 
terviewer who would motivate people on the basis of their 
individually learned tendencies. 


Persuasion.— When we come to the matter of persuasion, 
we add to the factor of motivation that of convincing the 
interviewee. In all of us, needs and wants and thoughts be- 
come mixed together. Sometimes they become mixed up or 
confused.^ In such cases the interviewer must remember that 
just as it is the interviewee who must be motivated, it is also 
he who must think clearly and “get everything straightened 
out. The usual weakness here is for the interviewer to lose 
patience when his own thinking, which he believes to be clear 
and CQnrni5iv#» ic t__. .1 • . . • 


J i '-•'It WIllLil Jie DCllCVCa LU UC 

an^onclusive, is not accepted by the interviewee. 

1 he interviewer’s task in these situations is to think clearly 


V W3K 111 tnese situations is to tnmK cieany 

imse f and then present selected ideas and suggestions. He 
fl? reminding the interviewee of his need 

mi ot, problem. In this way he can persuade. Too 
much pressure is not the answer, however, for 


• . . one convinced against his will 
Remains of the same opinion still 

Objective.— When the objective of the 
helpful to remember that the inter- 
but if l^rn. Just telling him may seem to be teaching, 
-1 whT f interfere with his learning. By dividing 
the rnnri factors of (i) the learner, (2) 

hv thp of learning, and (3) the choice of techniques 

^ better able to understand it. 
oriented interviewee or learner is that he be 

le^me^h',<; ^ 1° learning, orientation means that the 

fmntc "K?™ ^ understanding of the situation that con- 

le-iminff n the program. He knows why he is 

^ to do When the learning is 

nlnritnrv Tvi, Icam a maze until some ex- 

^oratory tehavior has been permitted. Nor will a human 
being ^vho is lost” settle do^vS to learn anything. 
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Skills are usually higher units, or combinations of habits, or 
smaller learned units. When we read, we combine letters into 
words, words into phrases, and these into sentences. It fre- 
quently happens that a rapid reader cannot spell some of the 
words he has read correctly, and occasionally is not aware of 
having read certain words in a paragraph from which he has 
abstracted the intended meaning. As a skilled person, he deals 
with higher units, whereas the beginner must create those 
units out of smaller parts— in this case, letters, words, short 
phrases. ^ _ 

Learning also appears sometimes as a redefinition of famil- 
iar ideas. A young man who detested his foreman had a 
chance to meet him in another relationship on the company 
baseball team. The young man redefined the foreman, and 
they became good friends. 

Conditioning should not, perhaps, be given as a different 
form of learning, since conditioning appears in all types. But 
from the point of view of techniques, it helps to treat con- 
ditioning separately. To condition someone, it is^ necessary 
to pay attention to time relationships and the previous learn- 
ing, or native responses, of the individual. The person who 
starts to think of food when the clock strikes hvelve is con- 
ditioned. He became that way from hearing the clock strike 
twelve on many occasions just before he ^vas ready to go arid 
eat. When some kind of regular signal or stimulus is put in 
a personas environment just prior to a well-lcamed or inherits 
response, he \vill become conditioned to it. That is, he \vni 
Icam to make the familiar response whenever the signal occurs. 

Advantage of Interview Teaching.— The advantage of in- 
ter\'iew teaching, as contrasted to other kinds, is that the intcr- 
'acw situation allo\\'s give-and-take. The interviewer can make 
sure his explanations are understood as he goes along. He can 
observe the interviewee to make sure he is not learning inis- 
lukcs. A simple formula for interview teaching is: Tch him, 
show him, let him do it, observe and correct his work. Tins 
formula is good proWded one remembers the considerations 
stated above. 
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be forgotten, particularly when teaching interviews are held 
in the middle of a busy day, for memory absorbs most when 
learning is followed by rest and quiet. The curve of forgetting 
indicates that much of the loss will take place almost immedi- 
ately after the interview. Consequently, the interviewer must 
not be dismayed to find that his well organized interview les- 
son seems to have been forgotten very soon. A second presen- 
tation should fare better. There is no such thing as a good 
teacher without patience. 

Some Techniques for Teaching.— We come now to some 
choices of technique by the interviewer. There are said to be 
four kinds of learning, and, for purposes of suggesting tech- 
niques, we may add a fifth. They are: 

1. Learning by differentiation. 

2. Learning by undifferentiated wholes. 

3. Learning by combination into higher units. 

4. Learning by redefinition. 

5. Learning by conditioning. 


gaming by differentiation means that some subject is 
divided, and each part is again divided, and the resulting parts 
divided^ again so long as the process is useful. Suppose we 
ivide thinking” into defining, classifying, and making m* 
erences. Then we divide defining into ‘‘aspects in which a 
others” and ‘‘aspects which individualize 
^ f f divide the latter into sense data and peculiarities 

of lorm. The differentiated parts should become clearer and 
more distinct as we go along. 

Studies of learning indicate that some things are best 
iMmed as totalities and that subdividing them is misleading. 
liiCTc are situations where the pattern of the whole situation 
IS e dominant factor. A wheel is most meaningful as a 
j u’ some situations, to examine the spokes, rim, 

and hub separately would detract from the purpose. 


^ Freeman, Introducfory Ps)chohgy ^ 
Students of Education (New York; Henry Holt & Co , 1946), p 245 - 
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should be invited to give his side of the case. The reasonable 
aspects of the situation should be clear. 

When the situation is clear, people are not so averse to 
being warned or “bawled out” as one might think. Experi- 
ments with school children indicate that they do better work 
and co-opeiate better when scolded than when disregarded. 
A state of mild unpleasantness, developed through discipline, 
has been found to speed up learning, although extreme un- 
pleasantness retards it. 

Workers who know they are breaking the rules rnay lose 
confidence in the company and feel that it is slack in omer 
ways if their own misdoings are not called to their attention. 
A person’s system of motivation is complex, however, so it is 
better to keep the reproof as simple and straightforward as 
possible. Discipline should be administered in private and 
should be impersonal. It should not be too severe, and it 
should be clearly related to the misdemeanor. 

Adjusting Emottonal Problems.— Adjusting emotiorial prob- 
lems is the usual task of the psychiatrist and the clinical psy- 
chologist. The employee can often be referred to one of thwe 
workers more profitably than he can be treated within the 
firm. But there is a relativity to nearly everything. There are 
simple emotional problems as well as more complex ones. 
Counseling interviewers have frequently demonstrated 
ability to help many employees wi& their emotionally colored 
problems. . . 

Let us examine the solution of emotional problems as it is 
related to the interviewer, the company, and the type of prob- 
lem. The first attribute of an interviewer who would solve 
emotional problems is the ability to listen patiently and m- 
telligently. Sometimes people solve their own problems by 
simply talking them out and getting rid of their suppressed 
emotions. . . 

The second vital requirement of this interviewer is a wi 
ingness to help the worker solve his problem in his ONvn ^vay. 

‘let me tell you how” attitude does not work very nvc 
e\’cn for oeperts where emotional problems are concemc . 
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The Directing Interview^— In giving directions, it is neces- 
sary to observe the person receiving them to make sure that 
they are understood. If the recipient has a quick and alert 
mind and is experienced, he may understand the directions 
almost before they are fully expressed. If he is slow or a new 
worker, explanations must be more complete. Directions sel- 
dom fall on a blank slate. The receiver nearly always has ideas 
of his own, and he is likely to mix the directions with his own 
concepts of what is to be done. 

Some directions are so simple that all we need say about 
them is that they be given with elementary courtesy. When 
directions begin to be complex, the first requirement is that 
me person giving them examine them carefully and know that 
ey canbe earned out. Technical directions require something 
more. Even though they be clear, they may be too much for 
fV,« span, which for the average individual is not more 

fnr^A items. Good organization helps out here, 

Sfii 1 ,?' "meaningfully arranged will hold each other together, 
in necessary to put long and technical directions 

everufii"®* Here the interview will be limited to making sure 
everything IS understood and agreed upon. 

sinn situations, a basic requirement is the posses- 

thaf a vocabulary. It has long been recognized 

ETedifnfc^f vocabulary is one of the necessary in- 

supervisory success. Directions are not ^veII given 
unless they are clear and to the point. 

^ toward which any- 

cinlinp i? means to an end. The objective in all dis- 

worker himcplf a better worker. To accomplish this, the 
reach nnH know the objective he is supposed to 

attainment of alfsobjecdve.^''^''"' interfered ^vith the 

its ^Jm^there wehavea type of persuasion, wth 

should be m^A thinking and motivation. Some effort 

been done bv whether all the thinking has 
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report to management any information on working conditions, 
employee attitudes, and supervision, they should not be ex- 
pected to divulge anything heard in confidence about any 
particular employee. 

The emotional problems that may appear are endless in 
variety. For example, a workman is unduly sensitive and has 
been made the butt of jokes. Another employee is distressed 
lest someone learn of a hidden incident in his past, such as a 
jail sentence. Another is worried because he is unable to meet 
his financial obligations due to sickness at home or some other 
cause of increased expenditures. Another has made some 
Suggestion to the company that has been ignored or rejected, 
and so feels hurt by the apparent neglect. Another is isolated 
and without friends, but does not know what to do about it. 

All such emotional problems cause tensions and the ex- 
penditure of poorly directed energy. They are fatiguing and 
prevent the individual from giving himself to his work. In 
helping solve such problems, 3ie interviewer helps to increase 
the company’s output, reduce costs, and pay his way in a com- 
petitive business world. 
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This does not mean that the interviewer stands by and does 
nothing. He re-expresses the employee’s problem for him 
and attempts to clarify and objecb'fy it. He suggests compari- 
sons and analogies. He presents facts for consideration, but 
he never attempts to force his point of view. 

The third requirement is that the interviewer be able to 
show friendliness without, himself, becoming involved in the 
problems he meets. The interviewer must remain an objec- 
tive reference point; never shocked, surprised, or horrified; 
never, in fact, a partisan of any kind. This is necessary both 
for his treatment of the interviewee and for his own peace of 
mind. 


^ 1 ? requirement of the interviewer is knowledge for 
he will be called upon for all kinds of information. He cer- 
rainly must know the company and the community as well. 
He must know the interviewee as a center upon which are 
directed many influences. He will want to learn all the psy- 
chology he can, with special reference to frustrations, suppres- 
t requirements of normal 

aajustment. He is not going to force this knowledge upon 
to enable him to make sug- 
6 ns and to place the interviewee’s own statement in 
perspective. 

the interviewer who attempts to solve emotional 

nnf- that comes with practice. It is 

not an easy field of work. 

dfipc ifrtf provides good adjustment interviewing 

intpTvip«,^ wa^ demand immediate and obvious results of ip 
their infpJ^* ^f^ther must it ask the interviewers to limit 
one nr t«7n ^ certain number of minutes or to give but 

be indpp^l type of interviewing must 

time*: results after a year or two. Some- 
one ner^rm ^ j to give ten or more interviews to 

one mdiviHna?^ it may be worth it since the improvement of 
fifty others m a group of employees may influence 

co-operation between interviewers and 
P » n j though the interviewers may be expected to 
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1. Interest and curiosity in people rather than interest and 

curiosity about things. _ 

2. An understanding and sympathy that is not soft^ ; an 
ability to show sympathetic understanding, yet remain in- 
telligent and alert to the realities of the situation. ^ 

5. Some personal experience with hardship. To have “been 
around” and seen life in a few of its less pleasant aspects 
is thought desirable. 

4. Adaptability to social situations. 

Some of these requirements and characteristics are self- 
explanatory. Others warrant some further discussion or quali- 
fication. 

A sense of humor is thought to be a desirable characteristic 
of the interviewer by many writers, but it is not often con- 
sidered an essential requirement. The great value or humor 
lies in its power to ease awkward and embarrassing situations 
with those who are, in a sense, strangers, to reduce tensions, 
and to build a feeling of fellowship between interviewer and 
interviewee. Since, however, good humor depends on emo- 
tional mood and cannot be turned on and off at will (as can 
courtesy and consideration), it is questionable whether it 
should be considered a requirement. Attempts at humor tta 
fail can certainly do more harm than a lack of hurimr. on- 
sequently, it is better to consider a good sense of humor as 
an advantage rather than as a necessity. i. ^ 

A pleasing personality is another requirement that mus 
be described more fully. One who has this charactenstic can 
often be described as ”a person who is easy to tmk to, or, 
again, as “a person who is easy to look at but who has no par- 
ticular characteristics that make you want to look again. n 
other words, a “striking personality” is not particularly d«ir- 
able in an interviewer. The interviewee should not e is 
tiacted from the business at hand by a furtive desire to study 
or admire the interviewer. . . , 

The requirements of sympathy and expenence m 
may also be differently descnbed. Himler“ suggests emo- 
’ Leonard E. Himler, “Basic Pnnciples and TKhniques of Interviewing 
Counselling” Industnal Median^ XVI (194?) » 



Chapter 8 

the training of interviewers 

It has been said that the only way to train an interviewer 
is to put him to work interviewing. The statement has some 
truth, for certainly no one can develop skill at interviewing 
without practice. Without instructions and coaching, how- 
ever, it will take the beginner a long time to make whatever 
of. Without proper selection in 
the first place, the interviewer may be entirely unsuited to the 
work and never make any improvement. The training of in- 
ervmwers, like the training of other skilled workers, is a proc- 
^ that Mn be improved by a study of its main elements. 

e central factors in interviewing are: (i) selection, (2) 
onentation, (3) demonstration, (4) practice, and (5) criti- 
cism or coaching, » v-r/ r ^ \y/ 

Selecting Interviewers 

validation studies have ever been made to 
-TT1 • 1 r ^ personality characteristics for interviewing, 

iirpmp ^ T, some future time when personality meas- 

for?pr?o* more dependable. We do not know 

nant nr « ^ extrovert or introvert, domi- 

chair tendencies is better in the interviewer's 

of the np^c,^ I^3ve expert opinion concerning some 

Won/ip P^ ^ty qualities a good interviewer should possess, 
sand mPTi n reports that he has trained several thou- 

fications- interviewers, suggests four general quah- 

mental ability, a 

he renniTPc f ^ pleasing appearance. In addition, 

he requires four specific chaiacterishcsr 

No. 4 Interview Techniques,” Personne/, XVIH, 


126 
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interviews involves more than an understanding of the name. 
It requires understanding the purposes of the various inter- 
views and the conditions under which those purposes can he 
best achieved. 

Methods of Orientation.-Uhrbrock® has recommended 
that the beginning interviewer be broken in by havjng 
conduct different kinds of interviews. First, advises Uhrbrock, 
he should be assigned to exit interviewing; next to surveys ot 
employee attitudes by means of conversational interviews, 
then to employment interviewing. This order places empoy- 
ment interviewng in the most important position and ub izes 
the others as a preparation. By interviewing those who are 
leaving their work, the learning interviewer finds out some ot 
the reasons for failure and dissatisfaction. In attitude surveys 
he will discover the importance of attitudes and the difference 
between good and bad ones. He will then know some particu- 
lar attitudes that should be watched for in prospective em- 
ployees. . . , 

Probably the most common method of onentmg the new 
interviewer is by lecture and discussion. Whenever severa 
new interviewers are being trained at the same time, thoy 
be helped a good deal at the beginning by simple lectures 
covering such topics as; “How long should an interview 
"What should be done if the interviewee does not seem able 
to express himself?” “What should be done if fte intervi^vee 
talks off the subject and doesn*t seem inclined to stc^. 
good deal that is said in these lectures will have to be said 
over again in individual coaching and criticism, but the ec ur 
does help by orienting the be^nner and speeding up e 
learning process. The same can be said for reading a ou 
interview. Such reading will never take the place o prac ce 
and coaching, but it does prepare the beginner to recognize 
situations and to catch on more rapidly when he encounters 
the situation in an actual interview. 

•Richard Stephen Uhibroch. "The Personnel Interview-," Personnel Ps)- 
chology, I (1948), 273-302. 
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tional maturity” as an indication of “having been around” 
and says in regard to being sympathetic, that the interviewer 
should be able to build up an understanding and co-operative 
relationship without himself becoming involved in the prob- 
lem. Becoming involved in the interviewee’s problems is an 
easy mistake to make. It is very difficult to listen to a person 
describe hh troubles without sympathizing, and it is an art 
to sympathize “objectively.” The interviewer can learn to 
listen to troubles and to re-express the emotions they imply 
m his <wn words. This technique, it has been found, often 
helps the interviewee; he has expressed himself, has been 
understood. But the interviewer must retain 
suthcient detachment to avoid offering a job to a person who 
^ prevent any disturbance of his sleep 

a mg t or impairment of his health because of worry, 
of ^ '?,^]^ 5 ted, mentally healthy person with a varie^ 
description of what an interviewers 
be. This implies the quality of flexibility 
opo^u f enables a person to make contact wth 

pvn?nV ^ walks of life who have had a wide variety of 
cxpenences. 

j- ^"temewer.— Orientation, according to the 
process of determining a bearing.” The 
anide nlrf^ should get his own bearings before he attempts to 
edop nf 1 interviewing to increase his own knowl- 

and wnrV problems in order to become a supervisor 

he lilfpe ^ ^^cutive ladder? Is he interviewing because 

ferred fipld? people and has chosen this as his prC' 

his ofliPr 1 ^ j interviewing because he is a foreman and 
the relaHnr!!r.* upon efficient interviewing? What is 

own career? T? interviewing to his own interests and his 
these problems^ ^ ^ thought through 

view DrocedmJ^^\?S bearings with respect to the inter- 
emKenU^; interviews'^ will he conduct; 

or exit intprvm adjustment or counseling interviews, 

exit interviews? Developing a direction for each of these 
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expected to exercise over the interview should be explained in 
the beginning so that he can observe this factor in the dem- 
onstrations. 

After the beginner has been oriented by means of readings 
lectures, discussion, and participation in short inter\iews m- 
volving the beginning, middle, and end organization, the 
training can proceed with demonstrations, practice, and m- 
dividual criticism or coaching. These techniques can be 
interchanged as the occasion demands. 

Interview Demonstrations 

Interviews have been demonstrated for learners in quite a 
variety of ways. The most important of these are: (1) obser- 
vation of real interviews through a one-way screen; (2) record- 
ings of interviews by means of phonograph or wire or tape 
recorder; (3) a dramatization with a prepared script; (4) an 
interview conducted by the instructor with a volunteer “Om 
the class; (5) motion pictures of interviews. Let us consider 
each of these. 

Observation of Interviews Through a One-Way Screen.— 
The observation of actual interviews through a one-way screen 
has a number of advantages. The beginners feel that they are 
seeing a bit of real life. Decisions affecting someone s career 
are actually being made, and the activity they are witnessing 
is no imitation, but the real thing. Such an atmosphere o 
actuality is almost sure to influence the attitudes of the wa c 
ers, arouse their interest, and call forth their close^ 

It is necessary that the watchers be separated from the in- 
terview. Unless this is done, an audience of beginners is iikely 
to ruin the interview. If something amusing happens they 
laugh. And once an audience has laughed at or commented 
on something taking place in an interview, the natare ® 
interview has changed. Some self-conscious interviewers an 
interviewees cannot help but bid for attention or approva o 
Ihe class, and this can disturb the interview still more. 

If the one-way screen together with certain other arrange 
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Discussion of interview problems can orient the beginner 
in the same way as a lecture or reading, and sometimes do it 
better. One discussion procedure is to present a number of 
interview situations, one by one, and have them discussed. 
Negative situations, such as the following, are perhaps the 
easiest around which to organize a discussion: 

How would you detect and what would you do if you found: 

Lack of skill in an applicant? 

Lack of education? 

Lack of experience? 

Lack of aptitude and intelligence? 

A troublemaker? 

An unco-operative individual — a lone wolf? 

A malad)usted person? 

Emotional immatunty? 


Discussions of such subjects often arouse beginners by 
showing them the difficulty of detecting characteristics they 
may not have given much thought to, and also by indicating 
that some problems have more than one solution. 

A very good orientation device is to have the beginners 
catty on a series of very simple interviews with their class- 
es es. In these interviews, some simple problem is given and 
e organization of the beginning, middle, and end of the in- 
emew are stressed. No further refinement is undertaken, 
ms technique acquaints the learner with the main elements 
or every interview in its most general form, soft-pedaling the 

cnnntP inteiview problems which will be en- 

countered after more training. 

firm organized interview is being used by the 

tion’shoiilil *ho pattern or method of organiza- 

one wav cr, ■ a— j onentation period. Organizing is 

where he ft “^^n get his beanngs and determine 

nondirective r.® the interview. In cases where the 

discussed and emphasized, that should he 

the amount ‘he training. In all cases, 

f direction and control that the interviewer is 
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the practicality of presenting the solution to some interview 
problem by an experieneed interviewer after a class diseussion. 
For instance, the discussion may have centered about inter- 
view organization, or the ashing of embarrassing questions, or 
the quieting of an angry complainant. When the elass has 
presented its solution, the solution of the expenenced inter- 
viewer, recorded in an actual interview, is then presen e^ o 


^l*l6 cl^SS 

In order to obtain the greatest advantage frorn sound re- 
cordings of interviews, a library of such recorded in erview^ 
should be built up. For this purpose it seems best to record 
as many interviews as possible and then classify them atter- 
wards according to the factor or factors they best demons ra 
With tape recordings it is possible to cut out parts o m er 
views and retain only the parts wanted for demonstration. 

A significant advantage of the tape-recorded mtemew is 
the fact that it can be transcribed, that is, reproduced m print 
exactly as it was given, and made available for study by 
trainee. The trainee then is able to analyze the interview m 
terms of certain principles which the company wants emp a- 
sized. The recorded interview, for instance, might be analyzed 
according to the basic principles of interviewing, by posing 
the four following questions: 

1. Did the interviewer establish friendly contact and treat 


the interviewee “as a person”? , . . • , 

2 . Did the interviewer adequately orient the intennewee. 

3. Did the interviewer maintain skilful communirabons? 

4. Did the interviewer get enough information of the nglit 
kind to enable him to make a just decision? 


Because of their flexibility, availability on demand, and 
transferability to written script, and because, 
emphasis to the sound factors of the interview wthout visual 
interference, sound recordings represent an excellent mem 
demonstrating many factors from the actual interview. , 
in the following excerpt from a transcript of a tapMeco 
interview, the repetition of some of the words and phrases 
3nd the inexactness of the grammar. Such detai s, en 
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ments is used, the interviewee will believe he is having a regU' 
lar, “nin-of-the-miir’ interview and will act as he normally 
would in any other interview. To this extent, the interview 
is a small segment of real life. The interviewer, however, is 
rather certain to know that the audience is sitting behind the 
screen. Although he is experienced and will not be too much 
influenced by its presence, he \vill still, to some extent, be on 
his good behavior. 

A screen has the disadvantages, however, of interfering 
with the sound of the voices. If the interviewee speaks in a 
very low voice, the audience may not be able to hear what he 
the interviewer says, “speak louder, please; Tm a little 
deaf, the naturalness of the interview is somewhat impaired 
and, indeed, the admonition may not even be effective. If 3 
loud speaker is installed for the audience, great care must be 
taken to prevent the interviewee from seeing the apparatus or 
A r”® projected voice. Otherwise, he may become aware 
that something is going on” and become even more self' 
conscious than if he knew he was before an audience. 

taken all together, the one-way screen may be considered 
a very good way to demonstrate the interview, provided the 
proper facilities are available. 



viAtitc _ 1 * b “r uiuuucu L>y tiit, 

tervie^arfaThlghhghted!"^ organization of the in- 

rive inade in some actual business situation 

tion reality as the interview observa- 

addition tliA ^ one-way screen. These recordings have, in 
stration "on H advantage of being available for demon- 
room ^ ® valuable method of class- 

Another advantie°L\'h^/^‘*““ =‘"‘1 '’^<5 

g of the demonstration-on-demand factor is 
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conceivable subject that could fall under personnel manage- 
ment. 

interviewer: Did you have much clerical work to take care of in 
this job? 

interviewee: Oh yes I did. I \V3S snowed under with paper 
work, and I had a lot of red tape to cut. As chief clerk, as far 
as clerical work was concerned, one of my duties was to re- 
ceive every piece of correspondence that came into the person- 
nel division, and at times we had twelve hundred pieces come 
in one day. I was supposed to look the correspondence over 
and lot it out to the different divisions of the personnel head- 
quarters, and some of the roubne correspondence I would keep 
myself and take the action on and send it to an officer for 
signature. I was primarily responsible that the correspondence 
flowed smoothly and uninterruptedly through the personnel 
division and was channeled out to the various branches and 
sub-divisions. 

interviewer: Did you ever have to repnmand any of the men 
under you or chastise them in any way? 
interviewee: Yes, I have when it has been necessary on occa- 
sions but not very often. I found that I could get more out 
of the men who worked under me by setting a good example 
for them. A lot of times when reprimands might have been 
necessary, I found out that by talking with them^ I accom- 
plished much more. It really depends upon the individual. 
There are men that simply can't be reprimanded; by that I 
mean if you give them a good reprimand it would break their 
spirits. On the other hand you find other men that have to he 
reprimanded. That is the only way you can handle them. 

Dramatization with a Prepared Script.— This method has 
the advantage of emphasis. Almost any factor in the inte^ 
vie\v may be overdrawn and made to stand out clearly through 
a dramatization. Most groups tire after seeing a succession of 
wrrect interviews demonstrated by some e^erienced person. 
Perfection and near-perfection, without variation, get to seem 
J bit commonplace, and the attention of the observer may 
lag. It is usually easy to get volunteers from a class to drama- 
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tone of authenticity to this type of material and enhance its 

value for study purposes. 

INTERVIEWEE: Good moming Mr. Brown. 

interviewer: Good morning, won’t you have a seat please? 

interviewee: Thank you, 

INTERVIEWER' Wc soit of needed this rainy weather we had today, 
didn't we? 

interviewee: Yes we did, we could use this rain for the water 
shortage. 

interviewer: We sure can. In your application blank, I have 
been looking it over, and the last )ob you had here was four 
years in the United States Air Force. Would you please tell me 
a little about that? 

iNTERviEvraE: Well, most of the b'me I was in die Air Force 1 
spent in the grade of Master Sergeant doing personnel work, 
•^out two years ago I finally deaded that my possibilities for 
advancement would be greater on the outside than remaining 
So when my enlistment expired, I left the service to get 
training in management and personnel work. 

interviewer: Just how many men did you have under you in the 
Air Force? 


interviewee: Well, it varied from time to time. I have had as 
”^^"1 j hundred men under me and at other times I 

would have only two or three clerks. At the time I left I was 
mg in Command Defense Headquarters, and I had about 
wo undred men under me. I was not the supreme corn- 
man er of the two hundred men, but I was responsible for 
^^eir supervision, their immediate supervisor. 
iNTPu\^'^* Just what kind of personnel work did you do? 
niT chief clerk of the personnel division. We had 

aunrtif'* throughout the United States. The head- 

an<1 responsible for administering all of those bases 

noliriM personnel pobcies, the training policies, all 

technique anS •“ ®“PP’y operational 

DCTsonnri ’* timing programs. I %vas concerned with the 
ments Atf: h *^”sfets, promotions, assignments, retire- 
nicnts, discharges, and classifications, in fact any and every 
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and wrist, almost out of line of vision. The interviewee looks 
down for a moment to see what the motion was and, as a 
result, seems distracted. In another situation the interviewer 
leans forward in his chair. This movement ^ves the impres- 
sion that he is imparting a tidbit of rare gossip. Then he sits 
and leans forward, but not to the same extent, giving the 
appearance of eagerness. Now he appears nervous because 
of his forward, upright position. Next he sits back and appears 
indifferent. When he sits further back, he gives the impres- 
sion of carelessness or lazy comfort. 

Generalizations as definite as those described above are 
modified somewhat by the individual differences of the sub- 
jects. The motion pictures do give rather definite impressions 
of personality and mood. In the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance of New York University, where inter- 
viewing has been taught for more than a decade, ^enes or 
motion picture studies was made of interviewers. These pic- 
tures were then examined by a number of observers, and the 
impressions made by a variety of postures, movements, and 
circumstances were discussed. As a result of these studies, the 
following list of ^^don'ts” was prepared for the prospective 
interviewer. 

Don’t pull down girdle, dress, or vest. 

Don’t smooth the hair. 

Don’t button or unbutton vest. 

Don’t clasp and unclasp hands. 

Don’t swing back and forth in the chair. 

Don’t sway the shoulders. 

Don’t move around in chair. 

Don’t fumble in pockets. 

Don’t look at hands. 

Don’t tap or make other movements with the feet. 

Don’t toy with articles such as watch or nng nor ^vith fingers 
or nose. 

Don’t continually nod ”yes” or *'no.” 
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tize some special feature of the interview, as, for example, con- 
troling the conversation. It may be arranged that the 
interviewee will attempt to “sell himself' by talking all the 
time about some of his experiences that have little or no 
relation to the job specifications. The interviewer will be 
expected to obtain the facts he needs \vithout being too 
abrupt or violating the rule of courtesy. Such a performance, 
injected occasionally into a training program, can bring to 
the job of learning a touch of novelty that re-awakens interest. 
It also motivates the scrutiny of particular problems that an 
interviewer may meet in his later work. 

Instnictor-V olunteer Interview.— One of the simplest 
means of demonstration is to have the instructor call on one 
of the group and interview him before the class. Experience 
indicates that when a class has worked together for a time, 
the members become accustomed to each other, so an inter* 
view can be carried on before them almost as naturally as it 
could with a one-way screen to hide the audience. The in* 
structor is able to demonstrate points of particular importance 
at the stage of training that the group is in. An added ad- 
vantage of this type of interview is that it prepares the group 
tor prachce interviews where both participants will be from 
among the trainees. 


Motion Pictures of Interviews.— Sound films of interviews 
make that they are impractical in most 
, “tit with sound records of the verbal aspects and 

aspects, almost the same results 
The silent movies empha- 
arTancTPmp /natters as the rate of movement, posture, seating 
arrangements, and the like, 

ordCT stopped and run back in 

SDonsihlp motions or postures may be re- 

the eve anA ^t^en impression. The hand is quicker than 
impression interviewer may receive a bad or good 

view is j “actly why. When the inter- 
ments m3vhe ifh.". screen, the critical ele- 

ments may be identified. Here is a gesture made by the hand 
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Varied and full movements that can be seen clearly by the 
interviewee without requiring him to look aside. 

Movements that are properly timed. (Many a good joke has 
been spoiled by an expectant or encouraging laugh at the 
wrong moment.) 

Rhythmical^ as opposed, to explosive, sudden and Jerky 
movements. 

The observers of these camera-recorded interviews approved 
of a pleasant expression and clothing that was neat and tidy. 
These factors need emphasis rather than analysis. A person 
can do little for his face except keep it clean, have his teeth 
in good repair, and be natural. The desirability of naturalness 
indicates that chewing gum is not advisable and that holding 
gum in the mouth unchewed is worse. Beard stubble and 
other eradicable blemishes such as moles should be removed, 
and the hair kept well groomed. 

As the interview proceeds, it should be addressed to its 
particular purpose. Since human attention is a fluctuating act, 
however, attention can very easily be diverted by a waving 
hand, a tapping foot, dirty fingernails, a facial grimace, or 
queer posture. When this happens, the thread of the thought 
is broken, and considerable effort may be needed to repair 
the situation. 

The interviewer must be on his guard not only to avoid 
any movements of his own that might influence the V^ter- 
yiewee, he must also be watchful lest his judgment of the 
interviewee be affected more than it should be by incidental 
factors in the latter's posture and activity. Many interviewers 
do not realize how closely the senses work together. But con- 
sider the fact that men smell their coffee and cigarettes rather 
liian taste them. A restaurant with dirty forks or sloppy linen 
On the table or bad smells coming from the kitchen wll fai 
to hold its discriminating customers, no matter how well the 
tood is prepared. Sensations of touch, temperature, taste, 
smell all combine to make what we call a good dinner. The 
principle holds in an interview. As we listen to a man s 
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The following postures of the interviewer were found un- 
desirable. 


Holding the head to one side. 

Placing feet in an awkward position, that is, one on top of 
the other or standing on one. 

Hunching body forward or leaning too far back. 

Placing feet too far apart. 

Extending elbows out from the body in an awkward position. 
Sitting on the edge of the chair or sitting sideways. 

Leaning forward while standing. 

Clasping hands behind back. (Any grasping or holding on 
that makes one maintain Uie same position too long pro- 
duces an unfavorable impression.) 

Facial movements and expressions were also studied in the 
motion pictures of the interview. The following should be 
avoided*. 


Looking up, down, or to the side — evading the glance of the 
interviewee. 


Staring at the interviewee too intently. 

Squinting at the interviewee or blinking. 

^ smile or laughing artificially. (Forced actions of 
both face and hands are likely to be poorly timed.) 
Speaking out of the side of the mouth. 

LooHng around the room or at the work on one’s desk 
while talking. 


nf "movements were particularly approved. Observe 

to be deshabV^^^^ actual interviews listed the followir 


Moven^ts that have meaning. Gestures that help convey 
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rections are made immediately when they are needed and 
prevents the learner from practicing mistahes. Consequently, 
further discussion of practice may well be combined wth the 
discussion of coaching or criticism. 

Coaching or Criticism. — ^The instructor will want to make 
sure that all the principles presented by lecture discussion, or 
demonstration are adhered to. Consequently, he will want to 
listen to the practice interviews and comment on them as 
soon as they are finished. Occasionally there may even be 
reason to stop an interview in its course to correct some very 
poor procedure. Some of the methods which have been used 
to coach or criticize learning interviewers are as follows: (1) 
require the interviewer to write out a verbatim report of the 
interview when it is over (“I said,” 'Tie said,” and so on); (2) 
stop-watch the interview, and point out how the time was 
spent; (3) record the interview with motion picture camera 
or sound recorder, and allow the principals to study their own 
performances; (4) have the interviews criticized by the whole 
group of trainees who have been watching and listening. 

Verbatim Reports of Interviews by the Interviewer.-— A 
written report places all statements down in black and white 
so they can be carefully examined. According to Covner, 
who compared sound recordings with written intervieivs, only 
about one-third of all the statements made are actually 
ten doivn, hut a very large part of the recorded matenal is 
accurate. In another study, Symon^ and Dietrich ® examine 
the relative memory losses. They found that details of date 
and place are the first items to be forgotten, and that the mme 
meaningful the material was to the interviewer, the longer he 
remembered it. Some relationships come out in even sharper 
contrast after a period of time has elapsed, and delayed state- 
ments about the interview occasionally show more insight into 


, M- B. Covner, “Studies in Phonographic Recordings of Verbal Matenal ” 
of Gencal Ps)-choJogy, XXX (i9'44)* in 

‘P. M. Sj^onds Li a H. DidneS. "The cl 

Time Intmeil Bch^•CCT an Intcnieiv and Its Recording, /ouma; or 
Ahiomial and Social Psj-cJioIog)', XXXVl (1941). S93-9“- 
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ideas, we are influenced by the pleasantness of his voice, the 
clearness and rate of his speech, the movements he makes, 
and the postures he adopts, as well as by his clothing, his 
complexion, and the feel of his handshake. Among these, one 
of the most important (because it is so obvious and continu- 
ally present) is clothing. Many men could buy the appearance 
of more intelligence by wearing better— or better kept-^cloth- 

ing- 

In training interviewers, it is important to stress both the 
influence their appearance, movements, and gestures will have 
in the success of their interviews, and the necessity of being 
on the alert to avoid bias in their judgment of applicants be- 
cause of such factors. 


Practice Interviewing 

The beginning interviewer, having selected the work or 
having been selected for it, having been oriented, and having 
been prepared by watching demonstrations, is finally ready to 
practice. This is usually arranged by having the different mem- 
bers of a training group interview each other. It should not be 
assumed, however, that practice by itself will bring about the 
improvement sought. Wonderlic,^ in teaching his patterned 
interview, found it desirable to arrange demonstrations re- 
p^temy so that the learner had the pattern continually before 
° advised that learners memorize all the questions 
r* position on the page of the Interviewer's 

ui e. 1 his practice enables the interviewer, when asking the 
p CISC questions the Guide calls for, to speak the questions 
them without hesitation. Wonderlic also 
^ the learner should practice the parts of both the 
with fhp / ^ interviewee so that he can become familiar 
these situations'!"^' tensions that go along with being in both 

a always best when it is under the observation of 

ns ructor. This insures that criticisms and cor- 

• Loc. cit. 
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interview performance without rapt attention. Usually such 
convincing criticisms have sufficient force to stimulate the 
learner to correet the defect. 


Class and Instructor Criticism.-Criticism by the class and 
instractor immediately after the interview is the most simple 
and direct of the various methods of criticism, and so is per- 
haps the most useful of all. When studying together, peop e 
are not very sensitive to each other’s criticisms. Furtheimore, 
they are likely to bring out and question points and topics 
related to their reading or discussions, and, so, ^ 

bring to mind items that would possibly be overlooked y 
instractor. ... . .v ^ 

Another advantage of general class criticisni is tiia 1 
be tied in with class discussion of solutions to interview pro 
lems. If the class finds something wrong with an interview, 
they can go on to a discussion of how to right it. Tne ms 
tor in many of these class discussions need be nothing mm 
than a silent witness. He will want to make sure that the 
criticisms are sound and that the remedy proposed wou 
reasonable and effective, and so exercise something or me 


function of a guide. . , i j 

When reasonably good candidates have been se ec 
trained with such devices as have been discusse^n ‘ P 
ter, they can learn to be good interviewers. The 
should always keep in mind, however, that goo 
quires good motivation. The learners can often ^ 
of the high importance of the work theyv^ ■ fhev 
they will be dealing with people’s lives. The eci y 

make after a twenty- or thirty-minute interwew may , , 
flucnce the whole life of someone else. f - 

he shown to be one of the most interesting o oc P , ' 
The interviewer is permitted to get an inside view 
person’s mind, to read his hopes and fears to mP°rt ^ 
his victories, and to forewarn him of his , , ,11 

ideas in mind, the interviewer will want to do his v 
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the situation than those made immediately after the interview 
has ended. 

Despite memory losses, however, the written report of 
everything said in the interview may be helpful in training. 
The interviewer can point to the exact reason for his decision, 
and clarify the difference between fact and implication. Even 
if the interviewer attempts to improve his interview as he 
writes it out afterwards, he cannot improve concepts or situa- 
tions that he has not fully grasped. TTie material can be care- 
fully discussed by the coach and interviewer, then put away to 
be re-read by the interviewer a month or so later. 


Timing an Interview.— In stop-watching an interview it is 
best to have about four or five observers each timing different 
^ase^ One person, for instance, records the amount of time 
that the intemewer uses up in talking. Another times the 
amount of talking done by the interviewee. Yet another times 
the pauses of the interviewer— the length of time it takes him 
to get under way after the interviewee has answered a question 
and stopped talking. Still another person times the delays of 
e interviewee, the length of time he hesitates before an- 
wenng a question. Another person may take the over-all time 
or the intervi^ so that ratios may be worked out. Such a 
will make the interviewer clearly aware of 
talking too much, not allowing adequate 
Fntervi'piJ ways not creating a proper balance in the 

intervieu/in need not sit close to the 

nofhina ^ ^ timed interview can go on much as though 

nothing unusual were happening. 

Motion Pictures of Interviews.— Sound 
to their pictures seem to have an invariable appeal 

ingan intereiTOS *<=5^ methods of examin- 

pnncinals hpro ^ motivated. It is common to see the 
say, “I didn't watching their pictures and 

coLeouf : ‘ ’S. that” Simila^ an abrupt or dis- 

spohen back^ th^TJ *1?™ unexpected loudness when 
of the anthoB ha?°™^ recorder Never, in the experience 
» anyone watched or listened to his own 
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One of Schopenhauer’s favorite statements held that going 
to the theater was like holding up a minor to one s o\yn life. 
Yet the theater cannot be compared with interviewing for 
holding up a minor to life. It is impossible to make a good 
interview adjustment to another person without observing him 
closely. Doing this day after day, the interviewer really learns 
about people, the source of more than half the problems of 

” Inevitably, the interviewer meets the person who uses tncks 
and flattery. Usually these devices are very obvious, even 
though the person applying them feels that he is being c . 
Discovering how easily trickery can be deterted an 
shoddy it appears when compared with honesty an ® ' . 'Y 
the interviewer is somewhat less likely to use sue 
himself. Learning from actual samples how insipi a W 
sounds on the receiving end, the interviewer discover 
value of genuine character. If the interviewer is in e g , 
he will develop standards of sincerity, honesty, and straignt- 
forwardness in conduct as a by-product of his daily w . 

He will learn also, if he interviews over a 
time, that many common ideas about human nature a 
and misleading. Not all beauties are dumb, nor 
young girls sweet and gentle. Not all men who s^gg 
bold, nor are all mild-mannered people easy to pus ' 

Everyone who looks him in the eye is not necessan y • 

People who wear shoddy clothes are not always p ■ 
are people who talk as though they aimed to conquer t 
world always hard working and energetic. To a S , 

viewer, people are individuals to be analraed, ‘-“"IP . , ’ . , 
understMd After a time, this work gives him real insight into 
the peculiarities of human nature. 

If the interviewer does not start out as a goo 
alist, his work will train him to become one. In his as 
purposeful conversationalist, he will be paired 

whomaymakeall the conversational blunders and he must^i^^ 

talk with these people in a way that will ™ „ word 

Son he needs, ^e people who sit wthout 

lie must interest and release from their speech limitations. 



Chapter 9 

BY-PRODUCTS OF THE INTERVIEW 


Direct results will obviously follow an interview; otherwise 
it would not have been held. Employment interviews will 
directly provide employees. Transfer intervic\vs will transfer 
workmen to other jobs. Adjustment interviews will reduce 
emotional tensions and leave workmen free to apply all their 
energies to their tasks. These and other direct objectives wll 
be accomplished by interviews to the extent that the inter- 
viewing is effective, and it is the primary purpose of this book 
to make all such interviews more effective. At this point, 
V consider the indirect results. 

It has been said that a man*s every action is like throwing 
a stone in a pond, that it sets up a chain of effects that spreads 
out in diminishing degrees to the very periphery. Interview- 
mg IS a particularly good illustration of this idea. The 
y-products of interviews are such advantages as a better un- 
ers anding of human nature by the interviewer and a better 
morale among the employees. Although these advantages 
ome, 0 some extent, without additional effort, awareness 
and study of such indirect advantages will help increase them. 

describe these by-products clearly, it will be 
(i\}^ Broadly they will fall into three groups; 

and r , ^ K ^ '^^terviewer, (2) benefits to the interviewee, 

and (3) benefits to the firm. 

Benefits to the Interviewer 

most. Interviewing 

ine peSon Tf " mdividual and makes him a more interest- 

vancement tn t some direct preparation for ad- 

vancement to supervisory and executive work 

144 
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comes from merely doing his day’s work conscientiously. If, 
however, he is interested in advancing himself and is alert to 
every opportunity for learning, he can materially increase the 
self-development dividends of his job. If, for instance,^ he 
reads some of the scientific journals and business magazmes 
dealing with his work in order to broaden his point of view, 
the interviews he conducts will increase in interest and bnng 
him many fresh ideas. Typical questions he might ask himself 
are: “Does the interviewee respond more accurately to 
tive questions or to the cross-examination technique? Is 
the display of emotions in a seemingly ordinary situation an 
indication that something is being held back? Do sociable 
people have more highly developed characters than individuals 
who tend to stay by themselves?” “Is it ^possible to estimate 
honesty or perseverance in an interview?” _ 

Experience in interviewing is both stimulating and reward- 
ing. Almost anyone can well consider it an advantage to per- 
form this work for awhile, for he will benefit personally, and, 
consequently, find life more interesting. 

Promotion Opportunities. — ^Another indirect result of in- 
terviewing becomes almost a direct result for the interviewer. 
The alert interviewer has an opportunity to learn a grea ea 
about business in general and about his own firm iri parhcu ar. 
All day long he asks questions and gives information th^ he 
has gathered in the course of his work. If he has high s n 
aids of accuracy and sufficient interest and curiosity to 0 mv 
stray bits of knowledge until they dovetail into patterns, the 
interviewer will continually increase his store of in orma ion, 
nnd, consequentlv, prepare himself for promotion. 

It is true that some interviewers do not looh for advance- 
ment rvith its new tasks and added responsibilihes. for ttese, 
continued interviewing will mean better interviewing an ^ 
greater satisfaction that comes with a better mastery of their 
'voik. But those who look forward to some iorm ot super- 
yisory or executive work vnW be receiving part of their training 
In their everyday work as interviewers. Such prepara on 
supervisory work is not only a logical developmen u p- 
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There will be others who are absolutely determined to tell 
him some adventure of a fishing trip the previous summer, 
when it has absolutely no place in the interview. The inter- 
viewer has endless practice also in “breaMng the ice,” in put- 
ting the other person at ease, and in attentive listening. To 
maintain mutual sympathy and understanding, he must talk 
his way through awkward brealcs in the conversation. These 
tasks are excellent training in the art of conversation, an 
activity in which he will find endless pleasure and advantage 
all through his life. 


In many interviews it is necessary to find out something 
of the interviewee’s background— the sort of a family he comes 
frorn, his home traditions, the number of members in the 
family, what they do, how they have gotten along. It is also 
necessary for the interviewer to know how the interviewee 
came to select his occupational interest and what he has done 
to turther it. Perhaps the religion of the interviewee and any 
prejudices he may have experienced must be sought out.^ 

, Is there a better, more interesting way than personal con- 
versations by which to find out about community life, religious 
cus oms, family problems, educational procedures, and the 
relation of these to business life and progress? How many 
times has an interviewer learned something that could apply 
o IS own life! Some interviewee mentions a new source of 
some unique way to solve a 
ahlp perhaps, a new tool that has become avail- 

tl}e mere contact with a courageous, opti- 
on hic '''ill stimulate an interviewer and cheer him 

or an ^ who is a missionary for some social ideal 

and strange ism will put him on his mettle 

the sorJal relationship with humanity and 

exDenenr*. time, if he thinks through the human 

onentatinn 1^^ to him, he becomes a person of assured 

on^tation and perspective. ^ 

^ nie extent, the interviewer's personal development 

legally be asked. ^ some other states, questions of religion and race cannot 
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Interviews Are Appreciated.-Supemsors and executives 
work with people all the time and may forget how inuch alone 
some workL are. There are social jobs " 

every business. Solitary confinement is nearly as difficult in 
busLss as it is in prison. For the person who works alone 
receiving instructions and talbng over a detaiT "ow an^^en 
may brighten the whole day, provided the 
And everyone, whether he works alone or riot, 
when given an opportunity to express himself 
All of us take our lives and thoughts seriously. The P^s’den 
of the United States could place no grrater value on his 1 
than we do on ours. But most of us need more , 

for our self-respect than does the President, and so a^ 
our opinions being solicited, particularly by au on P 
pie. It encourages us and stimulates us to work a • 
interviews with a worker about his work give a by- 

product, the feeling that he is a penon of • u 
If listened to with understanding, the new ideas may ^h 
to contribute or the questions he must have answ^ed increa 
his own self-respect This improved feeling abou 
his work which the interviewee gains motivates in 
put and holds him longer as a loyal employee. 

Complaint and exit interviews often have ^ j ^e ^ 
of restoring the interviewee’s injured pnde o 
self<onfidence. A person can be hurt more by -voeri- 
Ihan by loss of his wages. This blow to pnde i -oj3,ne 
enccd by older people when they are replace y 
younger and mme energetic. A sldlful mtemewer, by^h.s 
method of presenting such a situation, may 
person with his self-rlpect intact Tliis is an accomphsM 
of great value and one which, in turn, creates > P 
good will for the firm. , cNf-rc- 

Thcre are many other situations where a p 
^ect may be injured but where an intel 1 imme- 
inteniew will salve the hurt and accomphs i w 
diate ends are necessary. A required . , rj-i' jlsci. 

If properly understood, it may be happily accep 
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by in the following statement 

has been ‘" If")’*™”'’ ’ ™P«b crop of front line supeivison 

first supervisory resnmi/nTf^ having to shoulder their 

range of differences m wo^W ‘b^ 

ever do. ^ desires and drives than some foremen 

Benefits to the Interviewee 

income, appfies far^rt, J°K applicant, needing an 

can do. Sometimes such^L sees and thinks he 

terviewer who knows ioK * .meets an experienced in- 

derstand himself and b- P“**'bdities and can help him un- 

applicantmaynot ollr/'t^K*"^- 

perfectly. He will get one that 6ts him 

find moTfi v? ^ 
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tunities for prospective executives; (2) 
working conditions, supervision, and 

the im|iovement of morale; and (4) the improvement ot 
public relations. 

Executive Training.-Every supervisor and 
much interviewing to do. Foremen usua y 
employment inte^ew to de— ^ mt^ 
want tiie new man on their team, they give 

complaints, sometimes announce promotions, 
directions and discuss difficulties in the wot • training 
sldll in interviewing is recognized in many fo 

^™K^a man has become a supervisor there is seUom an 
opportunity to send him back for acto Electric 

terviewing, although this was done in th ^ of this 

Research Project.- When the interviewing program of 

company was expanded, supendsors were assi^ tramina they 
for about a year. It was considered Aat, turn 

could do interviewing work and the m . ® abilities, 

would add an important skill to.^^u ?up jy ^ 

In addition, all tll^e active -Pervrsurs^rdS^s fon ^^ted 
interview reports m their conferOTce. ^ pro- 

more interest in supervisory techn^u“, ^ d^^^j,jion of the 
gram IS said to have improved with the 

‘""•Sri, »„p.nta tot a‘crin's."‘s 

material and school the men with actua k^^^ 

Partment after another would do well some of 

assignment in actual interviewing. It we executive 

Ihe analyses of management’s r(3ponsibili 

requirements, we find a sound basis fw t Glovcr“ arc 

'rew in supervisory training. Starch, Tea , ^ p Hosleti 

V.., Ex«u.n= 

r»r«^h‘on5 
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plinary interview is another which can, on occasion, he con- 
verted into a teaching situation. _ «c;nr. 

The counseling interview is, of course, the pnme occasion 
where the interviewee may receive endless indirect benents. 
This interview has the direct objective of relieving emotiona 
tensions, thereby permitting the worlcer to increase his output 
on the job and forge ahead in his work for the firm. Where 
it accomplishes this direct result, it is certain to bnghten the 
worker’s whole life. The relief from emotional tensions alone 
brings happiness. Better work increases job satisfaction and 
helps toward more pleasant associations with other workers. 
Better work also brings better wages, and these improve the 
worker’s standard of living outside working hours. 

Dickson* reported on the case of a man of forty-five \wo 
had worked for the same company since he was fifteen. His 
work record showed early progress and finally a regressive trend. 
Investigation revealed that the man was isolated on the job, 
left alone by other workers, and living a lonely life outside or 
working hours. His room was filled with medicines for imag- 
ined illnesses, and his only recreations were reading detective 
stories and drinking liquor. A series of interviews put this 
man "back on his feet,” His work improved, his relations 
with other workers became more friendly, and he^ finally 
earned a promotion and increased wages. In another six years 
he was married, had established a nice home, and had risen 
to a position of responsibility. His difficulties apparently were 
completely overcome. 


Benefits to the Company 

The indirect benefits of interviewing to the company will 
depend, of course, on how much interviewing is done, how 
much time and opportunity are given to the interviewers, and 
how skilled the interviewers are. Assuming that the condi- 
tions are adequately met, the returns may be great. Some of 
the indirect advantages for the firm are; (i) training oppor- 

J. Dickson, "The Hawthorne Plan for Personnel Counseling, Thfi 
Amencan Journal of Orthopsychahy, XV (Apiil, 1945). 
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there are individuals of good character and pleasing personality 

among every group of people and among all races and creeds 

The Gaining here is much better for the executive than ftat 

of social life, for although a broadminded 

might be ready to talk to all sorts of people, he might no 

have the ready opportunity. The interviewer, w ' g 

business basis^ may interview people from all wa 

may talk to the banker’s daughter out fer her rs j 

as to the woman who cleaned the banker^s hous . i_ 

an aptitude for his work, he becomes fnend y ^ P 

and leams from them. When he is advanced ° P , , 

or executive work, he brings a background of m o 

is not limited to his own social group. He has ea , 

people, as an executive should, because they are 

are working along with him toward common en s. 

Integrity. We have already discussed integrity 
to interviewing. In continually prefernng the s img 
and honest person and rejecting the cheat, as he ’ 

interviewer can hardly fail to see that others v 

must do and that integrity and honest achievement 
foundation for advancement in business. 

Techra'cal Mastery. Although ^ drals Mth 

veisation, it is a conversation of special kind aiscussed 
some technical aspect of business. i°h technical 

for example, or a work procedure laid out. ' , 

consideration is always involved and must be ^ns 

interviewer leams the technical side of hn^m®^ rpmurements 
for these interviews. He must know the 
before he interviews people seeking ]ob^ tprview itself, 
technical facts in the give-and-take of the m 
It is more pleasant to learn from people than acquir- 

the alert interviewer can prepare for “foutwe work by acqun 
ing a great deal of technical information about the business 
from his interviews. , , .i,-t the 

Purthermore, we should not ovedook ^ . _„fp3st 

employment interviewing question, Toll m gVnnt other 
experirace,” opens up a wde field of information about otner 
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three authorities to whom we may turn for an analysis of 
management’s requirements. When we select from the srate- 
ments of these men the executive needs that are provided 
to some extent by interview training, our list reads as follows; 

Starch: "Ability to deal with people.” 

Tead; “Friendliness and affection; integrity; technical mastery, 


teaching skill ” , . 

Glover (quoting the Federated American Engineering bocie- 
ties of New York) : Among the responsibilities of management are . 
(i) To establish sound business policies; (2) to develop an orgam- 
zation whose functions are logically assigned to competent individ- 
uals; (3) to build or secure plant and equipment and utilize thein 
economically and effectively; (4) to maintain a suitable supply of 
labor and supervise and coordinate its efforts; ( 5 ) to organize and 
sustain proper relationships between owners and workers." 


Let us briefly examine each of these requirements and 
investigate how interviewing helps a person to attain them. 

Ability to Deal with People. Interviewing is not like pack- 
ing a box of chocolates, where the only problem is to select 
inert pieces that can be fitted in. The interviewer deals wth 
people who are driven by wants and urges. These people 
things around to make them seem favorable. They plead. 
The interviewer— pressed for time, sometimes “pressured" by 
people of influence, appealed to by numerous applicants, per* 
haps fatigued— must still proceed with his work in an orderly 
^vay and make fair decisions. When he reaches executive 
status, this training has made him fairly familiar wth many 
problems in dealing with people. 


Friendliness and Affection. Inlerviewng is a personal rela- 
tionship in which one cannot be successful without a bit of 
friendliness. A hostile or suspicious attitude toward people 
in general would doom an interviewer to failure. A friendly 
interviewer, on the other hand, will “bring people out"; he 
wll create an atmosphere in which people can talk and dis- 
play traits of character which are admirable. If an intcrview'cr 
docs not learn to like everybody, he at least does learn that 
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machines are used by people; to achieve their greatest usrful- 
ness they must he designed rvith^cons.deration o hurMn 
requirements and preferences. The personii pvrpn 

intimately knows what these requireinents are 
sive contacts with employees. He gathers mforma g 
value to an executive in getting the maximum return from 
plant and machinery. 

Recruiting and Supervising I^bor. men ^ 

problem of maintaining a suitable supply of , S 
Ld that the experience of employment interviewing can b 
extremely valuable. Frequently the interviewer as , 
did you find out about this job?” In the process o 
he leams where the best employees come from an g 
know the procedures necessary to maintain an ^ equ 
of applicants. In this area of management, too, e i p p 
ing for executive work. 

Sustaining Proper Relationships Between Owners 
Workers. The solution to half the problem of 
good relationships between owners and workers 
standing the workers. No one is in a better P“*on to have 
this understanding than an individual who has on p 
interviewing, who has talked to people ^ger or ) , 

has listened to people leaving them, who has ann P 

motions and considered complaints. . is 

Thus, from many points of view, personne m 
an excellent preparatory experience for execu ve 
are now in an era when the human element i , 

much more carefully than it was in what has e i in be 
“Machine Age.” A wider comprehension of ^ nAvm- 
found in personnel interviewing would have ^ assianing 
fage. It would provide many better “forviower / 
more executive trainees to the task. It would a 
care rvith which the interviewing is done. 

Information on Working Conditions, ”5 been 

Attitudes.— As business firms have grown 
an inevitable distance created between manag 
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workers. In the days when an employer knew all his helpers, 
there usually was harmony. Today, in shops where a manager 
personally knows all his employees, a general understanding 
can exist. But in the larger corporations many employees know 
little more about the company's first executive than they do 
about the President of the United States. 

Many people will work for a concern even when they do 
not like it and would even be willing to sabotage it. There are 
influences which lead many a man to feel that his loyalties 
he elsewhere than \vith his company. Obviously this is not a 
good state of affairs for the company. If there are internal 
stresses, these should be known so they can be corrected; 
secret police and Gestapo methods, however, are hardly the 
means recoinmended. Many large companies have spent much 
money on attitude surveys” and other devices to provide 
management information about “how things were going” 
n tne ranks. The interview operates with double advantage 
a * obtains information of what is going 

nTn^,^^VL• at the same time, to change and im* 

P the attitudes of those who have expressed themselves. 

Interview Contributes Information.— Every type of 
contnbutes indirectly to information on working 
ihp J supemsion, or the attitudes of the workers. In 
ticnnU? oyment interview, the interviewer is told what kind of 
he He knows the company's attitude. When 

will various foremen who 

a areah people, he learns still more. He also learns 

and the JnV. ^ conditions of work from the foremen 

he able in f I^e has examined. Sometimes he will 

interviewpH ^ ^ mdividual workers, particularly those he 
of the rnn,q^” ^^ployment, and will increase his knowledge 
who do it Vfhich work is done, and the people 

inteniew'ikdf of the subject matter of the 

"How are von dr? * **'“ ’"formation we are seeking. 

\ou find the .h® along? How do you like the work? Do 
you find the shopa friendlyplace?” The answers to such ques- 
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tions are almost sure to provide infomation on l>ghtm& 
ventilation, flow of worlc, attitudes of other ^ ^ . 

the new man is getting along with his boss. The immediate 
objective is to help the worker get adjusted, but the 
yield of information is almost as valuable, ^ particular vdue 
in these follow-up interviews lies in the fact that the worUr 
being relatively new, can be objective in certain respe . 
people he works with are not yet his own g™up. 
see and report observations about the attitudes o 

workers that more established workers would not e . 

When transfers are requested by the worker, they are dmost 
certain to bring information. “It’s too drafty w ere i ' 

“I don’t like the boss.” “The other Wlows are holding me 
back.” Perhaps he would like to do some other kind ot worK 
where he thinks the opportunities syould be greater, 
ever his explanation, it will be made in terms of the w 
his ideas about the work. Added to infonnation t 
from other sources this may accumulate into a va u 

' In the complaint cases the interviewer has an e^eeption^ 
opportunity to get information that at oth« tim 
other ways might be very difficult to obtain. TTe P . ? 
worker is usually aroused and ready to say what is o 
It frequently helps directly to solve Ae pro c™ M 
allowed or encouraged to say it all. T^e intervi . , 
probe around the complain^ even if it can be sata actonly 
adjusted at once. The complaint is onty a cent , 
circumference and is connected with the me 
and the personality of other workers. In the g > 
company benefits by knowing all the circumstances. 

The exit interview again provides „ 

to leam more about the company. When a p about 

group, he will often tell things aboiA tire gr°cP’ , ,, 

conditions under which he worked, that he "'°'i „ g, 

a. permanent member. In postexit intervieivs he will some 
times talk even more freely. . , dn 

Counseling interviews, coming in a senes as ^ 
allow time for the interviewer to gam the con 
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interviewee. Because of this relationship the interviewer may 
learn a great deal about all the factors we have been discussing. 
The nature of the interview, however, requires that much of 
this information be reserved and not turned over to manage- 
ment. To report the data would violate the confidence under 
which they were obtained. But, even here, the information 
often can be used impersonally, without violating any confi- 
dential agreements and to the advantage of everyone. For 
instance, it might be a bad layout that mahes a particular fob 
harder than it should be, or a noisy machine that could be 
quieted with some device, or the need of some safety pre- 
caution. 

By awareness of these interview opportunities for learning 
about the living conditions of the job, a company may save 
^elf the expense of a specialized attitude survey. Or, more 
directly, it may acquire information about the jobs and the 
people doing them, and take action which will increase output 
and reduce costs. 


Improvmg Morale.— When interviewing fulfills its purpose 
or making a fnend for the company, it cannot help but leave 
y-products of improved morale. It remains for us here merely 
o examine the skeleton of morale and to find out in what 
way interviewing influences it 

defined as the self-respect of a group, 
conscious of membership in a group, 
morale. When workers tell 
^ company they work for and the job they do, 
tnop«- blessed with good morale. Like most advan- 

rnm« L niorale does not happen spontaneously. It 
nwpmM the result of certain conditions. In our chain 

Mnnlp ^ these conditions must be fostered and built up. 

mechanizaHon. It can be brought back, 
Tv% A to human values. Men do not like to 

u It is difficult for them to have a 

fnnr they do is tighten three or 

four bolts as the assembly moves past them. There is little 
pnde in labor or m the care of tools when labor is divided 
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down to a fraction, when a man’s relationship 
is more important than his relationship to the ° 

the job. If a man loses his individuality to ■ 

of wheels and gears and if his soaal 
a standardized product, he is likely to conclude, 

This “who cares” attitude is not a necessary “ m°dem 
production, but it is a frequent result. It a m „snpr;ts 

develops unless some thought is given to the ^ P“‘5 

of the job. One of the most interestmg and f y 

experiments indicating the power behind the 
was earned out in the Hawthorne Plant of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. Begun as a conbolled °^.®^™ti°n . 

rest pauses, the effect of altenng the lighting, 
factors, it soon became a search for the elemen ,. . 
responsible for increased output when ’''^‘ng . ^ 

were not improved. This dynamic factor that rai ty 
when experimental changes did not warrant it ’ 

■ this morale was due apparently to human relabonships on 
the job. The Hawthorne experiment'' A 

nation of the physical features of the work and en 
interviewing program that was planned as perman • 

The discovery that human ^^Iv^^nrina the 

light and hours of work was made only s ow y _ 

many months over which the experiment was 
experimental group of girl workers was so sma ^ 

became friendly. They were assigned a j „^en 

special supervisor. Some special adjustments 
the girls asked for them. After a while the gir s g 
like important people, even when they were a jt. 

this happened, morale went up, and output w ^ jj jj- 
, It is Lt difficult to see why the output 
difficult to see that good interviewing eve^ 
some of the best functions introduced at Ha . gj 

famous experiment The interviewer treats i , . , j 

equal, listens to him, asks his ’com 

inents, shares his problems, congratulates him r 

See Homans, op. dt., p. 152* 
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soles him in difficulties, and makes him realize he is part of a 
living enterprise. 

Kornhauser, in an analysis of employee morale,'^ divided it 
into three mam forces: (i) factors within the individual him- 
self, such as age, health, and ability; (2) factors outside the 
individual and plant, such as home conditions, unions, social 
and economic forces; (5) factors in employment, such as 
wages, supervision, advancement, security, and worker recog- 
nition. A glance at these factors indicates that they are the 
Und of subjects that come up for discussion most often in 
interviews. If decisions are made on a worker^s age, health, or 
ability without giving him an interview opportunity to express 
himself, these decisions are certain to turn up again later in 
poor morale. Even adverse decisions on age and health can 
be softened and put into effect without damaging company 
Dy an experienced interviewer. 

J^ere counseling interviewing is practiced, outside factors 
such as home conditions or economic troubles may be brought 
0 the surface and the interviewee relieved of the emotional 
pressme he has been under. Even where there is no formal 
adjustment interviewing, skilled interviewng in transfers, pro- 
mo ions, and follow-ups can do much to make people feel 
^ valued as human beings and not merely as eight- 
automatons. Everywhere, in large plants and small, 
htpU supervision, advancement, and transfer 

When these interviews are skilfully 
Um f more than merely solve the specific prol> 

intnn interview. Careful, friendly interviews cany over 
1 ing for and appreciation of the company. 

Public Relations.— Some people who apply for 
munitv them and go back directly into the com- 

individuals are given no consideration, 
cirrv and are turned away rudely, they 

snrMfl f-ir n community. Such bad feelings can 

P nd Wide, holding back good prospective employees 
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and interfering wth the company’s sales. The most regrettable 
S teeisTat such unplLsaUess usually, is unneeessa^ 
and avoidable. Skilful employment usuaUy 

retain the good svill even of people who cannot be employed. 

The applicants who are employ^, r ll soent 

work only eight hours each day. The rest of t pood^will 
out in the community where they can create either good will 

or bad will for the firm. i „ r,PTcnn 

It is probably tme that anything which makes a Pe™" 

feel bad for a long period of time a so 
will toward the fi™ that employs him. This ^^etion . due 
to the fact that emotions are pervasiv^a person who is 
pressed sees the whole world “blue. is on „PT<:nnnel 

sons why some companies have found that gene . P . , , 

or adjustment interviewing among their employee I ■ 

A person cannot be sharply divided ’"‘o “.busband an em 

ployee, and a citizen. An interviewer helping t , 

personal problem outside the plant, -jot- 

better worker. It is also true that the st^ubon of 

lem may result in a better citizen. In both case -T-mad 

spending much of his time in the community, p 

his good feelings toward the company. 

Interviewing is everyone’s opportunity. A car 
tion of interviewing indicates that it is an exe execu- 

great value, but also contributes to the training o . ■ • 

tives. When the best people are assigned to mtemewng 
and the best kind of interviewing done, it wi mofited 

not only the employees, but the company also has protit 

materially. 



PART II 

TECHNIQUES OF INTERVIEWING 



chapter 10 

THE INTERVIEWER MATCHES 

men and jobs 

If the interviewer were omnipotent 
to ask questions to match men with jo s. 
he would not know what questions to as . 
sesses incomplete knowledge; he knows many 
for more which will complete the picture. 

The employment ‘qq,is feowledge should 

requirements of every job in the plant. In . ? iv-jgn 

he sufficiently detailed to enable him to de e ,.jj ^ 

applicant has^he intelligence, edu^b^expenw^^ 

personality to do any >°g i„]^„iewer when he meets 

edge IS quickly impressed upon th® wwrv 

applicants with specialized knowledge w ry stupid 

up/- Moreover, he will certainly ^ .i^sorfbv seSg 

or inept in the eyes of the foremen and sup ^ 

them candidates' who are unsuitable for 

ivant his work as interviewer to be sound an -ouisc be 

make good employees. The , 1 . them but 

a specialist on all jobs and know ^ require- 

he will need both a working knowledge of the 10b req 

ments and interviewng skill to **hold his inter- 

. Looking ahead, we'ean sec that the jobrand 

siewer will need centers about two 6="^” purposes 

men. The interviewer must match thes • 
of simplicity, this discussion is d<=voted r^mly t^ the cm^ 
plo)Tncnt interview. Other types of similar 

counseling intcr\'iew which is treated els » 
acquirements. 

165 
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Job Descriptions and Hiring Specifications 

Jobs Provide Us with the First Field of Exploration.— The 
information about the jobs should include both the usual job 
descnptions and hiring specifications; that is, a description of 
all the activities of the jobs and the necessary human abilities 
to carry on these activities. This information will be gathered 
from every available source. Actual experience on the job by 
the interviewer is, of course, desirable where possible. Personal 
observations and discussions with supervisors and workers are 
of major importance. Details may be obtained from a job 
description made for other purposes, such as wage standardiza- 
tion. In some cases, the interviewer may ask foremen or 
workers to fill out a job questionnaire. 

^)^h and Murphy^ state that six items of information 
are basic and should be found in every job description. They 


1 . Job title. 

2. Summary. A brief description of the job must be provided. 
3* Work performed. Every task should be itemized with the 

proportion of time given to it. 

and materials should be named. 

5« ysical environment of the worker and safety factors 
must be described. 

6. Employee attributes, such as education and expenence, 
must be known. 


is a hptn * ^sscnption is useful in a great many ways. It 
tiaininfT preparing a promotion schedule, establishing a 
estimating costs. It is a sort of omnibus 
the intPTV * ^ 1®^ description to his own use, 

to know what ‘‘materials” mean ivith 
chanicnl what “tools” mean with regard to me- 

means whf dexterity, and what "physical environment” 

poTe^oT . endumnce. For the pur- 

poses or employment interviewing, the job description can 
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well be restated and eombined with other data the 

has gathered in temrs directly related to the worker. For 

example: 

1. Physical activities 

2. Mental activities 

3. Emotional strain 

4. Social activities 

The job environment 

6. The need for supervision 

The followihg illustration gives a ‘yP’fV’rt e nercentaee 
for a salesman of office machines, except that the percentag 

of time on each activity is not provided. 

1. Job title: Salesman (office machines). 

2. Summary: Office machines, such as typeumters, 

calculating machines, and adding machines, are demon 
Stated and sold to customers in their own « 

fices. Efficiency and savings made l>y 

shown. Salesmen must travel throug a 
West, except for a few women to be ^rk The 

centen, such as Boston, Philadelphia, and Nmv York. The 
salary is $60 plus drawing against commiOTon. 

3.Wo;k performed: The salesman 

and shows economies obtainable throug . 

He also demonstrates attachments w ic 

range and usefulness of old machines. 

fice procedures and practices in their re a .gj.utately 

chines. He must be able to vyork rapidly o"d ao™^ 

achieving high producb'on without appar 

sells machines. _ email 

4. Tools, equipment, materials: Screwdnve 

menches are used in demonstrating machines and attach 
ments. The materials are ink and paper. .„stom- 

" rX-tdTffiTl^rar^ normal risks of 
traveling. 
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6. Employee attributes: A high-school graduate is required, 
with elementary knowledge of accounting and considerable 
practical expenence in office procedures. Good potenti- 
alities are of more importance than experience as the 
company trains many people for this work. Experience 
with any kind of mechanical equipment is helpful, as is 
specialized knowledge of any line of business, such as the 
hotel business or banking. 


"^e interviewer will do well now to analyze this job descrip- 
tion in terms of the man who might do the work. For exam- 
ple: 


1. Physical activities: Salesman travels most of the time. He 
must be away from home several days at a time. He uses 
small wrenches and screwdrivers to fasten and release at- 
tachments to machines, activities which require fair to 
average mechanical ability. He must operate the machines 
rapidly and accurately, which calls for good dextenty and 
quick reactions. Sometimes he will lift and move machines 
such as typewriters. 

2. Mental activities: Salesmen must be above average in in- 
telligence, be quick and accurate with figures, and have at 
^st a high-school background with specialized experience. 

e must have a good vocabulary and be a good speaker in 
m er to express clear and precise explanations. 

3. strain: The salesman is away from home a good 
ea . He depends mostly on commission selling in a highly 

competitive field. 

^chvities; He must talk with office managers in large 
_ business. He sells a fairly expensive product. 

• e JO environment; The environment is that of hotels, 
trams, and customers’ offices, 
upervision: No information is given on supervision. 


deterinin^iuK^fif^°^^ examine each major heading ' 
obtained ^ information that can 1 


Relath c to physical activities, the su^estion comes to 
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mind that age might be a factor. It is undesirable to jend a 
person on the road when he is too young 
too old and liable to break down under tbe sham of megu- 
laritv What ages then should be considered? How is our 
saleTman to geffrom place to place? If he is to d"ve a car 
that should be known. Just how often will he have ^ hft o 
move machines? What is the maximum weig dpipr 

to lift? Have the speed and accuracy he needs ^ ' 
mined by any objective reaction tests? Has the a 
required been so determined? Or must these aW‘hes be 
estimated? Does the salesman stand on his . • 

the extent that these activities become critical y imp 
selecting an applicant? The interviewer had n:, 

and get the answers to these questions before e 

interviews. . , -i .r . ,nv 

Considering mental activities, we again ask if there are any 
objective standards for quickness in numencal lesp^, vo- 
cabulary, and alertness. What is meant by . 

perience,” and what are its limits? A better defimbon of this 

factor should be obtained. . .piaipd 

Analysis of emotional strain gives nse to arawina 

questions. Is money ever advanced beyond the u “ 
account? How large a family can the , rnmneti- 

port at this kind of work? What is meant by ig y 
live”? What is the percentage of gnan- 

is done ivith men who "don’t make good”? How much finan 

cial responsibility does the work entail? :„f«rvi‘pwer 

Social activibes suggest other questions. nrerequi- 

Mill want to know whether drinking is e , • ^nd of 

site, a pnrely personal matter, or a liability ™ 
selling and whether the job calls for much ‘'8^ , , members? 
most good salesmen in this field "joiners” and club membersr 

. Relating the Job to Other Jobs.-men the 

fion is completed and the hiring speciEra i , other 
Intcrvicivcr will still ivant to know how the ) 
jobs, mat kinds of work feed into it, and whom do ^s^or 
w come from? Into what kinds of work can they be expec 
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to be promoted? And, if they get into the work and do not 
like it, what are the similar types of work to which they can 
he transferred? To gather this information the interviewer 
should be familiar with the occupational dictionary and its job 
families. 

Many years ago a number of experienced psychologists and 
personnel men came to the conclusion that the job situation 
was a mess.” Different jobs sometimes went by the same 
name, and^ in different industries the same jobs often carried 
different titles. No clear relationships had been established 
between one job and another, a condition which made transfer 
from one job to another veiy difficult and slowed the whole 
proMdure of evaluating a worker’s experience. Someone sug- 
ges e that a very pertinent analogy could be found in the 
before it had grown into a regular science 
nn/ ^ thorough system of classiffcation. Why could 
^ put on a firm foundation in the 

same manner? 

nf and jobs were classified on the bases 

traits* ^^^''‘ties; (2) similar worker characteristics or 

and machines, tools, and instruments; 

definpt -IT,,! i materials.^ The Occupational Dictionary now 
tions ^7^52 separate jobs. These job descrip- 

ing basic job fanSS 

2 managerial occupations 

2. Qencal and sales occupations 
3 - oerwce occupations 

t SWW occiptta!’ occupations 

6 . SOTiskilled occupations 
7 * tJnskilled occupations 

aiy, can referring to the Occupational Diction- 

_ ‘he value of an applicant's experience-the 

Supcnnlcndcnt and can be obtained from 

ton 25, D.C. U. S. Government Pnnlmg Office, Wast 


the 
Washing* 
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degree of similarity between the jobs he has held and the job 
he is applying for! If a worker presents experience from the 
sanle job Lm^, he will have some of the basic sMs even 
though he has not done the prease work he « appW • 
The interviewer must be cautious in “tag 
since the applicant’s experience, even though it sounds simila , 
may have little relationship to the job at hand. 

The interviewer should follow an e™ation of the Occu 
pational Dictionary with a scrutiny of the jo , 

plant With the background acquired from *0 £1^10 ry 
some study, he should he in a position to rec , <;eem 
fers and promotions within the company ^ 
desiiahle, as well as to select suitable apphcan Zj-a gnd 
Of course, the interviewer’s study of the ,ob at hand and 
the related jobs does not completely ready im inter- 

applicants. He must also be prepared to answer the "t 
viewee’s questions about such matters as comp J P, jj-y ’ 
vacations, methods of payment, and promotional possibflihes. 

Observation of the Applicant 

To match the job with the man the tl'to'vtower musta^^^^ 
something of the nature of tnan, not in the s 
differences but in the ways in which all P®nP Chanter 2 
other. Individual differences were examined in Ohapt«^^ 
when we turned our attention to *e interviei 
differentiate among them. At this point „ The 

a sort of “man dJcription’’ to fit *0 lob descnphom 
human facton involved can be arranged un 0 , .j. 

ification we used in the hiring specifications, n /'sociability, 

ical factors, (2) mental factors, (3) eni°tions, (4) sociabUity 
(5) infiue^ci: of the environment, and ( 6 ) need for super 
'ision. 

Physical Factors.-The physical factors relate to such 
points as: 

1. Age 

2. Cleanliness 
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3. Clothing 

4. Dexterity and skill 

5. Endurance 

6. General attractiveness 

7. Habits such as drinking, smoking 

8. Height and weight 

9. Level of usual physical activity 

10. Quickness of reaction or response 

11. Sense of rhythm 

12. Strength 

13. Accuracy of senses, such as hearing and sight 

14. Vital capacity 

15. Voice 


^1 of these factors will not be important on any one job, 
but on one job or another they are all important. By con- 
^’^nuning jobs for their relationships to sucb charac- 
in continually observing applicants for the ways 

Tirnvpc ^Inbit these characteristics, the interviewer im- 
factors, such as cleanliness, 
tnmp/i of clothing, and general attractiveness, can be deter- 
maVp ^ snbjective estimate only, and the interviewer must 
shnnlri re that his estimates are impersonal and general. He 
infrt 1 C'^ample, inject his own preferences in clothing 
cstimaics of other people. Other characteristics can- 
Onp subjectively but must be determined by test, 

blnvtm ni. capacity (the amount of air that can be 

functioning^ breath), which is one indication of good physical 

sid^p?!!? The mental factors which must be con- 

matching the job and the man are the following: 
Intelligence or alertness 
2- special aptitudes 
Clcncal 
hlechanical 
hfncmonic 
Musical 
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5. Education, training, information ^ 

4. Experience in using abilities and information 

5. Common sense 

Intelligence is the general aptitude for learning thing 
and solving problems, and is contrasted to specia p 
for particular fields, such as faX 

tasted again to knowledge since intelligence re . 
constant through an individual’s adult years, n 
or decreasing very much until old age comes on. 
been many Ldies of the constancy of 
relate mostly to growing children. Whatever e 

about the constancy while growth continues, ! ere 1 ^ 

difference of opinion about the stability of m e g 
mature person. Knowledge, on the other > t 
creased rapidly by intensive study or just as rapi y g 
if there is no use for the information. , 

The term “intelligence” came into wide w h the 
velopment of intelligence tests. It can . ^en 

accurately than it can be estimated in an 

tests are not available, however, the word Innk for 

been used to help the interviewer know what ‘0 oo*. t . 

One of the theories of the components of in 5 , 

help to clarify it further. The three mam con^t^JXe 
tions of general intelligence, according to i ■ ’ 
facility in using numbers, in using words, an Army 

grams. It is of these three kinds of problems that the Army 
General Classification Test was constructe . Indicate 

Tests administered in both the Army and m , ^ 
that different levels of intelligence are 
kinds of work. Occupations are lined up ^ following 

West alertness requirements to the ’ , , jfaUed 

order: (1) unskilled labor, (2) ibe nrofe^ons 

labor, (4) clerical and business skills, and (?) P 

Occup'alLs can also be put - °Vn t^A™? Si 
scores that people in them obtained 1 .i-.-nnsl rankings 
Classification tL. In observing these oc^^ 

>t must be remembered that they represent a g 
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there are some very alert individuals in all occupations, even 
those with the lowest averages. A selected list of the average 
intelligence scores of workers in various occupations, ranlced 
from lowest to highest, follows the following order: farm 
worker, miner, barber, trudc driver, painter, auto serviceman, 
salesman, draftsman, lawyer, medical student, mechanical en- 
gineering student, accountant.® 

Special aptitudes are similar to the general aptitude of in- 
telligence except that they apply to particular activities that 
are not always closely related to general activities. An aptitude 
for music is a typical example. Some people with very little 
intelligence rank very high in their aptitudes for rhythm and 
tonal control. Some people of very high intelligence also have 
good musical aptitudes, but some do not Since there is no 
c ose relationship between musical aptitudes and general in- 
e ^ence, musical capacity is called a special aptitude. 

VI having any of these special aptitudes would be 

able to learn rapidly according to his talent if he were given 
already has had the opportunity, 
nf hiU again according to his degree 

Ucc ,, ^ aptitude a person carries with him, more or 

tP y, all his adult life. He can learn at a given rate 

It he has the opportunity. 

estimated to some extent in the interview, 
iial Tin?* accurately determined by test. If an individ-. 

hobbies along mechanical lines, it is rea- 
abilifv^ fv that he has some special mechanical 

chan^i o ahrays certain, however, that he lacks me- 

his envJrn^ interests or activities, for 

tLem may have prevented him from developing 

clerical aptitudes of common value in business are the 

tudes. Of thTSrerS^’ mnemonic (memory) apti- 

’le sevpml i-u mnemonic aptitudes (there seem to 

>e several of them) are least accurately measured by test. 

*N. Stewart, "A.Gf''r c,. f ■ 

ationi," Occupations, XXVI (i^^j Army Personnel Grouped by Occu 
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Tests can measure education, training, and 
sona% wdl for restricted fields, such as the wfornaatron 
required on a particular job. Usually, however, the broader 
aspects of education are estimated by *e years spent m^ 
or college. It would be well to add to this 
siderations as magazines and books read, w „j,ap 5 the 
determined with any degree of accuracy, and perhaps the 

amount of traveling done. i „ o™ TIkrnssed 

The factor of experience and its evaluation 
in detail in Chapter ii. Here it is enough ^ “te 
perience is called for in rnany 'j" ,,„telv." 

any particular applicant, it must be evalua e 
Common sense is a term to be used with 
been facetiously said that people have commo 
they think as we do. and perhaps this is “ S ..riouslv it 
term as any. If. however, we wish to use th tendency 

can be defined as meaning just what the wor cgjyatism. 

to the common opinion-a moderate degree of consemtom,; 
The interviewer, of course, as the judge of w 

or “conservative” must scrupulously check his 
these respects. 

The Emotions-Emotions penetrate " gut 

lives and cannot be considered as isolated exp 
for that matter, neither can fixities involve 

considered entirely by themselves. Physica social, 

mental activities, and both of these are invo ^ 
so our categories are actually points of ^’”P ' g^jotions 

reference points, it may be said, however, that *0 einm^^^_ 

are the least independent. ^'active but the 


Inittempting to evaluate emotional “ t 

he asked directly of the interviewee to condoned or 

he has a fiery temper. Since having ^ ^ adverse to 

even admired in our society, most peop 
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discussing it if the proper words are used. Few people will 
admit to being bad tempered, although many are proud of 
high temper. The question is, of course, how much a person 
gives way to his temper, or his amorous tendencies, or moodi- 
ness. 

Emotions permeate our thinlcing and influence our actions. 
The importance of this fact has been widely recognized. The 
word most commonly used in industry to identify the phe- 
nomenon is “attitude,” Many experts in interviewing say that 
attitudes are the most important factors to be determined in 
an interview. Expensive attitude surveys are often carried on 
to determine the emotional thinking of a group of employees. 

Attitudes, then, must be understood and evaluated. To do 
this, we might well start with a definition. Attitudes are 
learned or developed complexes of emotionally toned think- 
ing which are built around a core, usually some tangible ob- 
ject. Athtudes will involve: 


1. Heas, more or less systematized 

2. Strong feelings or emotions 

3. otivation as indicated by the emotion involved 

4. ctivities or habits as a result of the motivation 
5 ‘ A core consisting of an object 

0. Stability or a degree of permanence 


forpotten learned, they can be changed or 

svJpmof ‘ j happens slowly, however, since the ideas are 
nermanpnf*^ a? 5*. object which is usually 

T)art«; nf a « -^^ri^tudes are among the relatively permanent 
a man nr ® emotional life. An example is the attitude 
case toward wealth. Money, in this 

emotions around which thoughts, 

or well devpln If the attitude is strong, 

person's life control important aspects of the 


viewer has sevprai" ^*nd for attitudes, the inter- 

or possessions depoiture. He can look for objects 

collection around clothing, his car, his stamp 

collection, around which a person's thoughts may have been 
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• j Uo lonV fnr activities such as fishing, union 
XiS poffics. church activities and club activitics^roun^ 
which systematized ideas and fehngs may g 
should keep alert throughout ^e interview for any s.gM 
emotion and probe a little around the su i . . . g 

emotions seem attached. He rnay look for ucbvibes tot l«ve 
continuity, such as years of activity mth som 7v 
search foVthe person’s opinion foUowS 

these are points of departure and will lead, i . 
to discovering and laying bare the mdividua ^ T . 

All attitudes, of course, are not of cfiuf e"g* ^ ™g 

portance. There are weak, indifferent at i “ ’ highly 

to maintain their existence, as well as long- jjfg 

emotional attitudes that influence the PC™? , j. ^,g 
The importance as well as the existence of a i 
deteimined in the interview. 

SociabUity.-Sociability is a vew important ajpccl°l^,® 
worker’s life! If he is liked by his articu- 

of the whole force is improved. If he is ^ 

larly if he scatters subversive ideas of any ki , 

social poison. ^ determined 

To some extent, a person s social Iite 

by the social activities in which he interviewee’s 

be easily learned through questions abo Indees 

membership in groups. Does he belong to . jf 

political parties, unions, social or takes pa 

so, does L tak; an active part? If the ’pd.vidual takes part 

in a good deal of organized social life, he is P j jj. joes 
by pmference, but if he belongs to no ' sodal 

not necessarily imply tot he 'f, “ gy^have many per- 

people simply are not joiners. ” 

send friends but belong to the characteristic of 

The usual cliches used with respect introvert is 

sociability are “introvert” and oTS “wSores’’ 

primarily interested in ideas and the w y sometimes be- 
ef thingl He is likely to be a IT more 

comes isolated from everyday reality. 
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interested in going places and doing things, and meeting peo- 
ple. The usual difficulty with the terms extrovert and introvert 
IS that they actually refer to relative degrees of activity, but 
are used by most people as though they referred to standard, 
separate states of being. It is always the degree of the condi- 
tion in which the interviewer is interested. 

Another aspect of social life that may be important is that 
related to a person’s dominance or aggressiveness in a social 
situahon as contrasted to his tendency to submit. This char- 
acteristic, though supposedly always present, may be difficult 
to determine; since an individual may become very dominant 
on his job although he was very submissive in the interviewer’s 
on^e. Or the individual may be dominant with one person 
and submissive with another. There is often, however, a 
hmitud tendency toward aggressiveness or submission, and 
when this is true, it will influence the individual’s relationships 
with his fellow workers. 

All the social aspects of a person’s life are learned, and, of 
1 people do not learn the same things. It may be ad- 
^ £ question the interviewee on his attitudes toward 
tnose ot a different race or sex. There is no innate reason why 
anv uot work happily with another person of 

avKsinn^^ ^any^people learn imagined superiorities or 
with 


aversions. It is true that customs and habits of thought differ 
1 erent peoples and that an individual can well feel 


fnniHAo group than another. To equalize oppor- 

rpUoinr, states have made it illegal to discuss race or 
ward fhi? ^P^oyruent interview. A person’s attitude to- 
factor 9 ^ ° can be an equally potent social 

ODDoshp\T'' are inhibited in working with the 

tions pvpn others are annoyed under such condi- 

S.11 well adjusted, 

habits Mor, ^^P^ct of a worker’s social life relates to his 
turb othprc n developed personal habits that dis- 

Somevears fellow-workers to avoid him. 

y g Cason made a study of these annoying habits 

Co, 1913^, Annoyances (Pnneeton- Psychological Review 
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and classified them according to 

nUiPT^ It is useful for an interviewer to know wliat some u 
?e"aunoyanTes are. A few of the more common ones from 

Cason’s list follow. 

I. A person habitually arguing. TiJmself in 

a. A boisterous person attracting attention to himselt 

3. A person telling me to do something when I am just about 

1 1 “”=■ 

8. A person malcmg gestures ynth n 
g. A person calling me endearing names. 

10. A person putting his hands on me. 1 nffairs 

II. A person being inquisitive about my p 
13. A person making excuses for his errors. 

13. A girl continually giggling. and rubbing 

4. A person continually looking at his hands and g 

them together. 

15. A person sucking his teeth. lie is wearing. 

16. A person continually rearranging the clothes he S 

17. A woman applying ,eeth by means of his 

18. A person removing food from 
nails or fingers. 

19. A person sitting with his mouth open. 

The interviewer will want to avoid alert to 

from what happens in the interview, bu With these 

these possibleXws in the J wunt to 

vanous possibilities before him, the 

evaluate the interviewee’s social possibilitie . , , . 

The Infiuence of the E"'*””™™^”^rial"enWrOTment to 
social environment, we turn to the m senses. Light, 

find that we are influenced here and noise 

color, odors, temperatures, required work postures, an 
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are among the important factors of the material environment. 
Some of our reactions here are inherited and common to all 
people, but some reactions are learned. All people are alike 
in showing unfavorable responses to too much heat or cold, 
bad lighting, bad smells, and noise. Learning is indicated in 
people who have either a marked aversion for such things as 
confining work areas or loud talking and laughing, or strong 
preferences to be neara door or fire escape, for example. Were 
it not for the learning factor, one person could be put into a 
necessarily bad environment as readily as another qualified 
person. Individual learning, however, leaves people with many 
preferences and aversions. 

In talking about the environment, the interviewee may be 
projecting his own peace of mind or lack of it. Healthy young 
people who are comfortable wll occasionally imagine that 
they can stand any environment until they get into it. Their 
stay IS often very brief. On the other hand, there are poorly 
aojustea people with unhappy personal lives who anticipate 
trouble everywhere without finding it much more often in one 
p ace than another, A sHlful interviewer will examine and 
evaluate these factors. 


e Need for Supervision,— Two factors will usually de- 
ermine a person's need for supervision. One is the extent of 
is 'nowledge and skill; the other is the degree to which he 
T worker. An applicant's knowledge or skill is 

ell-understood topic, even if there are difficulties in deter- 
Interview, These difficulties and ways to over- 
them y, discussed in Chapter 1 5, so we will not consider 
snmp ® sense of responsibility, however, requires 

sorr^defimtion and discussion. ^ 

*ngness to be responsible for our work and tools 
is no^ n have become. This maturity 

pTQw f<\A *"1^ ® matter of growth; many people grow up and 
rmahuJ^f The persoA who 

that nil ^ number of things to learn. He learns first 

have o j compressed into the present; that things 
na'c a past and a future. He Icams to svait for desirable prizes. 
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He moves also from the land of make-believe and daydream 
£ SndTfict. He B».s 

the help of other people into '"dependence^ Hrs m^ 

rviden from an infantile preoccupation 

zation and interest in the world around h™' 

these various channels of development, , ■ nierely 

determine whether an individual is ^ 

growing older. The answer to A'^q"“'?°7„7'iAenuper" 
Ltter of knowledge and skill, will indicate how much super 

vision the person needs. 

Sources of Information 

The interviewer has now examined jobs ^!?d match- 

same terminology. This procedure shou mi j 

ing of the tsvo. We must now colder soirees 
information we must acquire about ®PP • ’ jj very 
The interview is our main sourw, hut Z7t 

valuable. It should not he overloaded, all , , ^ 
can be determined as well by other mean 

tained and excluded from the area of desired infor- 

other means that can he used for acquinng the desireu m 

mation are: 

1. The application blanh 

2, Letters of reference 

5. Letters of application . j j 

4. Former employers and schools at en e 

5. Written documents 

6. Photographs (For meinory valac) 

7. The physical examination 

8. Tests f f 1 

. The application blank can he a sourc^o^ most of th^^ 

information about the applicant that ,,.»pmcnt It will 
"jes” or "no” or by a one- or obs held, 

Wake a record of name, address, age, se.x, ppnuircd. Wieu 

hobbies, and other personal facts that may ^ jg^al in the 

the interviewer goes over any of the saim- 
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interview, he should have some specific objective, such as to 
determine consistency of reporting data about jobs or to find 
out a person’s attitude toward some of the facts of his life 
The interviewer, for example, may want to know if he liled 
his former jobs and feels that he learned a great deal from 
them 

Letters of reference are called for by many employers One 
cannot state in advance how useful they will be, although it 
IS usually agreed that they must be checked for reliability be 
fore much reliance is placed in them A letter presented by 
the applicant is not as good as one written in confidence 
directly to the prospective employer There are occasions, 
however, when even a earned reference is written so frankly 
that it wins a certain acceptance, although one seldom en 
counters such candor as in the following classical letter of 
recommendation” wntten by Benjamin Franklin 

Pans, April 2 , 1777 

The bearer of this, who is going to America, presses me to 
give him a letter of recommendabon, though I know noth- 
mg of him, not even his name This may seem exbaordinary, 
ut I assure you it is not uncommon here Somebmes, in 
eed, one unknown person bnngs another, equally unknown, 
o recommend him, and somebmes they recommend one 
anomerl As to this gentleman, I must refer you to himself 
or IS character and ments, with which he is certainly better 
acquainted than I can possibly be I recommend him, how 
to those civihbes which every stranger, of whom one 
11^^^ harm, has a nght to and I request you will do him 
3 e avor that, on further acquaintance, you shall find him 
to deserve I have the honor to be, etc 


applitahon are parhcularly helpful when they 
Snrh =>PP'‘“nt’s woih history and education 

vnnred inl^ j "^aquired of applicants for the more ad 

pro^s fechor 
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The telephone can be a valuable source of information 
about applicants. When an employment interviewer calls a 
previous employer on the phone and identifies himse , 
can frequently get the direct statement he wants about the 
applicant's qualifications. People spoken to directly an con 
fidmtially are more likely to give the information wanted 
than they are in letters of reference. , 

Former employers and schools attended can usua y 
pended upon for factual information, the empoyers 0 
names of the jobs the applicant has held and his mann 
leaving, the schools for grades earned and 
achievements. It is not always safe, however, to 
much upon the persona} reactions of the applicant s 
associates. An individual may be disliked for standing “P 
his rights, for attempting to help someone else who pe p 
did not deserve the help, or for many other reason . 
individual was discharged or disliked in some 
tion, such a fact should be weighed. A person who 
the dislike of others in any situation has taken upion . 
some extent the burden of proof. He must presen a p 
larly good case to win approval. 1 _ i,„ „cpf„l 

An example of the applicant’s written work ra .. . 

and is often called for. Some companies have 
Write for a few minutes while he is waiting f°’’ ' ' 

Material used in this way should always be o" c°m 

Pany paper and under enough supervision to e , 

IS the applicant’s own work. From himself 

spelling, knowledge of grammar, and ability ^ free 

coherently can be determined. If the “PP'''^",,. ^ay 

choice in the selection of his topic, the wntten work may 
reveal some of his attitudes and interests. 
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is a minor factor but of enough value to justify the request for 
a photograph. The interviewer should be cautious, however, 
and avoid the attempt to interpret character or ability from 
the photograph. At best, photographs are reports of one in- 
stant only, and limited to two dimensions of that moment 
At worst, they are touched up and made over. Experiments 
indicate that }udgments of character made from photographs 
are not reliable. 

The two remaining sources of information, physical ex- 
amination and tests, are not discussed here. The physical 
examinafaon is not the responsibility of the interviewer, and 
tests will be considered in detail in Chapter iq,. 



Chapter 11 

THE EVALUATION OF EXPERIENCE 

OccasionaUy the employment 

or somewhat elderly applicant who state . » ; 

voice, “I have had twenV^o years of " 

plication is plain: “You, Mr. 1"^“ Vnfpo towo^^^^^ 
evaluate my ability. Just send me iii, an . ^ 

Confronted with such a situation, the in twenty- 

some quick thinking. First, just how go experi- 

two yLs of experience? Second how much of ^ expe" 
ence is usable in the job which the applicant is seeking. Let 
us follow the analysis of these two segmen 

The Value of Experience.-How goo^d.« “p™ 

general, and what does it do for u ^ merely an- 

vahie if we do not learn ^ the kind of learning 

other word for learning, rt usually general, as con- 

we acquire on our jobs and W ”"^„"|hoals. Conse- 

trasted to the “ore form_^rain^g valuable?" is 

quently, the question is not the situation 

better stated. Did he learti any g participant. So 

alone that makes for expenence, voice “I have had 

when an applicant states in a ®°n interviewer’s unhappy 
twenty-two years °f XatTere you 

mental answer may be foo ’. r ^n be done by. 

those years? The job you are applying for ca uya 

young man just out of school. 
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all seen the man who was further behind at the end of his life 
than he was at the beginning; he had lost in attractiveness and 
had learned nothing. In view of such possibilities, the inter- 
viewer IS well advised to begin his analysis with consideration 
of the questions: “What kind of person learns?” and, ‘*In 
what situations is he likely to learn the most?” 


Requirements for Learning Through Experience 

Intelligence.— One requirement for learning is inherited 
ability or intelligence. If the interviewer has been using tests 
and finds an applicant with an IQ above loo, he has one in- 
dication that the applicant has learned and will learn from his 
experiences. Unfortunately a high IQ does not give assurance 
at a person has learned the things that would do him the 
most good. It implies only that learning has taken place, even 
tnough that learning might be mainly the mastery of mischief, 
n sc 001 arid college, high intelligence does not give assurance 
good grades, but when a student possesses this attribute and 
rns poor grades, the assumption is that something is holding 
nim back. Bnght people can worry too much, project their 
rrouDles, ^ unsocial, and become nuisances. These people, 
- equipment for learning, and it is among 

vvT, ^viduals that we may expect to find the individuals 
who profit most from their ^perience. 

second personal requirement is attitude or the 
forinf('ir ° So, after the applicant has been examined 

tL m it is well to turn atten- 
ds wpR The learning attitude 

Socratec anecdote about Socrates. When 

Athene 1.0 j by his oracle that he ivas the wisest man in 
to see if ‘I- °“^ted it. He went about questioning other men 
founliLt Jif that they knew less than he. He 

knowinp tv, " the assumption of being right and 

found"fha^^j;^^^ hept them from learning mom. He 
mieht nosspee particularly, proud of a special skill, 

P the skill they claimed, but that their pride usu- 
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ally spread to other fields where it had no i“^?|fi“tion and 
•nffid with their learning. If Soera es was «ght ^ 
tude which will enable one t° but 

found in that person who pla^s a high 
feels that he does not have it himselt. 

Orientation.-Another ^curaTrorienta- 

leams most from expenence is his g J 
tion. This means that the person has ^ idea ot^^ 
is about and where he is going in it, . , - .jj reflection 

goals which he tries continually to Je pers 

will show that experience cannot ch a 

without purposes. What is tbe di e lifetime if 

person loses half an hour, half ^ year, or ^ej-son who is 
he had no particular use for that notice 

busy bringing to his life particular ac 1 nristalce delays 
immediately when a mistake is made. , ^gg^ing a 

him in reaching his goal. The very P^fl^ 0 ^ 

particular act al a mistake is denved frorn “'SKn^ _ 
goal. Without a goal, there would be no basis 

Consequently, when the *"‘^j^fgL®"g\vSS”ouh he 
has his plans for the year— or for his from experi- 

has found someone in a position to ^rn j 3 

ence. The person who floats around tte sm^^ts to giVe 
mth no particular destination, ^ „gyei 

meaning to his adventures. He may i 

and varied life, yet learn much less ‘ • ; jgjviewer evalu- 

The criterion of orientation will help the imern 

ate the man who has had many , {gey may 

changes fit clearly into a well-thoughWu and un- 
indicate that the man has selected, w 1 particu- 

attached, bits of experience that he he gf 

lar value to him later on. Of job to job 

this caliber come along; most men w .g.g, up and 
make their moves blindly. Yet, some advantage 

aim for their goals, at least to some ext , j^mr- 

nf the experience that has been tbrus up 
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viewer will, therefore, usually do well to find how successfully 
the applicant can explain a pattern in the changes that appear 
in his record. If he can arrange them all as logical aids toward 
a specific goal, he may still be a person worthy of careful con- 
sideration, even though he has changed jobs often. 

Job onentation is a narrower concept than life orientation, 
but to the employer it may mean as much. The applicant may, 
therefore, be questioned to determine whether he understands 
the purpose of his work, how it fits in \vith other jobs to ac- 
complish a larger purpose, and how that again dovetails into 
some still larger purpose. It is probably a good mind, one 
headed for advancement, that can explain clearly the integra- 
tiem of minor functions and purposes into a business. One 
*^^|p^rion of job orientation that sometimes appears is the 
ability of a person to develop useful ideas and suggestions 
about his job. It is difficult to develop a practical suggestion 
unless the function of the tool, or job into which it fits, is well 
understood. 


Motivatioiu— In addition to the individual characteristics 
■nrrf there are certain external forces which affect the 

process of learning through experience. One of these is good 
Vh!!- in itself, does not guarantee learning, 

flip 5^^ ^^*^ning without it. The interviewer will look, 

an indications of motivation in the past experience of 
may^xplore' various symptoms or signs which he 

simplest indication of job motivation is found in 
nlirafin been well paid, the im- 

to do co-operated and did his best If he tried 

sometTiinnr 1° Pj^pcrly, It is very probable that he learned 
provide r.fnK?"' his activities, unless they were too simple to 
motivatinn to the motivation of wages is the 

emplovmenf^ ■ work with congenial people. Such 

help reach th open-mindedness and a \villingness to 

implies leam*^ assigned quotas of work, and this mental state 

sented difficulhvTf^T'^^'^' environment pre- 

u^-uiues to be overcome. 
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Another indication of good motivation is 
person stayed on his job for a long tiine 
motion. Perhaps the longevity of ":„lifalso 

promotion, may be due to good Jves 

L due to an inability to change. When ^ 
twenty-two years of expenence on the . 5 

firm, it obviously does not ™ ®|crboy 

that twenty-two years carried the individual fr 

StiluZhef ayid 0"e of the "^^forrespo^- 

good motivation, is responsibility. The gtea „„tHne the 
Ibility is that it gives meaning to -P-e-e by put^^^^^^^ 
motivation in the right places. The pers -1171,00 a ner- 
when things go wrong learns from his mista e . jgj. 

son canies responsibility, he has goals of meaning 

for him and those goals which he tnes to re g •[jai,;:s 
to all his efforts. A number of times in tl>6 P ond^bioueht 
in New Yorlc have gone to some western state and biou?ht 
in the president of some small bank for a re p P ygjjj 
when Siere were a number of wee president in New Y^rL 
City who could have been given Ae ,ob The ^ptoa^tion 
was that the men from the small aties ha , j jjjg 

their own feet and carry responsibility t em • 
large offices of New York, it was often | willing 

and share Ae responsibility. The person 
to “stick his chin out” and take ^esponsAility for what hap 
pens is almost certain to be a pers™ w 0 another 

experience. Perhaps he has much to learn, 
matter. 

Practice.— Another of the external forces ''^J^^(?^^3yailahle 
mg Arough experience is the previous oppo 
to the applicant. If a person is trying to P exercise 

it helps'^ff his previom experience tequned^h.mjo^exe 
that skill. An experienced stenograph , P 

point out Aat she had to take down a ^ responsible 
Wery day on her previous job. If a sup^ expected 

for mauy iudividLs in his old job as he would be expec 
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viewer will, fiierefore, usually do well to find how successfully 
the applicant can explain a pattern in the changes that appear 
in his record. If he can anange them all as logical aids toward 
a specific goal, he may still be a person worthy of careful con- 
sideration, even though he has changed fobs often. 

Job onentation is a narrower concept than life orientation, 
but to the employer it may mean as much. The applicant may, 
therefore, be questioned to determine whether he understands 
the purpose of his work, how it fits in with other jobs to ac- 
complish a larger purpose, and how that again dovetails into 
some still larger purpose. It is probably a good mind, one 
headed for advancement, that can explain clearly the integra- 
ticm of minor functions and purposes into a business. One 
indication of job orientation that sometimes appears is the 
V ^ person to develop useful ideas and suggestions 
about his job. It is difficult to develop a practical suggestion 
unless the function of the tool, or job into which it fits, is well 
understood. 


Motivation.— In addition to the individual characteristics 
or a persoii, there are certain external forces which affect the 
process of learning through expenence. One of these is good 
Vi »■ rtf m itself, does not guarantee learning, 

ut there is no learning without it. The interviewer will look, 
nr, mdic^ons of motivation in the past experience of 
may^p^re' various symptoms or signs which he 

simplest indication of job motivation is found in 
nliMHn been well paid, the im- 

to dn operated and did his best If he tried 

somethrnrr PJ°porly, it is very probable that he learned 
provide jvities, unless they were too simple to 

motivation the motivation of wages is the 

emplovmen^ - 'vork with congenial people. Such 

help reach fh - °P^'mindedness and a willingness to 
implies leam*^ assigned quotas of work, and this mental state 

sented difficultSTf^^if environment pre- 
uv.uiries to be overcome. 
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Anolhei indication of good motivation is J 

person stayed on his job for a long trine 

motion. Perhaps the longevity of mieht also 

promotion, may he due to good mobvatron, might as 
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when things go wrong learns from his mista es. , ^ 

son carries^JponsMity, he has goals of =>“°®P 
for him and those goals which he tnes g , Panics 

to all his efforts. A number of times in Pf^’^’i^troueht 
in New York have gone to some western state and brou|ht 

in the president of some small bank for a re p P 
when tiiere were a number of vice prendenb in JorL 
City who could have been given the ,ob The ^vplanahon 
svas that the men from the small mbK ha , 
their own feet and carry responsibility them • 
large offices of New York, it was often ^ \villing 
and share the responsibility. The person ^ 

to “stick his chin out” and take from 

pens is almost certain to be a person w 0 another 

experience. Perhaps he has much to learn, but that 
matter. 

, Practicc.-Anothcr of the external '^'"^^tfas'lrmilablc 
>ng through e.xpcricnce is .P'^P^^^s^elfa particular skill 
to the applicant. If a person is hy’"g ‘° . 4 to exercise 
>t helps if bis previous expenence icqui ^^h 
that skill. An experienced stenograph , many letters 
point out that she had to take down “"4 ^ responsible 
Wety day on her prerious job. If a supcrvi c-xpected 

for many indiriduals in his old job as he would be exp 
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to supervise on the job under consideration, the interviewer 
should know this. Yet another example of valuable experience 
IS found in the salesman who sold the same kind of goods 
before and in a volume equal to that which \vill be expected 
of him. These examples are another way of saying that, in 
some degree a person’s learning can be measured or die \’alue 
of his experience estimated by what he has done. The inter- 
viewer must abvays make sure, however, that these achieve- 
ments were actually performed independently by means of the 
applicant s own skill and initiative. 


Environment.— We come now to the last aspect of good 
experience— a rich environment for learning. Not forgetting 
Shakespeare’s warning that “it is the mind that makes the 
. must still recognize that even a very good mind 

IS handicapped in a meager environment. Given the mind, 
the onentation, the motivation, and the practice, there is still 
instruction and supervision. 

. several indications to determine an environment 

suitable for learning. The first of these is the matter of the 
teacher. Did the applicant have a good teacher? In business, 
tms IS usually the same question as, “Did the applicant have 
a good supei^sor or foreman?” Much has been written on 
is aspect of environment with special reference to private 
1 ®den been noted that private secretaries 
worked under veryable executives have a high record 
themselves. This criterion, in fact, is frequently 
tliP « ^ of private secretaries. Anyone who has 

n work closely wifli a successful person is in 

a g^d environment for learning. 

interviewer, however, is to determine 
Snrii supervisors were unusually able people, 

be often are not famous. Usually their abilities will 

then one^nf outside their o\vn firms. This becomes, 

oiiesHnnc interviewer to investigate with 

sunervicnr n if interviewee like or dislike his previous 
> n why? What is his estimate of the man’s abili- 
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ties? If he estimates his previous 

it is probable that he did not learn much f “m 

Aether indieator of a S°° It T Iwar^ahle, 
implication of good methods of worh. J P ^ 

though not ceW that successful re- 
methods. Consequently, if an applicant department 

search laboratories of Du Pont, or the accounti g P® ^ ^ 
of General Motors, or the sales 

Oil Company, it is P^f ^tetiewer MU want to 
learn good methods of work. Ine in ondicant 

investigate these possibilities to make sure . j 

actually did learn good methods, but tbe suggestion is the 

to be followed up. . . „ situa- 

A final indication of a good learning ^ individ- 

tion where a great deal of activity is going on. Manj^^na 

-1 I.* .. r s.“.5T, w 

expenences for an example ot this, wnc e , . ^ 

pening, unless it is all re^petition of the ut 

is presented with similarities and contra nenon has 

in order. The environment becomes nc e • . , fie 

the mind to appreciate the changes and evaluate them, 

leams-or as we say-gains j ^ matter of 

We find, then, that experience is not mere y ^ 
time. It is a matter that requires a ® have the 

learning situation. To gain what he rvants 

mind for it. He should be onented an ^ sufficiently 

from life, now and in the concerned, 

motivated to be eager to learn. AVher practice, 

his past environment should have rcqui individual 

When these requirements have all been met 
still Nvill have gained experience ^^'j^jj^.idual has had tlic 
the nchness of the environment Tha 

best opportunity who has been able to take a vital pa 
most \-aried and important happenings. applicant’s c.x- 

Yet sve have not really settled sMet =r.tl.e apph« 
pencncc is good unless we “"^id" M'j jj,a problem that was 
must now move on to the second part ot tn p 
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to supervise on the job under consideration, the interviewer 
should know this. Yet another example of valuable experience 
IS found in the salesman who sold the same kind of goods 
before and in a volume equal to that which will be expected 
of him. These examples are another way of saying that, in 
some degree, a personas learning can be measured or the value 
of his experience estimated by what he has done. The inter- 
viewer must always make sure, however, that these achieve- 
ments were actually performed independently by means of the 
applicant's own skill and initiative. 


Environment.— We come now to the last aspect of good 
experience— a rich environment for learning. Not forgetting 
Shakespeare's warning that "‘it is the mind that makes the 
. Jy niust still recognize that even a very good mind 

IS handicapped in a meager environment. Given the mind, 
the onentation, the motivation, and the practice, there is still 
lustniction and supervision. 

There are several indications to determine an environment 
suitable for learning. The first of these is the matter of the 
teacher. Did the applicant have a good teacher? In business, 
tms IS usually the same question as, “Did the applicant have 
a good supervisor or foreman?” Much has been written on 
IS aspect of environment with special reference to private 
1 often been noted that private secretaries 
worked under veryable executives have a high record 
This cnterion, in fact, is frequently 
i-ViP r, ” selection of private secretaries. Anyone who has 
n or» unity to work closely with a successful person is in 
a g^d environment for learning, 

wherti^^^° interviewer, however, is to determine 

SucTi supervisors were unusually able people, 

be enhTPl are not famous. Usually their abilities will 

then outside their own firms. This becomes, 

aiiechnTK! interviewer to investigate with 

sunervisnr A '^terviewee like or dislike his previous 
supervisor, and why? What is his estimate of the mah's abili- 
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„„ be ,M.a in (be of tSS ^ 

expects some transfer of account- 

no accumulation of experieiK . accumulating 

ing problems month , t .p. Could we, however, 

experience to each new P^^em he faces i^onm ,^ 

4ect him to solve sales proXms? It 

on the basis of his experience ^ oaid help him soine, 

may be that his accounting ^ interfere with his forming 
but on the other hand it might transfer of training 

sound solutions. A pracbcal P~W^ Se of an appli- 
in a business setting can be found m and pre- 
cant who asks for work m the^stock room of his 

sents as experience five years of r* in the ship- 
previous employer. Is that expen^“ ^ 

ping department, and, if so, lus . j sp]ve this prob- 

Woodworth and Thorndike college careers of_a 

lem for school training by 5 classical course in 

large number of students ^ho had taken a 
high school and contrasting ^ ^p^jse. After equating 

lege students who had taken a I”! , latellieence and home 

the students as accurately as possiWe or 

background *ay for college much better than 

had not prepared the students pgar from learning ex- 

had the business training. ltdi PJj jp physiology, that 

periments, any more than from ubroneer than did an 

dassical lining had made *e mmd stronger 

equal amount of business studies. thnrouEhly analyzed 

When the results of this stu y general principles 

and added to by other expenmen , r 

bbSra .. .PPml -n.® ■"V W I. 

1 . There is such a phenomenon sometimes 

may he either positive or negan • ^jj^ation and 

one’s experience helps him m 

sometimes it hinders Win. is dependent upon 

a. Tlie amount of this transfer, in g ’ j^ipty to gen- 
the quality of the individual’s ■" "^^ance will not 6t 
eralize. If he knows that h.s past expen 
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proposed at the beginning of this chapter: can the applicant’s 
^enence be transferred to the job he wishes to fill? 


The Transfer of Eicperience 

There was a day when nearly all educated people received 
the same training. The assumption was that the m'nd ^ 
something like a muscle; if it were once made strong enougn 
with the right exercise, it conld do anything. The correct exer- 
cise, it was believed, was the study of the classics, so lawyers, 
preachers, teachers, doctors, and everyone else who aspired to 
become educated were required to read Horace and Anstoti 
in the original. No one gave much consideration to the par- 
ticular work a person hoped to do in later life. It was the 
responsibility of education to develop a strong mind^ and i 
was the responsibility of the individual to apply 111® mind to 
his own life work. 

The theory of the classical education lasted for a long time 
and still has a few fanatical defenders. Two new sources or 
information, however, have made the theory difficult to de- 
fend. One source of information is research in physiology. 
In the first place, studies and research in physiology indic^e 
that the nerves of the brain are not like the muscles 
body. Nerves do not get larger and stronger with use. 
seem to respond to new demands by forming very specific 
connections. The trained mind adjusts to specific problems 
but does not gain any general power that the physiologists 
can find evidence of. The brain is no larger, the reactions are 
no faster, the brain waves are no longer or deeper in the edu- 
cated than in the untrained. The physiologist can present no 
evidence for study of the classics as a means of making the 
brain more efficient 

The second source of information that undermined clas- 
sical education came from the experiments in psychology. 
Robert S. Woodworth and Edward L. Thorndike carried on 
some experiments wth the specific purpose of determining 
the effects of classical versus a varied training or, to use their 
phrase, the extent of "transfer of training.” The problem 
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can be stated in the terms of wouU te 

expects some transfer who solves account- 
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may be either positive or ne^ later situation and 
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sometimes it hinders him. ^ is dependent upon 

2. The amount of this transfer, m g » ability to gen- 
the quality of the individual s "nnd J J „ot fit 
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perfectly without adjustment and is alert to see just where 
it does fit in and what modifications are necessary, he will 
transfer or “catch on” much more rapidly than the person 
who believes experience operates automatically and is al- 
ways good. 

3. Finally, transfer is dependent to quite some extent upon 
the kind of learning concerned, which for the purpose of 
this analysis can well be divided into the learning of 
theories and principles, methods, emotional attitudes, and 
skills. 

Positive and negative transfer can be illustrated by auto- 
mobile driving. A person who has had much experience in 
driving a passenger car will transfer this training to the driv- 
ing of a taxicab and become an expert more quickly than 
would a novice. On the other hand, a person who has driven 
a taxicab for a number of years, and is highly skilled in that 
occupation, would not be a good prospect for the job of bus- 
driver. In driving his taxicab he has formed the habit of quick 
starts, slipping between cars, ^‘beating the light” on occasion 
for a hurried passenger, and '^getting through” traffic. Habits 
of this kind are dangerous in driving a bus. Consequently, a 
number of bus companies prefer to train a novice to handle 
their buses rather than to employ an extaxicab driver. 

Since generalizing is the process of using a response in 
many situations, it is obvious that a person will be able to 
transfer more of his experience if he is able to generalize. In 
Pavlov’s conditioning experiment, previously mentioned, dogs 
were conditioned to show a “dinner excitement” at the ringing 
of a bell. Once this response was learned, it did not requite 
the ringing of a particular bell; any of a variety of bell sounds 
brought the learned response, A human being would quickly 
generalize further and recognize dinnertime in the ringing of 
a dinner bell, the sounding of a gong, the clock striking twelve, 
or the secretary getting up from her typewriter with her 
pocketbook in hand. Generalizing becomes most useful in 
the transfer of training when the individual consciously con- 
siders the possible relationship between two similar stimuli. 
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Theories and Generalizations.— When we consider the ex- 
tent to which different kinds of learning can be transferred, 
it is obvious that the learning of theories and generalizations, 
since it is the nature of a theory or a principle to apply in 
many situations, is very transferable. A theory, in fact, has 
been defined as something that fits nowhere without a little 
modification, but with some adjustments explains different 
things. For this reason, theories and principles are more often 
taught in colleges rather than in business, where possibly only 
a few practical applications may be required. 

It makes little difference where one learns his theories. He 
may study them in a small college in the Middle West or in 
a large university in the East. The chief criterion is his mas- 
tery and understanding of them. The theories of economics, 
thoroughly understood, are of equal value to a businessman 
no matter where he did his learning. The same is true of the 
principles of physics, chemistry, or psychology. Granted the 
equivalence of teachers and stimuli— that is, the equivalence 
in mastery of the theory— it makes little difference where it 
was learned. 

The interviewer can be relatively sure that if the applicant 
expresses any general theories about business and the kind of 
work he does, and takes responsibility for these theories as his 
own, he will be inclined to apply them after he goes to work. 
Everyone can learn, of course, and the individual can leam 
to modify his theories. But, if he has any general principles 
of wide application that can be related to the new job, they 
are forces that will have to be dealt with. 

Methods of Work.— Methods of work have been found to 
be relatively transferable, but not as transferable as theories 
and general principles. Consequently, the employment inter- 
viewer will often inquire of the applicant about the methods 
of work he learned and who trained him. Some law schools 
and graduate schools of business, for instance, have been claim- 
ing superiority for some years because instruction is based on 
the case method. If case-method thinking in these fields is 
actually superior to other methods of thinking, it is important 
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for an employer to know this, for an applicant will probably, 
though not certainly, transfer methods of work he has learned 
in his previous experience to the new jobs to which he is 
assigned. 

Emotional Attitudes,— When the learning of emotional 
adjustments is considered^ we find again some evidence of 
transfer, although not as much as in the transfer of methods 
of worlc. What is called ‘love at first sight” and the instant 
attraction to or dislike of some people \vithout apparent reason 
are examples of transfer of emotions from previous experience. 
A relatively common example of this type of transfer in busi- 
ness is the transfer of an attitude towards authority. Some 
people treat all bosses alike. They may be servile, hostile, or 
overfriendly, but, to them, every *'boss” is a person to be 
treated in a certain way. This attitude is not usually con- 
scious, but it is a factor to be dealt with, nonetheless. An in- 
dividual who has developed an antagonistic or servile attitude 
towards all supervisors is harder to work with than one who 
can he frank and friendly. The psychoanalysts tell us that 
certain extreme attitudes towards authority are frequently 
transferred from childhood attitudes toward parents. 

In business we find emotional attitudes transferred when 
a person is quite friendly with nearly everyone, when a person 
is rather hosble to most people, and when a penon is rather 
prim and reserved with almost everybody. Yet, such transfers 
have their limits. We do form friendships and treat our 
friends differently than we do others. Sometimes we have ene- 
mies and treat them differenUy again. A great many men have 
different attitudes for their family and their business associates. 
We do not transfer emotional attitudes as easily as we do 
methods of work. The interviewer, then, must not assume 
that the applicant will be antagonistic to his new supervisor 
because he was antagonistic to his previous one, but he will 
have to recognize this as a possibility. If an individual's rela- 
tionships have been bad with several supervisors, he still may 
do better in a new environment, but the possibilities do not 
seem very bright. In the same way, if a young person gives 
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evidence of having been veiy popular in high school or college, 
it does not mean necessarily that his attitudes will transfer and 
bring him the same popularity on the job There is some hope 
of it, but no certainty. If, when working with one boss, an 
employee was found loyal and straightforward, there is no 
guaranty that he will transfer those attitudes when he changes 
bosses. In such situations the interviewer must get all the 
evidence possible, and use the best judgment he can develop. 
There is no clearcut rule to follow. Emotional adjustments 
transfer to a considerable extent, but not universally. 

Sldllr.— The transfer of skills is limited rather closely to the 
identical elements in the two skills. In sports, for instance, 
there is running in baseball, basketball, and football. So far 
as one runs in one of these games, then, it would be helpful to 
have built up that skill in one or more of the other games. 

If the transferable element is to be of help, that element 
should be of importance in the skill to which the transfer is 
made. Many individuals who have learned to play the piano 
take up typewriting and believe that the practice on the piano, 
limbering up tlieir fingers, will speed up the learning of type- 
writing. But business-school teachers with a great deal of 
experience say that beginners on the typewriter who already 
play the piano have no particular advantage. The typist has 
much to learn beside finger dexterity; by the time the student 
learns the position of the letters, even the person who has had 
no experience playing the piano, will have developed finger 
dexterity. Here, even though there are some identical ele- 
ments, they have not helped a great deal. 

In skills it is usually conceded that the best thing for an 
individual to leam is precisely what he expects to do. The 
football player should leam football, not sprinting, as a means 
of becoming a successful football player. A mechanic is best 
at the particular kind of mechanical work he has learned to 
do, so far as there is a skill element involved. He will require 
some time to adjust to any new situation. It is well known 
that typists require some time to adjust, even in changing 
machines. 
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Therefore, in examining experience in shilled worh, the 
interviewer will want to determine the identical elements in 
the shills presented with those in the job for which the appli- 
cant IS being considered. The job dictionary, previously men- 
tioned, vail often help here. The Occupational Dictionary, 
it will be recalled, places jobs in families, depending upon 
their resemblances. Usually, in selecting shilled worhers, the 
employment interviewer can get some additional help from 
the foreman. After he has screened the applicant, he may 
send him to the foreman and let him determine, right on the 
)ob, how much of the applicants previous shills can be quichly 
tiansfened to the new situation. 

And so we find on the basis of various hinds of evidence 
that the employment interviewer cannot afford to be over- 
whelmed by the person who claims to have had more ex- 
perience, and to be more competent, than the interviewer 
himself. Such individuals and such experience must be care- 
fully examined. Perhaps the person did not learn. Perhaps 
the experience was good but does not apply. Perhaps the 
experience was good, and should be helpful, but the individual 
is unaware of the problem of transfer and expects to start 
right in telling everyone ‘Tiow to do it.” And finally, the 
applicant's story may all be true and he may be the very per- 
son that the company needs. The alert interviewer, here as 
elsewhere, must sift the evidence and come to a conclusion. 



Chapter 12 


DIRECTIVE AND NONDIRECTIVE 
INTERVIEWING 

Directive interviewing is that in which the interviewer 
directs the interviewee to answer specific questions; “Tell me 
your name, please.” “Where did you work last?” “What was 
the first job you ever had?” “\\^at did you do during the 
summer of 1942?” In nondirective interviewing the inter- 
viewer turns the subject matter of the interview over to the 
control of the interviewee. "Did you want to see me about 
something?” “What would you like to tell me today?” “Is 
there something you would like to explain?” 

There are two problems involved in deciding which type 
of interviewing to do. One is an obvious problem of per- 
son-to-person relationships. If the interviewer is demanding, 
abmpt, and overbearing, he will "direct the interview” to its 
ruin. By his manner the interviewer can arouse a will-against- 
will situation in which his attempt to dominate stimulates a 
resistant attitude in the interviewee. But by treating the inter- 
viewee as a person, and by being considerate and friendly in 
his attitude, it is possible for an interviewer to do directive 
interviewing without arousing the opposition of his inter- 
viewee. It is to win this co-operation that so much emphasis 
is placed on treating the interviewee as a person. 

The Problem of Orientation.— The greatest problem in 
directive versus nondirective interviewing is that of orienta- 
tion; that is, each person’s understanding the subject matter 
of the interview and his knowledge of where he is going in it. 
Let us illustrate the situation by an extreme case in which the 
interviewer directs the interviewee in telling of a certain situa- 
tion, making use of directive interviewing at its worst. 

>99 
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iNTERVurwEE: A young man wanted to find a job. The boy s name 

was . . . 

interviewer: Where did this happen? 

interviewee: In Connecticut. The boy's name was . . . 

interviewer: In what part of Connecticut? 

1NTERVIE^VEE: Near Bridgeport. His name was . . . 
interviewer: Had the boy ever learned a trade? 
iNTERvmvEE: No. His name . . . 
interviewer: What was his father’s occupation? 

INTERVIEWEE: I don’t know what the father did. The boy’s name 
was . . . 

INTERVIEWER: Did the boy have a college education? 

1NTERVIE^VEE: I don’t know. His name— but . . . never mind. I've 
forgotten it anyway. 

This case is a little extreme, because the whole subject mat- 
ter of the interview is in the mind of the interviewee. Conse- 
quently, it would be very hard for the interviewer to direct the 
telling of the incident without mining it. Similar situations, 
however, do occur in personal adjustment counseling, when 
a person comes to an interviewer to tell his story and solve his 
problem. 

The question of the directive versus nondirective approach 
is not new. In fact, it can be shown to be as old as society, by 
shifting the subject matter just a little. Religion and law have 
been primarily, but not entirely, directive. The Quaker meet- 
ing is nondirective, and the members sit in silence and wait 
for the spirit to move them to consider some topic. The usual 
preacher, however, is very directive: “Go to the ant thou 
sluggard; consider his ways and be wise.” Tire judge also tends 
to be directive: “Mr. Jones; you are charged with driving your 
car while intoxicated. What have you to say for yourself?” 
But when ivitncsses arc examined, both the directive and non- 
directive techniques arc used. Cross-examination is directive, 
and the free narration of some incident is largely nondirective. 

If either technique were always the best, experience would 
probably have so indicated before this, since ^th have been 
tested in practice. That both techniques are retained suggests 
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that the best procedure will depend upon the occasion and 
the subject matter. 

A good many years ago, Sigmund Freud found that in the 
field of therapeutics, if you ask a patient directly what you 
want to know, he may not be able to answer you even if he 
is trying to co-operate fully because of some kind of internal 
blocking, or failure in orientation. As a result of this discovery, 
Freud developed a special questioning procedure that has be- 
come the core of psychoanalysis. The patient was directed to 
tell his “story,” or anything that came into his mind since it 
was Freud’s belief that all associations lead, sooner or later, to 
those incidents of a person’s life which are the most impor- 
tant. In this technique of Freud’s, thus far, we have a good 
example of what is termed "nondirective interviewing.” But 
Freud found out, as he interviewed one person after another, 
that individuals would dilly-dally indefinitely rather than fol- 
low their associations to subjects or incidents they did not 
want to face. He had to push them on or direct them to 
examine a particular group of associations or ask them, in the 
next interview, “What was in your mind when you changed 
the subject yesterday?” or “Why did you dilly-dally so long on 
this topic without getting anyhere? Tell me more about that 
subject.” 

With World War II, therapeutic or “healing” interviewing 
designed to alleviate or cure physical ills generated by mental 
factors, became a very important service. The psychologists 
as well as the psychiatrists were working in the field by then, 
and methods were being examined from different points of 
view. Carl R. Rogers, a clinical psychologist who had worked 
primarily with young people, went one step beyond Freud and 
developed a completely nondirective approach to counseling. 

With the publication of Rogers’ work,^ the problem of the 
interviewer’s attitude and techniques in counseling and inter- 
viewing was brought out into the open forum and discussed 
at length. It rvas not long before nondirective techniques in 
interviewing were introduced into industry. ’The first instance 

’See William U. Snjder, Carl R. Rogers and others (eds.). Casebook of 
Non Directive Counseling (Boston: Houghton MifHin Co., 1947). 
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was m the Western Electric expenments at the Hawthorne 
Plants where counseling was done from the nondirective view 
point Successes here led N A Moyer of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania to use nondirective techniques m 
employment interviewing 

The question of directive as against nondirective techniques 
has developed to a point where it cannot be disregarded but 
needs a thorough examination Below are examples of various 
possible questions of both vaneties which can be used, fol 
lowed by a more complete discussion of the different tech 
niques 

1 Simple directive Do this )ob next Fust disconnect the 
motor, then unbolt it and remove it, then take it apart 
and clean it ' 

2 Directive questioning ‘ It is necessary to 6nd out if your 
abilities fit the )ob requirements Please tell me what you 
did on your last \ 6 b ” 

3 Directive evaluation ‘ If you become an employee, our 
insurance and social security records require that we know 
)OUT age You don I mind giving me that information, 
do you? ' 

4 Directive neutral ‘ I want to help you learn how to do 
this Have you ever used this machine before^ No? Well 
1 will explain its operation to you, and whenever you don’t 
understand, just ask questions Is there any question you 
want to ask now?” 

5 Nondirective directions Although an apparent contradic 
tion of terms, this type is invoked when one says, 'The 
electric motor needs repainng If you feel that you should 
do it, }0u may use any method that seems desirable to 
>ou ” 

6 Nondirective qu^tionmg ‘Good morning Have you 
something jou would like to tell me? ' 

y Nondirective evaluation An intervievv’ce says “I am not 
happ) m m) work any more, and it seems to me that a 
person ought to be happy in his work” Tlie interviewer 
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responds: “I see. You are uncomfortable because you are 
not happy in your work.” 


As we consider these various techniques, we can imagine an 
interview in which all of them could be used advantageously 
and that it is hardly desirable to maintain consistency tor its 
own sake. Techniques, like the tools in a workman s kit, are 
to be selected for the particular task to be done. We would 
expect an amateur to depend on one tool, the one he knew 
best how to use, but an expert we would certainly expect to 
use his whole kit, selecting the tool best fitted to the job. It 
may be that the interviewer will depend upon one technique 
more than on the others, but he should know how to use 

them all. . j ti, 1. 

In order to learn how to use the interview methods that 
have been identified above, it will be profitable to examine 
them in greater detail. We will consider each in terms 0 . 
(1) the attitude adopted by the interviewer, (2) the assump- 
tions made, (3) the consequences to be expected, and tJie 
occasions for its use. 


Simple DirccHve.-The atUtude of the interviewer m givmg 
simple directions is the “I know it, and you don t_ attitude. 
Giving directions in this way does not necessanly imply any 
discourtesy or undue abraptness. One story has it tha w n 
D. Young, as an executive, never gave a direct order in his Iitc, 
but that he did give simple directions often. He rnerely 
phrased his directions diplomatically. If you don t dis- 
connect the motor first. You'll find it easier to unbolt it then 
and can take it apart and clean it.” -Hie interviewer, in givmg 
simple directions, assumes that the interviewee can and w 1 
conform to his wishes and tliat this is the most desirable out- 
come of the interview. „„„ 

In terms of “psyehological climate” and intcmewee reac- 
tion, the consequences of giving directions in this way depend 
upon the situation. In cases where the intcisacwcc nould 
naturally svant to submit, the consequences should be good. It 
the interviewee docs not know bow to do the iqb hirnself 
if he is hesitant about taking responsibility in a situation, or 
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i£ he has no other purpose at the time but to please the inter- 
vie^ve^, he will probably respond favorably to receiving specific 
directions. If, on the other hand, the interviewee does know 
how to do the iob and, perhaps, has started it, or likes to do 
things his own way, such specific directions may be very annoy- 
ing. Cason ^ in his study of common annoyances found that 
one of the most annoying things v/as “to be told to do a thing 
when I am just about to do it.” 

The best situations in which to use simple directions are 
obviously those where the interviewee feels incompetent to 
go ahead and will welcome the aid of directions. The inter- 
viewer must be careful, however, in judging the interviewee 
as incompetent for a particular task. 

Directive Questioning.— The attitude in directive question- 
ing is, in effect, ‘T must know the answer to this question, and 
I would like it, please, right now.” Although the interviewer 
asks a question of the other person, there is an imperative in 
his point of view. In essence, he implies, “We both have a 
living to make, and this takes considerable time, so let's get 
down to business.” The underlying assumption here is that 
the interviewee can give the needed information or refer the 
interviewer to sources where the answer can he obtained, or 
that he can report that he has forgotten and so allow the inter- 
view to proceed to other business. 

The consequences of directive questioning will depend, of 
course, upon the occasion and the particular questions asked. 
In therapeutic situations, as we have found, direct questions 
are often futile. A person often does not know why he is 
“blue” or why he feels a compulsive necessity to run away or 
why he feels very guilty about having done something (he 
doesn’t know just what) . To continue to ask direct questions 
when the interviewee cannot answer them is more than futile; 
it drives the interviewee away, just as would an examination 
that he felt sure of failing. Directive questions can also be 
unsuitable because of the particular question or because of 

•llolscy Cason, Common Annoyances (Princeton: Psychological Review 
Co, i9»3)» PP- 
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the time at whieh it is asked in an interview. For example, 
“How long has it been since you told a lie?” Approached 
diplomatically, most people will admit that they cannot put 
themselves into the same category as young George Washing- 
ton, who “never told a lie”; yet they will still react unfavorably 
to the blunt question. 

There would seem to be many situations where direct 
questioning is the most desirable technique. When a person 
is lost, there would seem to be littie reason for ‘beating around 
the bush” and asking a passing stranger if there is anything 
he would like to say. In teaching, direct questioning is often 
necessary when a teacher must know if a student has mastered 
a step he must know before he can go on to the next one. ^ In 
employment interviewing there are many bits of infonnabon 
that must be obtained by direct questioning. Even in non- 
directive employment interviewing/^ as reported in the pro- 
fessional journals, there are reversions to direct questioning 
There is no reason to believe that the subconscious inind 
is always, or even usually, standing in the way of business 
operations. When a man is employed, he must give his atten- 
tion to one task after another at the demands of the busings 
rather than according to his own internal structure and incli- 
nation. Consequently, it would seem to save a good deal of 
time in business to go directly to the point with direcbve ques- 
tions, at least until some obstruction is nob’ced. Yet there are 
occasions when nondirective questioning seenas to give best 
results, as we shall find when we reach that topic. 

Directive Evaluation.-The attitude of the intervi^ver in 
directive evaluation is, in effect, “I know what is right 
wrong, good and bad, in this area. I wll tell you. le 

assumptions ar^ of course^ that there is a right and ® 

the matter, that the factors involved arc all out on the tabic 
where tlicy can be seen, and that simple, direct reasoning w'l 
bring everybody to the same conclusion. . 

The consequences of directive cvaluaHon depend on two 
facton, both of which are equally important One m tlicsc is 
the quesUon of whether tlie evaluation is correct TIic other 
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is whether the reasoning which determines the correctness of 
the evaluation has tahen account of all the factors and can be 
followed. The field in which directive evaluation is least 
effective is probably that of therapeutic counseling. Here the 
subconscious mind stands in the way of permitting all the 
factors to reach the surface, where they can be examined and 
tahen into account. As an example, let us say that the inter- 
viewer says to the interviewee, “Suppose we straighten this out 
by putting first things first. The love of your wife and the 
welfare of your children are obviously the things of greatest 
importance to you.” Because of subconscious factors, the 
interviewee may be able neither to understand nor appreciate 
the value of the advice and the interview may be wasted. He 
may even feel anger at heating the interviewer go over the 
matter so glibly, saying things that sound all right in general 
but somehow do not seem to apply to him. The reasoning 
isn^t obvious. It doesn’t satisfy. The interviewee may even be 
worse off than he was before because he has found that still 
another person— one from whom he expected better— has 
failed to understand him. 

Directive evaluation is the tash of the art critic, the 
preacher, and sometimes the foreman, when his function at 
the moment is that of a teacher. To be effective, however, the 
evaluations must be correct and all the factors must be prop- 
erly accounted for. As this requirement frequently cannot be 
met in therapeutic counseling, it is often necessary, in dealing 
uath the mentally disturbed, to wait for the discovery of hid- 
den factors and, in the meantime, to allow the patient to 
express his own evaluations. In the employment interview, 
the interviewee may be encouraged to make his own evalua- 
tions merely to indicate what they are so that his mental 
make-up can be better understood. 

pireclive Neutral.— In the directive-neutral interview, the 
attitude of the interviewer is one of asking co-operation and 
offering to follow the lead of the interviewee at least half of 
the time. The assumption is that the matter dealt wth be- 
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longs to both and can be best handled if both examine it and 
agree on mutual recommendations. 

The consequences of the directive-neutral technique will 
depend on how well the two parties understand, not only the 
matter under consideration, but each other, and whether the 
two temperaments are of a hind that permit co-operation. If 
the two individuals are not equally informed or if they do not 
each have some particular insight into the problem, one or 
the other of them may be somewhat disappointed with the 
result. 

In truly directive-neutral interviewing, both parties would 
be assumed to be exactly matched in their interests and abili- 
ties regarding the question in mind. The advantage of the 
method is a high degree of mutual understanding and co-oper- 
ation, once agreement is reached, but there may be quite a 
long period of haggling and argument before the two parties 
can see eye to eye. The situations in which it would be best 
applied are those where both patties have equal responsibilities 
and equal interests. One such situation sometimes occurs in 
teaching. The teacher knows the subject matter, the material 
that must be covered, and which steps are elementary and 
which are advanced. The student, on the other hand, is the 
only one who knows whether the directions he hears are com- 
prehensible and whether he has sufficient interest in the sub- 
ject to make the effort of learning worthwhile. Both working 
together have the best opportunity of developing a successful 
technique. 

Nondirective Directions 

In so far as nondirective directions are a possibility, they 
indicate the attitude: "I don’t know, and you do.” TTre un- 
derlying assumption is tliat the interviewee is a specialist and 
the interviewer a petitioner. The consequences are, of course, 
that the interviewer puts his fete into the hands of the inter- 
viewee and hopes for the best A situation where this fre- 
quently occurs is when an individual goes to a medical special- 
ist “Doctor, will you examine me and see if I need an opera- 
tion? And, if I need the operation, svill your perform it?" 
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Anyone going to a specialist finds himself in much the same 
situation. For example, a business man goes to a lawyer and 
says, “J have been charged with a breach of contract. Here 
are the facts. Do you think my case can be defended, and 
will you defend me?” 

Nondirective Questioning.— Nondirective questioning and 
nondirective evaluation are the two tools of greatest impor- 
tance in the nondirective technique. In fact, the nondirective 
technique was developed primanly around these two proce- 
dures. 

In nondirective questioning the attitude is essentially, “You 
first, my dear Gaston.” Tlie interviewer says, in effect, “You 
know what is of interest to yourself and how your associations 
run. Lead me through the paths of association in your mind, 
and tell me what you see by the wayside. I will be interested 
in anything you can tell me. Anything you tell me, since it 
comes from the bypaths of your mind, will help interpret you 
to me and that’s what I want” Underlying nondirective ques- 
tioning is the assumption that the interviewee should retain 
full responsibility for himself. In an employment interview, 
the applicant must accept the responsibility for explaining bis 
background and abilities and for fitting himself into an appro- 
pnatc job or rejecting an unsuitable one. The interviewer 
encourages, accepts, recognizes, and clarifies statements of the 
interviewee, hut he does not ask for any specific information. 
Neither does he give information or even try to direct the 
course of the conversation. In a therapeutic interview, the 
client or interviewee retains the responsibility for solving his 
own problems and for growing or groping out of his own diffi- 
culties in his own way. The interviewer asks the interviewee 
to express himself. He may then clarify what the interviewee 
tells him by restating it in new words, but he is very careful 
to draw no conclusions. The questions below illustrate how 
this may be done in a business situation. The first are some 
beginning questions: 

“Good morning. I notice you arc applying for a clencal job.” 

“Sit do\\Ti, %\-on’t you, and tell me about your problem.” 
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“Have a scat. You wanted to talk to me?” 

"Good morning. You have something to tell me?” 

If the interviewee says only a word or two and then stops, 
the interviewer may say, "Instead of my asking you a lot of 
separate questions, it will save time for both of us if you’ll just 
go ahead and tell me your whole story.” 

If the interviewee talks for a few sentences and then bogs 
down, the interviewer may make use of one of the following 
remarks; 

"Go on, won’t you?” 

"Tell me more about it.” 

"What happened after that?” 

"That’s very interesting.” 

If the interviewee stalls and comes to a dead stop, the inter- 
viewer may repeat the substance of the last statement made 
by the interviewee. He should usually avoid using the same 
words, and should reflect the feeling-tone rather than merely 
the mental content. The interviewer should also be careful to 
reflect its proper depth, as well as tone. He will not want to 
make a great stir about something the interviewee thinks is 
trivial, nor will he want to make a shallow response to some- 
thing which the interviewee seems to consider very important. 
For example: 

rNTEKvmvvEE; I worked for a whfle in Seattle, but I got so tired 
of the constant rain that I quit my job and hit it for the 
South. 

interviewer: You got so tired of the continual rain in Seattle 
that you finally gave up your work and went somewhere down 
South? 

INTERVIEWEE: After that I got into debt and borrowed money. 
That was when I had the accident and broke my shoulder. 
Since then, things have been getting all mixed up. I can't see 
any way out. I feel beaten down and knocked out. Td give 
up if somebody would tell me how I could. 
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interviewer: YouVe lost hope because of all your troubles? Now 
you feel very blue and depressed? You’d even like to give up 
if you could? 

The consequence of this type of nondirective questioning, 
according to those who are most expert in its use, is that the 
subject is stimulated to talk more freely. As he finds that he 
is encouraged to talk about the subjects that are nearest to 
his interests, or which are bearing down on his mind, he often 
pours out his story in a tonent. And, as one idea in the mind 
is always associated with some other, he is lead from one dis- 
closure to the next until all his mental “goods” have been 
spread out for display. The interviewer, state the partisans of 
this technique, will have obtained so much information about 
the Interviewee that he will have a substantial understanding 
of him, even though he may not have received precisely the 
items he hoped for. In the next interview he will learn more 
and before long, the interviewee’s personality will be an open 
book. 

The field in which nondirective questioning is used most 
widely is therapeutic counseling. Here the difficulties met 
with are frequently so great that the interviewer does not really 
expect to find the interviewee’s entire personality made simple 
and plain. He believes that he has done well if he has encour- 
aged the interviewee to dig up some of his buried associations 
and examine them, or to look about a bit in some areas of his 
mind that have not been well explored. He is often successful, 
for e.xperience indicates that in stimulating the sick person 
to bnng ideas out of his mind and examine them in a new 
arrangement, he can help him cure himself. 

Another situation in which nondirective questioning has 
been used, as we have already noted, is the employment inter- 
view. Upon examining reports of this application of the tech- 
nique, we find that the following procedures are necessary 
preliminaries. First, a psychological examination is given to 
determine aptitudes, and a physical examination to determine 
physical condition. Home visits and checking of school and 
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other references are then completed to establish job qualifi- 
cation. The interview, therefore, can be reserved for discover- 
ing the interviewee’s attitudes and general background. For 
this purpose, nondirective questioning seems to be very well 
adapted. There is no reason, we may remind ourselves, to hold 
with absolute consistency to nondirective questioning in any 
employment interview. We are told, however, that it is very 
difficult to go from a directive to a nondirective technique in 
the same interview but that the reverse is easy. In conse- 
quence, if an interviewer wishes to use both techniques he 
should begin with the nondirective and follow this until he 
feels that he has gotten from it all he can. Directive questions 
can then be used in the second part of the interview. 

Nondirective Evaluation.— In nondirective evaluation the 
attitude of the interviewer is one of striving to understand 
the interviewee’s values so well that he can reflect them back. 
A man knows what his face looks like, yet he is reassured and 
sometimes even instructed by looking in a good mirror. In 
the same way a person knmvs rather well what his values are. 
Yet, when an interviewer reflects them clothed in new words 
and perhaps stated a little more objectively than he has put 
them, he may gain a new insight. 

In nondirective evaluation, it is assumed that a man’s 
values grow out of his life just as branches grow out of a tree 
to maintain its balance and give it stability. Values impressed 
from without are like props under the branches of a tree; they 
may have some temporary value, but, if a strong rvind comes 
from an unexpected quarter, they are likely to be blown down. 
In nondirective interviewing, too, it is assumed that a person’s 
values often reflect subconscious experiences that have been 
long suppressed and forgotten. For this reason, they may not 
serve the present status of the person who owns them. A 
person, particularly a maladjusted person, may well profit by 
taking his values out and looking at them. It is assumed that, 
if he sufiiciently examines Iiis values against various back- 
grounds, he will modify them himself and so go on with a new 
and stronger internal balance. 
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The Choice of Technique 

From the preceding discussion, we find that there is a 
great deal more to orienting the interviewee than was once 
considered under this heading. One reason for this is that 
sometimes the applicant, or employee, must be onented in the 
firm’s business. Sometimes he must be reoriented in his own 
expenence. And sometimes the problem is one of integrating 
the employee’s experience and attitude with that of other em- 
ployees and the firm. 

The interviewer has a variety of techniques at his disposal. 
Although some men will want to identify themselves pnmanly 
as directive or nondirective interviewers, there are others who 
\vill want to use these techniques as tools and apply the 
method that appears to be most helpful at the moment. In 
employment, promotion, transfer, and follow-up interviews, 
where the first assumption is that the interviewee is a well- 
adjusted person who needs further orientation in his work and 
in the policies of the firm, a major part of the interviews will 
be direcbve. However, even here, nondirective techniques can 
frequently come into play. In counseling, where the assump- 
tion is that the employee is disturbed over something and 
needs some reorientation within his own experience, nondi- 
rective techniques may be the principal ones used. But in this 
situation, again, there is no reason to be determined to do all 
the work with one technique. When common sense indicates, 
some directive techniques may occasionally be used. The ex- 
pert interviewer will always want to select the best tool for 
a particular situation. 
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THE PATTERNED OR GUIDED INTERVIEW 

A patterned interview is one in which a little bit of the 
freedom of an unprepared, spontaneous employment inter- 
view, is traded for a little bit of organization and order. Some 
employment interviewers meet applicants and “let nature 
take its course,” depending upon their own inclination to 
probe in the right places when the thought comes to them. 
Occasionally, they follow the order of the application blank, 
merely asking for more information on topics suggested there, 
and verifying the written data given. Some interviewers 
change the order in which they ask their questions with each 
different job description given them. In the patterned inter- 
view, a uniform procedure is followed that can be adapted to 
almost any job. Many companies favor this method since it 
is believed to save time and make the work of various inter- 
viewers more comparable. The interviewer, himself, finds the 
patterned interview helpful since it aids in tlie solution of 
three of his major problems, namely: (i) the problem of 
maintaining the orientation of the interviewee as he asks him a 
variety of questions, (2) the problem of communications which 
depends upon memory in asking the right questions and re- 
calling the answers, and (3) the problem of making just deci- 
sions which require estimating different levels of qualification. 
Let us examine these in turn. 

Tire Problem of Orientation.— Orientation, as we have 
found, is the arrangement of out ideas or mental associations 
in some order. The oriented person knows which is the intro- 
duction to his subject, which the conclusion, and which factor 
is cause and which is consequence. In directive intcrw'esving, 
in which the interviewer asks the questions, he will find it 
ai3 
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veiy difficult to maintain the orientation of his interviewee 
unless there is some logical order in his questions. Observe, in 
the questions below, how difficult it is to follow the first set 
of questions, and how easy to follow the second set: 

Disordered Questions 

“What work ate you doing now’” 

“Did you have any special home training as a child?” 

“What job did you have before you took the present one?” 
“What are you doing now m the way of continuing your edu- 
cation and training’” 

“What was the first full time job you ever had?” 

“What was your general educational background, at the time 
you began this training you have described here?" 

Ordered Questions 

Work Experience: 

“What work are you doing now?" 

“What job did you have before the present one?" 

“What was the first job you ever had?" 

Educational Experience: 

“What ate you doing now in the way of continuing youi edu- 
cation and training?" 

“What was your general educational background, at the time 
you began this training you have descnbed here’" 

“Did 50U have any special home training as a child?" 

Orientation is much easier to maintain if the interviewee 
can help maintain it. He will be able to do this if the ques- 
tions are organized in such a way that he can see ahead a 
little way in the interview, and does not have to “wrench his 
mind" by pulling his thoughts from topic to topic without 
apparent reason. It will particularly help the interviewee to 
see ahead in the interview if the questions take a certain direc- 
tion, as they do when a subject is treated historically: “What 
is the first thing that happened/’ “the second?” “the third?" 
This is the way a patterned interview is usually constructed. 
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The Influence of Memory on Communlcation.-The inter- 
viewer will have to exercise his memory constantly to rarry on 
a successful interview. Within the interview, itself, he has two 
problems. One of these is to remember the job requirements 
and the questions that derive from them. The second is to 
remember tlie applicants’ answers to the quesbons asked. 

The interviewer must remember the questions that denve 
from the job requirements in order to be sure to ask alt me 
essential questions. After the applicant has left, it is vety 
difEcult to obtain neglected bits of information regarding Ins 
experience or qualifications. One common pitfall the inter- 
viewer must guard against is following the lead of an expres- 
sive applicant so completely that he forgets to ask quesbons 
on some essential details. Carelessness, or any other aspK 
of a bad memory, can bring him to the same calamity— e 
interview over, the interviewee gone, and some essential intor- 
mation missing. Herein lies the reason why 
untrained interviewers often fail to get reliable results. Th y 
ask questions in a desultory, haphazard fashion and, at 
of the interview, have only one-sided, incomplete information 
on which to base their decisions. v 

But the problem is not solved merely by remembenng me 
necessary questions. If several applicants are v 

the same job, the interviewer must rraember o 
question of every applicant in substantially c 

is very easy for a bit of suggestion to slip into *™ner 0 

asking some questions and thereby bias the answe . 

these two questions: “Would you mind wor 

once in a while?” and “Would you like ^ 

in a while?” If questions are unconsciously vaned m essenb 

ways when asked of competing applicant a air p 

of the responses becomes almost impossible. 

The second memory problem wim.n me “ 

remembering me answers to me questions as 'e p^erience 
pie as it may first appear. We have all ha recall 

when reading a book, of suddenly realizing ^ ^ 

a single word from me last mree or four paragrap • 11,052 

“woll gamering,” we mink a little sheepishly, as we read those 
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paragraphs over again. The interviewer, particularly when he 
wks at his specialty all day long, can experience the same 
kind of wandering attention. In addition to this Wnd of 
memoiy lapse, he may also fotget the precise details given by 
the applicant. Afterwards he may tty to recall whether a 
particular applicant had five or nine years of experience at his 
trade; whether he liked very much to be with people all the 
time or disliked it. Research indicates that memory sometimes 
plays the trick of transposing opposites, a very unfortunate 
mistake in an interview. 

Memory is not relieved of its responsibilities even wben 
the interview is over. Particularly when there is more than one 
applicant, the interviewer will be expected to remember all 
the facts about each one clearly, without confusing the char- 
acteristics of the various individuals and without resorting to 
drill or repetition to fix them in his mind. If one of the appli- 
cants is employed, the interviewer will be expected to justify 
his choice by giving the facts on which his judgment rested. 
That means he will have to remember quite a little of the 
information obtained in the interview, get it down on paper, 
and add it to the completed application blank to start the 
employee’s personnel record. 

Solutions to the Memoiy Problem.— Tlie patterned inter- 
view always helps to solve the memory problem, even though 
it permits two procedures. In the first procedure, everything 
deemed important is written down and the memory is relieved 
of its load by the uresence of a written record. Here the 
» pattern layout indicates where to write the information on 
various topics, and so leaves an orderly, easily analyzed record. 
In the second procedure the interviewer uses the pattern as 
a direct aid to his thinking and memory, depending upon a 
simple regular order and arrangement of data to aid his recall 
of required items. 

When much writing is done, the interviewer must be care- 
ful to maintain the conversational tone of the interview. Read- 
ing and writing in an interview can easily triumph over friend- 
liness. If the interviewer writes a great deal, then, he will find 
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it helpful to talk the matter over wth the applicant, explain- 
ing the need for a record and asking his co-operation. “You 
don’t mind if I write a good deal of this down, do you? You 
see, it is to your advantage to have all your answers correctly 
recorded so that no mistakes are made.” Another precaution 
is to devise some method of recording data quickly so that the 
applicant can be observed while he is talking. Perhaps the 
interviewer can develop a shorthand system of some kind. He 
may, for example, devise symbols for job names and some of 
the more technical items that take considerable time to rviite 
out. He may prepare a rating scale to which he need add 
only special remarks and comments related to the uncommon 
factors in the applicant’s personality. 

A third precaution is to avoid marking indications of ap- 
proval or disapproval in a form that the applicant will com- 
prehend. It may be very disconcerting to the applicant to 
watch plus and minus marks put down on his record as the 
interview progresses, particularly if it happens that several 
minus marks follow one another. Therefore, if the interviewer 
is writing down the record, let him camouflage his signs of 
approval and disapproval. He may do so quite easily through 
the use of special symbols; a star, for instance, may indicate 
disapproval and a quotation mark, approval. The interviewer 
can easily devise such symbols to record what he must remem- 
ber, yet indicate nothing to the person sitting across the desk. 

liie second procedure recognizes the fact that a meaningful 
or logical pattern always ties the incidentals together by giving 
them significance in filling out a picture. A little experiment 
will easily demonstrate the accuracy of this statement. Take 
individual pictures of such separate subjects as a horse, a bit 
of sky, a tree, a fence, 3 pond, a hen with chicks, a boy, a plow, 
a pile of rocks, a fishing rod, and a man. Put these into a box 
and then ask someone to take them out and look at them, one 
by one, putting them face down on the table after he has seen 
them. Now take away one of the pieces at random and ask 
your subject to re-examine the pictures and name the missing 
one. You can expect some lengthy consideration before he 
is able to identify it, if indeed he is able to do so at all. 
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Next show your subject a single picture made up of the 
same number of elements, but organized into a single unit. 
Here the man will be driving the horse as he plows along the 
fence near the tree, where the hen scratches in the newly 
turned earth to help her chicks find worms, and the boy sib 
on a pile of rocks by the pond, fishing. If you now take this 
picture from him and show him another one, identical in all 
respects except that one of the objects has been omitted, 
he will have little trouble identifying the missing part. The 
meaning and pattern of the picture hold the different parts 
of it in a relationship in the subject's mind so that he finds 
it relatively easy to remember tiiem. 

Patterning (or organizing) the interview does not com- 
pletely solve the memory problem; rather, it eases the memory 
load without removing entirely the need for observing and 
remembering the details. Patterning does not interfere with 
the interview itself anymore than a theme interferes with the 
telling of a story, or a steel framework interferes with the 
erection of a building. Such organization, if skilfully followed, 
is always an advantage. It need not prevent the interviewer 
from following cues offered by the applicant on one subject 
before asking quwtions on another. It need not interfere with 
a free flow of conversation. The pattern of the interview 
serves, hke the composition of a picture, to hold the parts in 
place; it need not show to be useful. 

The patterned interview aids in making just decisions. 
Sound and just decisions are partly a matter of attaining ob- 
jectivity by avoiding prejudice, and partly a matter of clear 
thinking. The patterned interview gives some aid in both of 
these requirements. By subdividing a subject matter or a per- 
sonality into its parts and considering these separately, some 
help is gained in escaping prejudice, which usually operates 
* whole hog or none," or in nicer language, by creating a 
“halo.” Clear thinking is also supported by the classification 
of data pennitting different aspects of a subject to be weighted 
and evaluated separately. Consequently a decision can be sup- 
ported by more specific reasons, and in consequence of this, 
judgment can be checked and improved. Many patterned 
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interviews provide a rating scale with space for explanatory 
remarlcs near related judgments, and this also helps to clarify 
judgment. 

The basic organization of almost all types of interviewing 
follows the idea that each interview should he planned accord- 
ing to its beginning, its middle, and its end, with special tasks 
for each division. In the beginning section of the interview, 
the applicant or interviewee is to be met, oriented into the 
situation, and made to feel at home. The main tasks are to 
build up a feeling of confidence, a friendly relationship, and 
a general undentanding of what is going to be discussed. 
When the purposes of this introductory section have been 
accomplished, tire next stage takes up the core of the inter- 
view, whatever it happens to be. It is at this point that many 
patterned interviews take over and arrange a procedure for 
asking the important questions which must be asked. After 
the business is finished, ending the interview on a pleasant 
note becomes the final task. Several minutes are sometimes 
required to release the tensions that have been built up. The 
interviewee’s attention is to be redirected back to his own 
work and other obligations. No matter what happened in the 
interview, it is to be reviewed as merely an incident between 
friendly people. For many brief interviews, no other organiza- 
tion will be required than the division into beginning, middle, 
and ending. If the business of the interview is not very ex- 
tended and does not need to be subdivided to be handled 
efficiently, there is no reason to break up the middle section 
into parts. The special tasks of the beginning and the ending 
of the interview, however, should never be overlooked, even 
when these three divisions are condensed and brief. 

Uses of the Guided Interview 

It will have been observed that a patterned interview, by 
its very nature, is a directive rather than a nondirective inter- 
view. Consequently, a firm must take this factor into consid- 
eration in any decision as to the kind of interview it wishes 
to use. In the patterned type we find an emphasis on logical 
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diiection, time saving, and even measurement. In the non- 
directive, stress, and group interviews, considered in later 
pages, the emphasis is on obtaining full expression from the 
interviewee. If one can estimate trends in such matters, it 
would seem that at the present time in interviewing at the 
higher or supervisory level, the emphasis is on the fuller expres- 
sion obtained by group interviews and nondirection, and on 
the more strictly guided interview for the “run-of-the-mill’' 
and “lower" jobs. 

Because of dieir directive nature, many patterned interviews 
have also the very valuable characteristic of standardization 
and score, which, when reliable, are significant aids in the 
evaluation of the interviewee. Validation of a guided interview 
is not the simple matter it is with a test such as the Terman- 
Binet test of general intelligence. The latter tests for only one 
reaction—the ability to react intelligently. The interview, on 
the other hand, encompasses a great number of factors con- 
tained in the pecuhanties of the job, and the unique organiza- 
tion of the interviewee’s personality. However, the difficulties 
of validating the guided interview must not be interpreted to 
mean that such validation is impossible. To the contrary, the 
data concerning validation presented with some of the pat- 
terned interviews considered later in this chapter, indicate 
that validation of the guided interview can be achieved. 

Even without complete validation, however, much value 
can be gamed from a guide. The intensive study that has gone 
into producing a guide has led to the establishing of areas of 
importance, so that the questions cover what experience indi- 
cates are all the important aspects of the average workman's 
life. 

Another note of caution in the use of the guided interview 
must be mentioned here. It is possible to depend entirely 
upon a set of detailed questions only for interviewing an 
average man. Since no individual is the average man, any 
guide or pattern, if held to with too great rigidity, will be 
incomplete. For instance, one man had such a feeling of 
close identification with his father that he failed in business 
at the age of forty-five, just as his father had done. He then 
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recovered and re-established his credit at fifty, again in the 
same way his father had. Those who hnew this man and his 
ideology saw him prepare for bankruptcy, bring it on by ex- 
travagance and carelessness, and seem to enjoy the accomplish- 
ment. Once bankrupt he went to work with perfect confidence 
that he would "pull out of it,” as his father had. An experi- 
enced, alert interviewer would dig this information out even 
while using a guide, since a guide is not designed to prevent 
an interviewer from following important leads dropped by the 
interviewee. But a poorly trained, inexperienced interviewer, 
depending too heavily upon the fact that the guide is supposed 
to touch all important aspects of a person's life, might miss it 
by merely asking the questions written down. 

'The pattern must be broken in individual cases to examine 
the unique experiences and character formations of individual- 
ists and nonconformists. Consequently, precautions must be 
taken to avoid depending too heavily upon the scores obtained 
by some standard interviews. Such scores occasionally give an 
untrained person a feeling of considerable accuracy and final- 
ity. Yet, no one, anywhere, has been able to reduce personality 
to simple arithmetic, and it is not done in a guided interview. 
A little reflection will remind the interviewer that all he has 
done is to divide his judgment into many small decisions and 
then add them up. His final decision can be only as accurate, 
and as complete, as the summation of his separate small judg- 
ments. All of his errors have been added in as well as his 
separate correct insights. The use of the score in “average 
cases,” we have seen, has the advantage of validation, of 
examining the diagnostic value of particular questions, of 
eliminating the poor ones, and preserving the good ones for 
use with average people. But it is doubtful if a patterned in- 
terview can ever, when strictly held to, have such a high pre- 
dictive value that the interviewer wall not occasionally want 
to use his over-all judgment in deciding that some specific 
experience in a particular person outweighs a good many of 
the usual items. Nearly every producer of a patterned inter- 
view places great emphasis on the experience and training of 
the interviewer. 
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The reliability of the scores based upon any type of guided 
or patterned interview must, of course, be established and 
validated from follow-up study of the interviewee after the 
interview. Scores must not be computed and followed blindly 
simply because the questions or pattern of the interview will 
theoretically elicit the necessary information. With validation, 
particular questions which do not “pay off” can be eliminated 
and unusually good questions recognized. A certain^ inter- 
viewer, for instance, may have the conviction that it is very 
important to know whether an individual went to parochial 
school or public school when he was young, and whether he 
obtained his first business experience working for “big” or 
“small” business. Without putting these questions in specific 
form and carefully examining the subsequent success or lack 
of it of the individuals who answer in one way or the other, 
the interviewer may retain a misconception all his life and 
assume that answers to certain questions are important when, 
in fact, they are noncommittal. It must be remembered that 
the validation is not complete until it is done for each particu- 
lar {ob separately. 

Another question that comes to the minds of many people 
as they look over a guided or patterned interview, is the degree 
to which they appear to wander from the fob description to 
such areas as educational history, economic history, personal 
history, family history, and social history. Many people ask 
almost immediately what the word “history” means. Are these 
histories to be followed back mto childhood— if not, just how 
far back? Is an interviewer in business ever justified in talking 
with a person about what happened when he was three years 
old? 

The answer to these questions of the wide background 
coverage of the patterned interview has several facets. One is 
that most purveyors of patterned interviews recommend that 
psycholo^cal tests also be given and that all other sources of 
objective information, such as previous supervisors, be con- 
tacted. If the whole spirit of the plan is carried out, the pat- 
terned interview can be used piimanly to examine a person’s 
attitudes and subjective life, living his work skills to be de- 
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tennined by more objective methods. In cases where the 
interview is depended upon entirely, a heavy emphasis must 
be placed upon work history and ifa relation to the job de- 
scription. 

A second answer to the criticism of the wide spread of 
questions in the patterned interview relates to the conviction, 
universally held today, that the mind is a dynamic whole with 
each part related in some way to every other part. It is im- 
possible, for instance, to reach into a person’s mind and pull 
out his ability to sell shoes and examine this by itself in any 
meaningful way. It makes too much difference whether a 
person wants to sell shoes, among other factors which are 
operating on his mind. A person never leaves his past behind, 
but only wraps it around with the present and keeps it inside 
him. "rhe two illustrations below indicate the strength of 
off-the-job factors in influencing on-the-job behavior. 

V. L. was an excellent workman but was getting dmnk 
pretty regularly once a week. He had lost a number of jobs 
because of this trait Then it was brought to light in an 
interview that he was greatly disturbed because his oldest 
and favorite, son was incapacitated with asthma. It appeared 
that the boy’s career was ruined before it could begin. The 
boy was sent to a famous clinic where he fortunately made a 
rapid recovery and was able to go to work. Meanwhile, the 
father, with no attention being given to him, recovered from 
the alcoholism at almost the same rate that his son recovered 
from the asthma. 

An otherwise excellent foreman was failing because he 
could not give definite instructions or work directions. An 
interview indicated that in his sixth year he had become very 
angry with his father because his father had said, one day, 
that he had to go to work and could not take the boy skating. 
Enraged, the boy had said, "Well, go to work then, but I 
hope you get killed and never come back." By some chance 
the father had been killed that day, and the son, even when 
he was grown up, found himself unable to give any kind of 
directions to anyone without a very strong feeling of dis- 
comfort. 
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As a principle of interviewing it rnight be stated that on 
the average, the “prospecting will he richest” in discussing the 
subject matter for which the interview is held (a particular 
job for instance) and closely related matters. But there is a 
possibility of finding closely related and highly important 
matter anywhere in an individuaVs mind. In consequence, 
an interviewer should not blush if caught listening to someone 
tell of a sweetheart lost when he was four years old, or of any 
other incident of human experience. In a particular case, an 
experience of early childhood might be of much more impor- 
tance than a discussion of the last job an applicant had held. 

Patterned interviews, in general, tend to stay rather close 
to the present, hut suggest in the word “history” that the 
interviewer can go as far back as he finds useful in a particular 
case. The interviewer’s attention is directed here to some of 
the things to look for in these various “histories.” 

Personal history might indicate whether or not there are 
any trends in the person’s life. Has he been developing or 
merely growing older? Has he shifted around a great deal ot 
does he seem to be rather stable? To what extent has he been 
a “lone wolf,” and where, and to what extent, has he joined 
forces with other people? How dynamic has he been? To 
what extent is he aware of personal goals and personal stand- 
ards of work and conduct? 

In family history the interviewer may find indications of 
how an individual gets along with those he lives with. Can 
he give and take suggestions? Are his living habits reasonably 
regular and his ethics acceptable to those who stand by? What 
responsibilities does the individual have and how seriously 
does he take those responsibilities? 

The social history may indicate how well the individual has 
conformed to the customs and regulations of his society. Is 
he very social in nature and will he be called upon to meet all 
kinds of social obligations? Is he a “social climber,” and is 
there a possibility he will want to play plant politics? Does he 
seem to believe that his family, nationality, club, and social 
group is a little superior? 
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Under educational history the interviewer may find signs 
of initiative and competitive success. Has all of his education 
been of the formal, academic hind, and was it all ordered by 
society or his family? Did he ever make any individual efforts 
to obtain training in any hobby? Has he learned any skills by 
himself? What was his academic achievement; did he find a 
place in the upper third of his class or the lower third? How 
does he feel about more education; does it mean anything to 
him? Does advancement mean any more to him than in- 
creased wages? 

An individual’s economic history might indicate financial 
reliability and competence. Has he managed to keep his 
wants within his means or, in case he has borrowed money, 
did he "rent” this money to good advantage and pay it back? 
Has he saved anything, and under his circumstances of respon- 
sibility can he get along satisfactorily on the salary of the job 
for which he is applying? 

Before an interviewer turns to the work history— he will 
usually do this first of all as a means of establishing an orienta- 
tion with his interviewee— he should have a clear idea of the 
job description of the particular job under question. Any work 
done by the applicant will provide useful information, but the 
interviewer must observe continually whether the jobs de- 
scribed in the work history are good preparation for the job 
under consideration. The work history should also indi- 
cate the person's attitude toward work. To paraphrase an 
old saying-. Some people work, to live, and some live to 
work. 

We have now examined the general principles of the pat- 
terned interview sufficiently well to examine some examples 
in current practice. We may say in summary that the major 
tenet of the guided interview, to ask questions in some orderly 
continuing fashion, guided by certain themes or trends in a 
person’s life, is basically sound and should be an advantage in 
every directed interview. The further matter of using certain 
specific questions and thereby standardizing the interview will 
probably depend more for its justification on the particular 
situation involved. 
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Types of Patterned Interview 

Anderson’s Guide for Interviewers.— In 1929 V. V. Ander- 
son, Director of Medical Research for R. H. Macy & Co. in 
New York City, published a book ^ in which he recommended 
a “guide” for the employment interviewer. This guide classi- 
fies and itemizes the topics that are to he covered in examin- 
ing an applicant during the interview. The subjects he 
proposed are: 

A. Personal History 

1. Developmental history 

2. Health history 

5. Educational history 
Work history 

B. Personality Study 

1. Intellectual acbvities 

2. Motor characteristics 

3. Temperament 

4. Self expression 

5. Sociability 

C. Home Problems 

1. Family relationships 

Data from a psychological examination were added to help 
in making a decision, and a small card for ratings and bri^ 
remarks recommended to record the interview. Anderson sug- 
gests that the interviewer begin the interview by examining 
the work history, hut he gives no further instructions as to the 
mder in which the questions should he ashed. He depends a 
great deal upon the ex^^'ence and insight of the interviewer, 
and suggests that every interviewer prepare for asking the ques- 
tions dealing with personality by reading carefully in psy- 
chology and psychiatry. He does, however, present a plan, and 
an argument, for an orderly and systematic study of a person. 

Following the work of Anderson, quite a number of in- 

*V. V. Anderson, Psjchiafijr in Industry (New York; Harper & Bros^ 
1929}, chap. lu. 
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dividuals have developed patterned interviews involving 
factors that require special consideration. 

The Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide.— Probably the first 
interview guide in complete form offered to the public for use 
was the Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide copyrighted by E. F. 
Wonderlic and S. N. Stevens in 1935. The “pattern” is ob- 
tained by subdividing the person into “work history, family 
history, and personal history.” The history aspect of this in- 
strument, however, is more or less rudimentary. In using the 
Diagnostic Interviewer’s Guide the interviewer is expected to 
memorize the instrument to the point where he can recognize 
all the questions at a glance and ask them accurately wifliout 
delay in looking to find them or in reading them. He is ex- 
pected to write down the answers as given, and when he finds 
it necessary to ask some question not on the blank, he writes 
both question and answer. Following each subdivision of the 
guide, such as the work history, the interviewer finds a series 
of evaluating questions which he is to ask of himself. “Does 
the individual show good team work?” “Has bis history indi- 
cated the ability to work consistently?” “Does the work his- 
tory indicate a capacity for growth?” The answers to each of 
these questions are noted by the interviewer with a plus or 
minus. When the interview is over, he adds up the plus and 
minus marks separately and derives an algebraic score. The 
instructions indicate that under ordinary circumstances the 
man should not be hired if he receives either a low positive 
or a minus score. 

There is considerable blank space on the form for writing, 
and when this is not enough the interviewer is advised to add 
sheets of paper. The completed guide can fonn the beginning 
of the accepted applicant’s personnel form. 

In particular instances where the guide was validated 
against job success, it was shown to be a useful predictive 
device. The first and last pages of this guide appear in Fig. 2. 

Emphasis on Past Performance.— Another well-known 
guide or patterned interview is that developed by Robert N. 
McMuny who emphasizes the slogan: “The best way to 
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judge vjhat a person will do in the future is to know what he 
has done in the past.” His patterned interview examines all 
other data obtained from the applicant; from his application 
blanh, tests, and telephone check of references, and so forth. 
Most of the questions asked are factual in an effort to leam 
what the person has done in the past. 

McMurry gives a number of arguments for the use of his 
patterned interview which may be generalized in the support 
of any carefully worked out, recorded interview.* They are: 

1. The interviewer works from dehnite job specifications. 

2. The interviewer has a plan for his interview. 

3. The interviewer has been trained. 

4. Prior to the interview, the interviewer has checked with 
outside sources, and has all available information regarding 
the applicant. 

5. The interviewer has a series of clinical concepts that help 
him in evaluating the information obtained. 

6. The interviewer has been carefully selected for intelligence 
and emotional adjustment. 

Of these concepts, the fiffli requires further explanations. 
The clinical concepts which McMurry emphasizes are those 
of character, motivation, and emotional maturity. By “char- 
acter” he has in mind the qualities sought out by questions 
like, “Is he stable? Does his record indicate he will stay on 
the job? Is he industrious; has he worked hard and conscien- 
tiously? Is he able to get along with other people?” Emo- 
tional maturity is indicated by the answers to the questions: 
“Has he accepted responsibility? Is he an alibi artist? Is he 
moody, suspicious, fanatical?” Motivation is gauged by posing 
the questions; “How badly does the applicant want or need 
the work? Is his wife employed; has he other sources of in- 
come? Are there financial troubles, ill health, other distrac- 
tions?” 

There are more questions in the McMurry patterned 
interview than it is anticipated will be asked of any particular 

* R N McMuny, "Validating the Patterned Interview ” Personnel, XXIII 
(1947), No 4 
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applicant. The interviewer is expected to examine the quali- 
fications required of an individual applicant, and to ask the 
particular questions he needs answered. The interviewer 
should follow the pattern without its being apparent and 
should be able to deviate in following leads without getting 
lost. MacMurty has developed several patterned interviews 
for different purposes. The first page of his form designed to 
aid interviewing for executive positions is reproduced in Fig. 3. 

The Interview Guide of Fear and Jordan.— Another guided 
or patterned interview is that presented in the Employee Eval- 
uation Manual for Interviewers by Fear and Jordan.® This is a 
training booklet keyed directly to the Employee Evaluation 
Form for Interviewers to be used in the interview. The au- 
thors state that they have combined a philosophy and a tech- 
nique in the same package. “The philosophy points to the 
recognition of each applicant as a unique individual and the 
evaluation of the person as a whole in connection with his 
suitability for the job.” The technique is an interview guide 
examining work experience, training, and personal history in 
the order given, A rating scale is an inherent part of the guide, 
though the greatest value in these ratings is said to be that 
each one must be supported, in the space allowed, by ^vritten 
explanations. The average time for the use of the guide is 
twenty-two minutes. Interviewers must be trained, hut a good 
deal of flexibility is allowed in following the order of questions 
given in the Evaluation Form during the Interview. The first 
page of this form is reproduced in Fig. 4 . 

The Office of Strategic Servicers Personal History Form.— 
During World War II, the OSS Assessment Staff, in selecting 
personnel, used a Personal History Form with marked success. 
A variety of other measures, such as tests, were applied in 
selection and this material was available for use in the inter- 
view, but the staff reported that the interview was the most 
important single factor in successful selection.-* Items on the 

•Richard A. Fear and Byron Jordan, Employee Evaluation Manual for 
Interviewers (New York The Fsydiolo^cal Coip , 1943), p 39, 

* Office of Strategic Services, Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men (New 
York Rinehart & Co, 1948), p, 113. 





Fig, wj.-~Fear and Jordan’s Employee E^'aluatioIl Form. (The Psychological Cotp.) 
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Personal History Form were selected first on theoretical 
grounds, and were iurther winnowed by the test of practice. 
Basic areas were covered such as “national and social back- 
ground, socio-economic status, personalities and interests of 
the parents, interpersonal relations within the family, trau- 
matic events and fixations of early childhood, educational in- 
fluences and experiences at sehool, vocational history, military 
record, martial history, present interests, sentiments and pref- 
erences, and health, past and present." “ 

The personal history form was first filled out by the appli- 
cant in the same way that an application blank is usually filled 
out. The questions appeared on the left-hand page only, with 
plenty of room left for answers. When this filled-in form was 
used by the interviewer, he wrote his additional remarks on 
the right-hand page. The interviewer had an opportunity to 
study the remarks of his applicant before the interview began. 
A good deal of flexibility was allowed in the manner and order 
in which the questions were asked. The staff reports that 
“there was certainly no technique that yielded more that was 
relevant and significant than the hour and one-half spent in 
listening to a candidate talk about himself.” “ 

The Benefits of Patterned Interviews.— An organized inter- 
view presents a vanety of advantages. It helps in the onenta- 
tion of the interviewee because the orderly pattern of the 
questions helps him understand what is going on and mentally 
prepare for some of the questions. It helps the interviewer to 
properly exhaust his question area by asking all the queshons 
that should be asked and remembenng or recording the an- 
swers. 

By sectioning the examination of the personality into such 
factors as work history, educahonal history, social history and 
economic history, and by emphasizing the historical treatment 
—always beginning with the present and working back— the 
experienced interviewer may, if he wishes, develop his own 
pattern. It is not necessary to pve scores or wnte down the 

* Ibid , p 83 

*Ibid, p. 114. 
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answers as they arc given to malce use of the basic idea of 
pattern and logical arrangement 

Experience rvith the guided and patterned interviews pre- 
sented has been favorable. It would appear that where such 
a technique is suitable it is to be recommended as an improve- 
ment of the basic methods of the interview. 



Chapter 14 

THE VALUE OF TESTS 

The problems of justice, fair play, and accuracy which con- 
front the interviewer ate partly problems of his own nature. 
Some of the hindrances to objective justice lie within himself, 
in his own biases and prejudices. Some of the problem, how- 
ever, results from the difficulty of knowing what is hidden 
within the personality of the interviewee. 

Psychological tests help to lay bare the make-up of the in- 
terviewee. They ate relatively new devices from the stand- 
point of science. The first tests appeared in 1900, but even 
though scientific workers have had less than a century to 
perfect them, very noticeable achievements have been made. 
Tests have reached a stage of comparatively wide business 
application, and the number of business houses using them 
is growing every day. Consequently, it becomes necessary to 
understand their value and purposes. 

Since tests are used in the evaluation of people, many per- 
sons have thought of them as competitors of the interview. 
Some have even believed that as tests were improved, the use 
of the interview would diminish and many types of interview 
cease to be practiced. Time does not seem to justify this pre- 
diction. It would appear rather that tests and interviews 
supplement each other, and together provide a far better as- 
sessment of an individual than can be obtained by either 
instrument alone. This compatabihty of tests and interview 
is summarized by the lists below which enumerate the partic- 
ular value of each of the two techniques. 

Preferred Uses for the Interview 
j. To reveal reasons why some men with high or low test 
scores, do not do work consonant with their ability. 

236 
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2. To examine motivation. 

3. To discover character trends and neurotic constitution. 

4. To examine emotional stability and instability, 

5. To find out what a person thinks he can do, says he can 
do, or remembers having done. 

6. To estimate a man’s future on the basis of what he has 
done in the past. 

7. To determine the effect of one personality on another; 
to determine a person’s social reactions and "‘dynamic 
personality.” 

8. To determine and explain personal attitudes, such as will- 
ingness to work overtime. 

9. To examine a person’s opinions and subjective life. 

10, To determine what forces or influences are most impor- 
tant in his life. 

n. To examine a person’s maturity. 

12. To aid a person in adjusting to life or in obtaining a 
better personal integration. 

13. To examine dominance, energy, or persistence of the in- 
terviewee by an evaluation of how these qualities have been 
exhibited in his past. 

14. To determine the over-all human impression a person 
makes. 

15. To determine a person’s ideology and guiding ideas. 

16. To examine the peculiarities of a given individual. 

17. To encourage, inform, and motivate. 

18. To use “on the spot” to estimate certain measureable fac- 
tors when restrictive space and particular time require- 
ments forbid the use of tests. 

19. To determine ‘"what is going on” among employees. 

20. To build good will. 

Preferred Uses for Tests 

1. To discover what a person can do; his speed and his power. 

2. To determine what facts the person knows. 

3. To cut through the over-all impression— the halo— and de- 
termine an individual’s separate abilities, i.e., finger dexter- 
ity, speed in the use of numbers, knowledge of particular 
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kinds, intelligence. (All these can be measured better by 
test ian by interview estimate.) 

4. To establish an individuars competitve position by com- 
parison to established standards. Tests provide specific 
scores which may be precisely compared. These definite 
scores represent a much bolder attempt to evaluate a per- 
son than does the inteiYiewer’s estimate, since the score 
indicates exactly how good or poor a person is in the tested 
function. 

5. To obtain a scientific sampling of a person's abilities. 

6. To rid the interviewer^s judgment of the influences of sub- 
jective biases and prejudices. 

•j. To obtain quantitabve predictions of a person's probable 
success, and to obtain evidence regarding his trainability, 
his potential usefulness. It is not usually possible to show 
brilliance on a beginner's routine job, nor can the inter- 
view separate very clearly apbtude (potential ability) from 
achievement. Tests can do this to some extent, and occa- 
sionally discover great natural abilibes in an inexperienced 
workman. The new man so highlighted can be more 
closely observed than the average beginner, or sometimes 
be put immediately into training for responsible work. 
Again, when transfers are called for, records of employment 
tests will occasionally show who can be transfened with 
profit both to himself and to the firm. 

8. To save time in obtaining careful estimates of a person's 
abilities; the examinee contributes more bme, the firm and 
interviewer less. 

9. To get human evaluation on an objective levd. One great 
value of obiecbvity in this case is that experience can be 
accumulated. Interviewers may come and go, taking their 
expenence and judgment with them, hut the record of 
tests stays on forever. In using tests it is possible, in fact 
it is necessary, to record data and accumulate it. As time 
goes on, the usefulness of the tests can be determined. 
Account can be taken of tiie accuracy, indifference, or am- 
biguity of any particular test. Experience is always good 
or poor to the degree tiiat it caines particular signs that 
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can te identified as indicating the useM or svastefnl. &- 
perience with tests does just this and leaves records by 
which the firm can improve its selection of men as time 

10. rTsave time through its accurate conbol and ^e conse- 

quent arrangements that can be made. Tests can he med 

I various lengths, from one la-minute test to a thorough 
examination. Definite appointment 

11. To make it clear to the applicant that “he has 

blame but himself’ if he fails. He alone is responsible for 

his test achievement. . 

12. To demonstrate to employees that they are being gi 
careful unbiased attention. 

13. To save money. Tests are relatively „ 

4. To give applicants as equal an opportunity as P“S>ble. 

^ Tesl^ unlike interviewers, never have moods and nev 

are hurried. . 

15. To screen new employees economcially. 

Let us assume that a firm has decided 
as an aid in employment, transfers, and 
basic facts should be known, and what precaubo 
tslccn? 

c.—nli'niT —Tests first of all should be recognized p 
sar^ples^^behavior. In the pash some ^ 

used test items because they did not un technique 

ments of a sample. One inpcusable “f 

was the procedure of one iibetwewer ? P jgjj. 

by accident, with a desk light shming _(iLpd to shade 
i4 to see if the applicant nobced 

the light or turn it Another ® on the^floor 

technique when he scattered some scrap P P , ^ jn 

to see ?f the interwewee would P^^ 

a waste-paper basket Sbll another w nnnlicant looked 
directly in fte eye, watching to see if the applicant looKea 

down or away. , , lUp fact that 

The major difficulty wlh such pracbces^^^^th^ 

their users overlooked the point that 
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sampling of behavior. There is hardly any single item of be- 
havior of any kind so significant that it can be used by itself 
as a sufficient sampling of an individual’s character. If tests 
are used, they should include enough well-selected items to 
provide an adequate sample of an individual’s behavior. This 
refers both to the number of items— the length of the test— 
and where they are taken from. Where the items are taken 
from refers to the purpose or kind of the test. For instance, 
if only an intelligence test has been given, it is similar to 
sampling only one corner of a box of apples. The examiner 
has no right to assume success or failure on most jobs from 
his sampling of intelligence alone. He will want to spread his 
sample to learn something of the emotional stability, quick- 
ness and dexterity, clerical ability, mechanical ability, or what- 
ever it is that the job calls for. 


^ Reliability.— With the general requirements of sampling 
inmind, we will want to inspect carefully the tests themselves, 
pe hyo basic requirements of employment tests are that they 
be reliable and valid. Reliability is the requirement we de- 
mand of a scale on which we weigh ourselves. We expect that, 
if we get on and off a number of times in succession, we will 
weigh approximately the same each time. The reliability of 
tests cannot be determined in the same manner (by immedi- 
because of the influence of memory factors, but 
other m^ns have been devised for determining reliability. 
An unreliable test does not measure anything. It is, accurately 
speaking not a test at all. The question of what is being 
measured bnngs in the question of validity. 

“"5' said Shakespeare, 

f by name to 

Infn, '' 'i opposite this name its special attri- 

psychological tests it is easiw to assign' 
nnp ° determine what it is they actually measure. In 

rammahon designed by its author as a test of 
to Iw a much better test of 
1 y. Just because a test is called a "memory test" 
docs not assure us that it actually measures memory; d may 
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be measuring the ability to concentrate or to follow directions. 
The matter of determining what a test actually measur 

called determining its validity. hv a 

Both reliability and validity are usually determined by a 
statistol process railed correlation, the procras of comp anng 
?wrS of scores. Correlation results always run from 
To tf ±1.0. Let us illustrate this by the example of a new- 
paper reporter who sets out to weigh for 

ferent publie scales in the expectation of finding maten^f 
a feature story in the discrepancira of the ^.e>gl'‘ 

He goes from one place to another, 've'gtog himselt an 

carefully noting down the figure. He retrace^is mu te and 
weighs himself again on the same machines. Tbe srnalter tne 
avrrament the reporter finds between the recorded weights on 
r Sng aXtum trips, the closer the corrdation comra 
to aero and! of course, the poorer the ^eal«. 'ne "earer to 
1.0 the correlation is, the greater was fte ^pe^ent found ^nd 
the better the scales. A correlation of 1.0 would mtote that 
the reporter found the recorded weights to be precisely tn 
same on each scale the both times he weighed him Ifi I ^ 
correlation was found to be -1.0 it would mran ftat the sraie 
that gave the heaviest weight reading on 5 P 

gave him the lightest reading on the return ‘"P- j 

^ For an illustration of correlation bo* 

ask if the measure of a persons arm SP=>" jg. 

Sof "ifmll us%hat good 

of testing, we ran report that a eo^^aU FF 1 

£ .00... .» 
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sampling of behavior. There is hardly any single item of be- 
havior of any kind so significant that it can be used by itself 
as a sufficient sampling of an individuars character. If tests 
are used, they should include enough well-selected items to 
provide an adequate sample of an individual’s behavior. This 
refers both to the number of items— the length of the test— 
and where they are taken from. Where the items are taken 
from refers to the purpose or kind of the test. For instance, 
if only an intelligence test has been given, it is similar to 
sampling only one corner of a box of apples. The examiner 
has no right to assume success or failure on most Jobs from 
his sampling of intelligence alone. He will want to spread his 
sample to learn something of the emotional stability, quick- 
ness and dexterity, clerical ability, mechanical ability, or what- 
ever it is that the job calls for. 


^ Reliability.—With the general requirements of sampling 
inmind, we \vill want to inspect carefully the tests themselves. 
The ^0 basic requirements of employment tests are that they 
be reliable and valid. Reliability is the requirement we de- 
mand of a scale on which we weigh ourselves. We expect that, 
if we get on and off a number of times in succession, we will 
weigh approximately the same each time. The reliability of 
tests cannot be determined in the same manner (by immedi- 
because of the influence of memory factors, but 
other means have been devised for determining reliability. 
An unreliable test does not measure anything. It is, accurately 
spea ing, not a test at all. The question of what is being 
measured bnngs in the question of validity. 


Validity -A rose by any other name, said Shakespeare, 
\vould smell as sweet. Yet we call this flower by name to 
Vttific 7 j opposite this name its special attri- 

mmoc *1, psychological tests it is easier to assign’ 

determine what it is they actually measure. In 
V ^mmation designed by its author as a test of 

^ 3 better test of 

I- * 2 test is called a “memory test” 

no assure us that it actually measures memory; it may 
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be measuring the ability to concentrate or to follow directions. 
The matter of determining wbat a test actually measures is 

called determining its ssilidity. hi. • j t. 

Both reliability- and %-alidily arc usually determined by a 
statistical process called conclatioii, the proems of companng 
bvo groups of scores. Correlation results alwap run from 
0.0 tf ±1.0. Let us illustrate this by t be example of a new- 
paper reporter who sets out to sv-e.gb l.imself on several dif- 

K. pSb,. .n 

a feature story in «><=, weighin| himself and 

He gc^s from one mtmees his route and 

carefully noting f n,acbincs. Tlie smaller the 

weighs himself ap* , the recorded weights on 

apement the X?'™ trips thrcloser the correlation comes 

to zero and, of <^ 0 “^ ’ Pj^j ^vas the agreement found and 
1.0 the corrption is, i.o would indicate that 

the better the scalra. A , ^ weights to be precisely the 
the times he weighed himself, [fthe 

same or. each = *cXti « 

gave him the lightest "jon applied to validity, let us 

For an illustration of (his reach 

ask if the measp of a PX^sure of his height. A litUe r^ 
arms extended) is a vali measure, but not 

flection will tell us that it « ^ lu„g arms 

perfect, for rfl psons ' J jew people are perfectly pro _ 
people have short arms. L ^ pg^je^t correlation of 

tioned, so we would "“f Pe^periinent frequently in a course 

p»pi. fa H 

s“s » «- > “fapipd- 
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ing to his position in the row. Will their seat numbers rank 
these individuals as to the order o£ their intelligence? It takes 
little reflection to see that there is no relation between the two 
factors, so the seat numbers are not a valid index. If we are 
determined to prove the accuracy of this observation, we can 
work out a correlation between the seat numbers and the 
scores of the individuals in an intelligence test. We will find 
a correlation of zero or a figure very close to it, and so will 
recognize that it would not be valid to arrange people for 
intelligence by the number of the seat they occupied. 

The fact that a correlation of 0.87 may not always be found 
in the first experiment above, nor zero m the second one, sug- 
gests that correlations depend upon tibe number of people 
involved, the accuracy of the measurements, and a variety of 
incidental or chance factors. A measure of correlation is there' 
fore more informative if it caines with it a statement of the 
probable enor of the work. A correlation of “0.87 ±0.12’^ 
would indicate that in a particular experiment a correlation 
of 0.87 was found but that the same correlation might not be 
found if the same tests, or measures, were used in another 
case. Correlations must always be taken with a “grain of salt,” 
the size of the probable error showing how much “salt” to use. 

In discussing correlations and reliability, we have not ex- 
plained the methods of computing them. Such statistical 
work requires considerable training and practice. For many 
interviewers it will be enough to understand what correlation 
means. Those who must actually do the work of deriving 
them must have recourse to some good book on statistics or 
study it formally in school. 

Kinds of Tests 

To begin with, tests may be divided into comparative or 
measuring instruments and descriptive instruments. In a 
strict sense, the descriptive tests are not tests at all; they are 
usually classed with tests, however, because they are used in 
much the same nay. 
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of W ^ 

is of major importance; in others, each ™ jiug on 

cult thai the preceding one, the ™thS^^ 

how far through the test he can work. In sbll otner lesn,, 

speed and difficulty aie factors. fpcfc the scores 

score. It is important that P°"P ^guld be mis- 

compared with he logical compeh , j technical 

leading to compare an engineer with a ^ J 

test. Tlie noti^s, or bases of 
properly related to the person taking the test. 

Group Versus Individual, T«b.-Comparativete^^^ 

sometimes given to po°plo *? “g^he tests individually 
groups. It is aW more oosdy 1° g>ve to® ^ 

because so much more Ume miis ^ ' .^yhenever pos- 

Consequently, group tests are "^ed „ jjjg 

sible. Intelligence tests given in bus^n^s are u ^ 
group type as are clerical and nearly a P P . tVorld War I 
Group tots of this kind ^fere develop^ duMg^^ required as 
when the To^amBmet Inteft^^^^ 

much as an hour and a “ f . and Beta Tests 

the only objective measure. A V^P examinations 
for use with soldiers were among th F mven at a great 
developed. Now there are many which can be given at a grca 

saving in time and expense. „„h,c ;» filled for. 

In manual tots, particularly where apparatas is railed W 

individual examinations have held their 'P' ^ pj 

expense. In some rases, manual trats may 1^ pven to two o 
three or four persons at a time in order to save time 
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money. But, in many cases, the individual tests remain prac- 
tical because the apparatus may be quite expensive or because 
j 'S required to store and administer the test. In 

addition, the fact that many tests require the constant atten- 
tion of the examiner may make group testing impossible. 

_ To give psychological tests, a person needs training. This 
IS particularly tme with the individual tests where, because the 
examiner is alone with the person being tested, his influence 
is peater and where he must observe and interpret activities 
as they progress. There are factors in all these tests, more- 

and which must be understood if they are to be properly used. 
One of these factors is standardization. The comraralive 
situation must be ngidly held to, and each person iJ^st be 

cLS^to ‘he same task as are those he will be 

compared to. This means that the test itself must alwavs re- 
main the same and that it must be administered in oreciselv 


wav flnH unfi, fC .7 ' 7 - «nuuciions worded in the same 
closely watched Th^^* accurately measured and 

K be Neither too diffi- 




are used and no attemnt is " achievement tests 

ties from those learned" separate inherited abili- 

this person dTw?’ufernl'™K,“ “What can 
and absolute separatmn betiLenETe^'i d° “ e’ear-cut 
ties, but the distinction can he m ^ learned abili- 

Intelligenee tests nre^nt^ made loosely and partially. 
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on the other hand, are achievement tests. An arithmetic test 
is not usually given to determine what a person can learn but 
how much arithmetic he can do at the time the test is given. 

Achievement tests are usually easier to construct. All that 
is necessary is a good sample of some kind of work arranged 
into a test form. Reliability and validity measures are then 
used to determine whether a good selection of items has been 
made. Next, suitable norms are set up to serve as a basis for 
comparative scores, and the test is ready for use. 

A pure aptitude test is very difficult to construct because it 
would have to be made of problems that were entirely new 
and which were to be solved in completely novel ways. Even 
reading and writing would have to be eliminated since these 
have been learned. There are some dexterity and manual tests 
that approach this standard, but most aptitude tests are com- 
promises. In intelligence tests, for instance, it is usually as- 
sumed that every normal person has had a chance to learn to 
read and write, so reading and a little writing or marking can 
be called for in a test without giving an advantage to the more 
educated person. This assumption is, of course, only partially 
true. 

Aptitude tests, though very difficult to constmct, are of 
great value. They indicate whether or not individuals are good 
promotional material. This is, of course, learned in time 
under the normal processes of carrying on a business, but it 
may take a long time. Most beginning jobs are largely routine 
and do not allow for a demonstration of much ability even 
though the person involved be as talented as the president of 
the firm. The use of aptitude tests has often put the spotlight 
on beginners who have potential abilities equal to those of 
high executives. This docs not mean that the beginner would 
pass achievement examinations with a score equal to that of 
an executive, nor that he could do equally difficult tasks today. 
But it docs mean that the beginner is a good prospect for 
future promotion. 

Aptitude tests also give valuable information tliat is helpful 
when transfers arc called for. A job well done indicates only 
tliat the doer is able to do that job well. But aptitude tests 
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indicate the other jobs he can learn to do, both at the same 
level of difficulty in other lands of work and in advanced 
positions. 


Descriptive Tests.— These instruments are the question- 
naires for determining interests, attitudes, mental health, and 
personality, as well as the so-called projecrive devices. A sharp 
wamirig must be sounded in regard to the use of all descriptive 
tests since it is possible for anyone in “describing himself” to 
give a description biased somewhat in the direction of the 
ideal. In answering the questions presented to him the in- 
dividual may give what he considers the best answer, instead 
of the true answer. This tendency is most marked when one 
IS applying for work. If an individual is highly motivated to 
get a job, it would require the fortitude of a saint to admit that 
often embarrassed in company,” that he “frequently 
^Iks a block out of his way to avoid meeting somebody,” 
that he sees spots before his eyes” and similar damaging 
i^orma^n, when he might as well give more favorable an- 
pw. nils difficulty IS not so important in the use of these 
instruments by the employee counselor. It would be useless 
for someone to come and ask for advice or help and then give 

Zlf. One does not go to a 

‘'WTi ^ troublesome pain, and to the doctors question, 
"Nothing .t all. I never 

int«e^^nE““‘’“ — assumption made in most 
interest questionnaires is that amateurs do not know what 

misleaLg to aTa 

swL f P^'^ooool manager. He may an- 

moL^?r “'i"\po™nnal managers earn liueh 

money or no because he thinks personnel managers must 

Aschargc people and therefore hurt them But sotheassumn- 

fnterSedTd ove^ih® g’i“ :Srirh?S 

n wWeh^L V manager will know everything 

in which he, himself, is interested. In the case of one interest 
quKtionnaire, the S^ong Interest Blank (see Fig. 5 below), 
which was tested ivith unusual thoroughness, tL question 
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naires were given first to personnel managers (and to many 
other types of workers) to determine the interests typical of 
the particular group. Now the questionnaires can he used on 
anyone. An agreement of interests between any individual 
and any group of workers or professional men indicates a con- 
geniality with that group and probable success in that kind 
of work. 


Personality and Healtlx Questionnaires.— These had their 
inception in World War I as a device originated by R. S. 
Woodworth to screen those draftees who would be liable to 
develop shell shock. Dr, Woodworth assumed that the pros- 
pective shell shock victims were to be found among those 
classified as neurotics. He made a long list of questions, such 
as. Do you often have headaches?’* “Do you see spots before 
your eyes? * Was your childhood unhappy?" These ques- 
tions were tried out on both healthy people and neurotics 
until the prticular questions that most sharply differentiated 
between the two groups were found. 

Personality inventories ate made in much the same way as 
the health questionnaires. The particular characteristics to 
introversion or aggressiveness, ate 
determined. Then a large number of questions are found that 

infrov^a aggressive or 

the rn™^' ,7^“" ate treated like those used in 

e^ptthat the question of difEculty or 
speed does not enter. The reliability and the validity of the 
inventory, however, must be known. ^ 

Attitude Quesrionnaites—These ate much like the nerson- 

fo^sisTamote "^ich they 

Xn comm ''^'ate to some situ- 

SnraTS, illustration con- 

cerning attitudes toward ffshing, given below. 

1. I would rather go fishing than eat. 

2 . Fishing IS my favorite recreation. 
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. 5. I am always ready to go fishing in nice weather. 

4. I’ll go if the weather is good and my friends go, too. 

5. There is some fun in fishing, but I prefer other hobbies. 

6. I don’t care for fishing. 

7. I hate fishing. 

8. I would rather eat the bait myself than try to catch fish 
with it. 

The questions or statements ate put in a variety of forms, 
and there may be as many as 100 questions. Occasionally the 
questions ate keyed and their proper order camouflaged so 
that the person filling out the questionnaire does not know 
precisely what is being investigated. 

It will be asked that since the questions in the interest 
questionnaires and personality schedules could very well be 
presented in the interview itself, why use these paper-and- 
pencil inventories? 'The saving of time is a major factor, al- 
though additional benefits also accrue by eliminating the bias 
of the interviewer’s personality and in obtaining a definite 
score. ’Then, too, the questions in the inventory are selected 
only after a great deal of research and are presented to each 
examinee in exactly the same way. The paper-and-peneil tests 
can be used in addition to the interview with great advantage. 
Questions already answered on paper give clues that the inter- 
viewer can follow up. The test scores set before an interviewer 
the probable attitudes, interests, and personality character- 
istics which he can investigate further. 

Projective Techniques.— These are noncompetitive in 
nature and usually require the individual method. In addi- 
tion, their use requires a good deal of special training on the 
part of the examiner. Even among professional psychologists 
only a limited number are adequately trained today in the 
special field of projective methods. It is preferable for a busi- 
ness firm either to get specially trained people to use these 
instmments or avoid using them. Projective testing is com- 
paratively expensive and, so far, not widely used in business. 
Recently, however, projective techniques have been applied 
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in the selection of executives and supervisors, so it is necessary 
to understand their nature. 

The famous Rorschach is the most widely used of the pro- 
jective instruments. This device consists of a series of inlc 
blots printed in various colors. These blots are shown to the 
individual taking the test, and he is merely told to describe 
what he sees. As there is nothing there to see but meaningless 
ink blots, all that the individual does “see” and all the mean- 
ings he derives come out of his own experience or are pro- 
jected from his own mind. Some people examine the details 
of the blots, some the general patterns. Some notice the 
colors, some are entirely occupied with the shapes and con- 
tours.^ Some see pleasant pictures, some see depressing scenes 
^11 in the simple ink blots. These various responses have 
been examined, classified, and explained in terms of the per- 
sonalities that produce them. 

Another popular projective instrument is called the The- 
pictures are shown, and the 
n w is told to create some story which 

fte picture will illustrate. These stories are projections of the 

of hh something 


Using Tests As Interview Aids 

setoon tw f ■■"P™ve employment 

and r’remlL gi™ before the interview, 

resul s maTS T ^ ”te™ewer. The test 

results may of great value in conducting the interview 

snp^rt the individual’s application and give the in “iv e w” 
added assurance, as when, for instance, high scores in“ 
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version, aggressiveness, and vocabulary are found for a pros- 
pective salesman. 

A questionnaire svith a "best answer” that can be selected 
by almost anyone who wishes to disregard honesty, should 
never be used at the time of employment according to most 
psychologists. There is considerable motivation at that time 
to give the "best answer" for the sake of getting the job. All 
agree that the best time to use such questionnaires is when 
the employee feels secure in his position and believes that an 
attempt is being made to help him. Yet some firms do use 
personality questionnaires at the time of employment and 
maintain that they have statistical results to prove their value 
for employment purposes. A conservative solution to this 
problem would be to administer the inventories before the 
interview and use the results to provide cues and suggestions 
for the interviewer. Many useful cues appear in these inven- 
tories, as when a person answers “no” to the question, “Have 
you always had a fair deal?” 

We have examined tests in the light of their construction 
and nature. Let us look at them now from the point of view 
of their business uses. By "dividing up” the human being as 
we did in matching him to the job, the task of selecting tests 
will be simplified. This division was: (1) physical factors, (2) 
mental factors, (3) emotions and interests, (4) sociability, 
(5) influence of the environment, and (6) need for super- 
vision. 

Tests of Physical Factors.— There are quite a number of 
physical abilities that might be examined, depending upon 
the nature of the work. Vision, hearing, balance, quickness of 
reaction, hand dexterity of the aptitude type (as placing pins 
in holes) , hand dexterity of the learned tjpe (as using com- 
mon tools), and strength may be measured. There are many 
tests for such measurements, but no particular tests will be 
recommended in this book licause, as stated elsewhere, tests 
should be given by a trained person who understands their 
weaknesses and the possihilities of misinterpreting the results. 
Such a person will usually know where to get the tests he 
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wants to use. There are quite a number of consulting firms 
available for this work throughout the country.^ 

It is obvious that tests in the physical area can bring out 
information that the interviewer cannot determine. The ques- 
tion of hand dexterity is an example. The interviewer can 
usually find out something about hand dexterity by questions 
which determine what hand skills the individual knows, 
whether he is good at tying knots, whether he likes to make 
things, and so forth. Even with such questions, however, the 
best the interviewer can do is to differentiate between ex- 
tremes and separate the awkward from the manually clever. 
Tests, on the other hand, will give a much more definite indi- 
cation of what this person’s dexterity is as contrasted to others. 

The tests below, illustrate some of the measurements fre- 
quently made: 


1. The Small Parts Dexterity Test, devised by John and 
Dorothea M. Crawford, measures dexterity in the use of 
orc^s and tweezers, with screwdriver, and with fingers alone. 
Eye-hand coordination and space perception are also involved. 
It IS suggested in the test manual that the test will be found 
0 ave validity for such jobs as “wiring intricate devices, radio 
^be manufacture, fine inspection work, and assembly and 
of meters, clocks, watches, typewriters, office ma- 
chines and other instruments.” 

HMd-TooI Dexterity Test of George K. Bennett 
The nn 'JSe of ordinary mechanic's tools. 

Ini rent ? ‘’"d wrenches in removing 

rirne^il se® bolts. The test is 

prOTided. ™'bers ate 


circula?hlo^s r ^ Test consists of 

STnm "bout two inches in diameter to he 

aretmed ® ‘be blocks 

are turned over as they are put into the holes, requiring the 

N™ ?oi be obtained from the Piycho 
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examinee to turn his wrist. The test measures speed of hand, 
arm, and wrist movements. 

Tests of Mental Factors.— Mental factors are involved in 
most of the things we do, and they are reflected in the great 
variety of tests that could be catalogued here. Let us examine 
a few. 

The Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board, the front and 
back pages of which are reproduced in Fig. 6, is a test to meas- 
ure a person’s ability to think in terms of diagrams and forms, 
an ability needed in all mechanical and engineering work. It 
was once believed that elaborate apparatus would be needed 
to measure mechanical ability. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that this ability is partly in the mind and partly in the 
fingers. The part that is in the mind can be measured as well 
with paper-and-pencil tests as it can by elaborate equipment. 
Hence such tests as the Paper Form Board, just mentioned, 
and the Mechanical Comprehension Tests (reproduced, in 
part, in Fig. 7) of George Benneth Dinah Fry, and William 
Owens, were developed. The Mechanical Comprehension 
Tests measure a person’s ability to understand mechanical 
relationships. They consist of drawings of gears, pulleys, 
screws, and other mechanical contrivances, together wiUr ques- 
tions on how these would operate under certain circumstances. 
By adding hand and finger dexterity tests to these paper-and- 
pencil mechanical aptitude tests, considerable information 
can be obtained about a person’s total mechanical ability. 

Clerical, stenographic, and typing tests might also be 
classed as mental, even though they include a speed and skill 
factor. Both aptitude and achievement tests are available for 
prospective clerks and stenographers. The achievement tests 
are constructed of work samples. Aptitude for clerical work 
is measured by such tasks as speed and accuracy in chech'ng 
(see Fig. 8) and, for stenographic work, by a test in learning 
symbols. 

There is a great collection of achievement tests available 
for the different types of mental work. Arithmetic, algebra, 
English, and general cultural background can all be measured 
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DIKECnONS AND PRACTICE PROBLEMS 
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First look tt Probkm 1. Th«re art two parts in 
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by psychological tests. These have great potential value for 
application in business situations and have already found 
considerable use. 

The classification tests based on general mental aptitude 
or intelligence (see Fig. g) are probably the most useful of 
die mental tests. The first value of these tests is to indicate 
at what level a person will do his best work. Some people 
belong permanently with the office boys, some have the 
potential abilities of officers of the firm. Seniority has possibili- 
ties for indicating the individuals who deserve extra privileges 
and more pay, but it tells little of the responsibilities that a 
person is able to shoulder. Although high intelligence in 
^ guarantee that suitable personality characteristics 

will be associated with it and that the person will be equal to 
a lesponsiUe position, yet good intelligence is a prerequisite 

’svel of intelligenee, 

watching^ people are worth 

of Interests-There is no test 

although the so-called he detector has been expeLSted with 
""u 

Tnd r«rHn “'"“’‘'‘"““^measures blood pressure, breathing, 
r^cZs Cbn ’ '"“Zmenb. Physical 

• ™th the emotional state- by subiectine an 

gut rutnoHnIb 

dilEcull to 1KP V have been detected. It is 

rause of the ro ™P’oyees of a firm be- 

U has beet,n V '.t eood public relations. Where 

ment that the^ ‘he state- 
Scm and n J a “‘"i employees was to clear 
them and to give definite indication to the police that the 
theft or sabotage was an outside job ^ 

nrotohlvtZ\-h“-?u"^l’ mentioned, should 

probably ^ classified wth the emotional measures though of 

course, interests are notsimple emotions. Measures of Selts 
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Fig. 8.~First Page of the Minnesota Clerical Test. (The Psychological Corp.) 
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have proved very useful in placing people among congenial 
associates and in the kind of work best suited to them. 

Tests of Sociability.— Sociability might be termed an at- 
titude toward people, so we will look among the attitude and 
personality indicators for instruments that will diagnose this 
characteristic. A number of such devices have been found, 
an example being the Washburn Social Adjustment Inventory. 
Gordon and Floyd Allport developed an instmment designed 
to indicate whether a person is ascendant or submissive in his 
dealings with others, and this instrument was revised by Beck- 
man for use in business. In most cases, sociability is investi- 
gated by the same instrument that delineates other personality 
characteristics. The Bemreuter Inventory, for instance, pre- 
sents a variety of questions regarding a person’s neurotic 
tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion-extroversion, domi- 
nance-submission, sociability, and confidence. There are a 
good many other instruments of a similar kind, but it must be 
remembered that all of them are of the descriptive type and 
permit what the subject believes are the “best answers." They 
must all be used with a great deal of caution. 

Tests Measuring Influence of the Environment.— When 
we begin to consider this factor, we immediately think of a 
test of fatigue, but unfortunately there is no satisfactory test 
of this kind. There are tests for color-blindness, general vision, 
and hearing acuity, which were already mentioned. The 
amount of noise in a workroom and the amount of light on 
a bench can be accurately measured, and experiments can be 
conducted to determine the optimum conditions of work. 
The same has also been done for heat and humidity, and a 
great deal of information is available regarding the best en- 
vironmental conditions for work. These tests, except for 
vision and hearing, are not used in employment situations 
but have other personnel values. 

Tests for Supervisors.— There are no tests that have been 
designed to indicate the amount of supervision a person svill 
require, although intelligence and mental health measures. 
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together, give some indication There has been an effort, on 
ffie other hand, to measure an individual’s ability to become 
a supervisor, as for instance, tiie test, How Supervise? by 
Quentin W. File and H H. Remmers. This test is designated 
to select candidates for supervisory work and to measure their 
work m a training course 



Chapter 15 

EVALUATING THE INTERVIEWEE 

In order to evaluate an interviewee, the interviewer must 
ascertain facte and then determine the meaning or implica- 
tions of those facts. We have discussed the job description 
in some detail, as well as the technique of asking questions 
and using teste to determine whether the individual can do 
the job. In this chapter we are interested in a different set 
of facts, specifically, those which will indicate something of 
the interviewee’s personality, especially when suitable tests 
are not available. 

First we must draw the distinction between fact and im- 
plication. An applicant reports that he is thirty years old. 
That is a fact. The implication or meaning of that fact, how- 
ever, depends somewhat upon the job in question. If the job 
is that of supervisor of a group of older men who prefer a 
boss as old as they, the age of this applicant would imply that 
he is too young. If the job is that of beginning at the bottom 
of some occupation to work his way up, the age might imply 
that he is too old. 

An interviewer should become clearly aware of the distinc- 
tion between facts and the uses he can legitimately make of 
the facte. It is quite possible that the facts be established 
beyond any doubt yet the implications drawn from them be 
mistaken beyond any possibility of being correct. For the 
purpose of examining these implications, let us divide them 
into three types: 

1. Indirect implications dranm by analogy 

2. Direct implications drarvn from group data 

3. Direct implications drawn from individual data 

a6s 
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Indirect Implications by Analogy.— The history of per- 
sonality study is filled with facts interpreted by analogy— that 
is applied to the understanding or solution of a problem to 
which they have apparent but no real reference. 

Ancient, so-called sciences of character reading like astrol- 
ogy» phrenology, and physiognomy, all operated on the basis 
^reasoning by analogy, and have long since been discarded. 

process of analogical reasoning can be illustrated from 
mese sj^tems. We all agree that cause precedes effect in time. 
A rock IS thrown; it stnkes someone and injures him. The sun 
shines and the temperature rises. A bright star shines in the 
SK7, and at the time of its ascendency a child is bom. Tust as 
he sun coritrols the \varmth of the day, said the ancients, the 

Another illustration is 
A bulldog has the repu- 
and stubborn It also has a 
.. . strong jaw. So this man who has a heavy, 

who feison by an'i';® 

rcctll^temTnf 'T ‘he 

™st^dso^lf u f >n‘etpretation mentioned above, he 

cluB^rt, sometimes be helpful in hmting 

is a "P P'’’"* “‘herwise proved, but it 

No reasoning hv when used as a basis for conclusions. ' 

XNo reasoning by analogy can ever prove anythingl 

oan?m?y 

Su-iss, and ire find ouRelves vdlh f S 

inlcrorctcd HirntmT, ^ ^ e ^ which can only be 

tliat three lan'^guages &LnF?™!'"^®^^"^ 
monlyspoVen there, bm are w^ireS ften ft. rru' ®°'"' 

hare learned the three languages. We^’^fa^rhlm ™d Zl 
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Practically all facts in group data are of this clue-providing 
but uncertain nature. Here is a man who is a college graduate. 
This fact suggests that he may be well informed since most 
college graduates are rather well informed. But this particular 
person may have evaded almost all learning and glided through 
college like a fast runner sometimes gets through all inter- 
ference on a crowded football field— almost untouched. 
Church membership also, suggests good character but does 
not prove it One individual who had good character, on the 
other hand, took employment in a gambling house for a year 
to study psychology. The fact that a person was bom in Ger- 
many suggests that he can speak German, but does not estab- 
lish it. He may have been brought to Japan while very young 
and may speak only Japanese. 

The interviewer must be alert to avoid interpreHng group 
data too glibly. Sometimes he may not even realize that he 
is dealing with group inferences unless he is careful. An ex- 
ample of this is the interpretation of age data. Even when 
insurance and pension factors do not dictate arbitrary age 
limits, people usually think in terms of group data. What 
cordd possibly be expected, for instance, of a man of 94? Yet 
George Bernard Shaw wrote for money after he was 94, and 
sold his work. Particularly in the second half of life, facts of 
age can become group data and, as such, easily misinterpreted. 
The interviewer has not determined directly what a person 
can do when he has merely found out that the person is fifty 
years old. 

Direct Implications Drawn from Individual Data. — When 
the interviewer is working with individual data he is on the 
firmest ground. Yet, again, he must be careful of the infer- 
ences he draws from his facts. Suppose he finds that a par- 
ticular applicant is a very intelligent person. This would be 
a very important fact, but it does not indicate beyond question 
that the person will use his intelligence in his work. He might 
be too indifferent or carefree to apply his abilities, as is fre- 
quently found in bright people during their college years. The 
interviewer must determine something of the individual’s 
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important only because of what they imply, so 
bese^rr T n ^T’?? “mfully checking 

worr^A*' T*‘ ^ unemployed, yet refused 

rcedrwth “r '”® =■ miserly; 

emewer ir"rb “ opportunities, yet unhappy. So the in- 
tW mf’ T must constantly determine what 

Uh'aae of a man’s father died 

tence Z iftL V I’" " fimt of much impor- 

because he'l^./f'’ ut this age 

is MirfortvTnd f ‘f applicant 

be veXpomT “P *" ’’■* f“‘ -uight 

Facts Available To The Interviewer 

his oml’Honafresp"ons«^^ presence, 

a group of facts to be considered Ahh„ n‘°“ 
emotions operate to-'ether in rpni.'iT i » ^ 
analysis and discussiSr ‘hem for 

the*^nm^lw“eludev (1) observable in 

(d)-, (5) clr^hmgiyS^^^P^/ (^) -fgh‘; ( 3 ) age. 
Noting. ^ (7) jewelry, ( 8 ) hand- 

that'stoutly-bmlt^mTe"vdSrad“h^^^ “ hypothesis 
and cvtroserted. SlSrSwn ‘™nhs are sociable 

dividuals he found cold, reserved "'‘™''’-rtomached in- 

mvcstigation finds some truth in tbl‘ in Subsequent 

It IS in the nature of group data it “‘‘hough, since 

by theintenicuer. hI cam hoivUr^usel"d°‘ n® 7™ 
To determine if the heavy-set ^on 

jovial and sociable, however he m. .. is actually 

Is the slim-bodied person shi'-inrl ^ I'^sort to questioning, 
will maU this know^ ^ Only questioning 
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Both the conditions of being overweight or underweight 
suggest lach of endurance, but by no means prove it. There 
is a further question as to when a person is ovenveight or 
underweight, since these states are related to body build. Some 
individuals can healthfully carry much more flesh than can 
others, and some people who ate naturally thin have consid- 
erable energy. Nevertheless, the interviewer is presented with 
suggestive facts if the applicant seems overweight or under- 
weight. If the job requirements call for long periods of stand- 
ing or considerable expenditure of energy, the interviewer will 
want to investigate how these individuals measure up physi- 
cally. The medical examination will determine health or 
illness and the condition of the organs of the body, but give 
only indirect implications as to the potential energy of an 
individual. Sometimes quite fat or thin people can pass medi- 
cal examinations when they are unable to meet competition 
in active pursuits. 

Some reasonably reliable group data have been gathered 
with regard to age. Age norms for growth in children have 
been well established. For adults we may separate the norms 
for aptitudes from those for achievement. In regard to apti- 
tude (inherited ability) the average person increases in power 
until he reaches approximately his twenty-second year. Then 
his abilities hold relatively stable until fifty, at which time 
they begin to decline somewhat slowly till sixty, faster then 
till seventy, and very rapidly after that. These data, we must 
remember, apply to the average. They mean that the average 
person gets no brighter nor more clever or alert after he has 
reached his twenty-second year. He can, of course, increase 
his knowledge and skill, but this is another matter. At fifty, 
when the decline begins, the ability to leam and to adjust to 
new conditions is one of the first abiliries to weaken, while 
vocabulary is one of the longest to remain. In general, habits 
that are in use do not recede rapidly. 

Tire average age span of accomplishment follows a little 
after the age of greatest aptitude. Achievements in different 
fields come a little sooner or later, depending on their nature, 
but in general the ages from thirty-five to fort)’-five represent 
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the height of the achievement curve. Then, for another ten 
years, achievements may remain relatively high, after which 
they tend to drop rather rapidly. 

T^e interviewer, however, must remember that such infor- 
ination is group data, and should be used only as the source 
of clues and suggestions. A particular applicant of forty-five 
may already have begun to show the decline of old age while 
another of sixty may have another twenty or more years of 
usefulness ahead of him, as did Henry Ford. 

The factor of the applicant’s sex is probably of greatest 
employee motivation, 
nr Zn 'vhen she is married, 

or soon after the average young woman does not have the 
same motivation to make a carter of her work that for in- 
stance, her brother does. This may mean less regular attend- 
ance or less application while she is ot the job fiSre aaa"n 

many studies of special se™diff2'"'^^ '• 

Thesedifiemnciwbee^r^^^^^^^^ 

Men Excel In; . 

Arithmetic tests 
Spatial thmkmg tests 
Sustained logical work 
Reaction time 
Speed of tapping 
Muscular strength 
Muscular coordination 


Luoraination 
Dextenty with tools 
History 
Sciences 
Mathematics 


Women Excel In: 
Memory tests 
Verbal tests 
Number checking tests 
recognrtion tesU 
^pecd of word associatron 
Mirror drawing 

Engloh 

and art fonns 


a (Naw Ynik- Harper 
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Here we have facts that men and women differ as shown 
above. These group data suggest clues to follow m mterview- 
ine an individual. 

Clothing varies in fit, style, suitability, expensiveness, new- 
ness, and upkeep. Any one of these factors suggest a clue re- 
garding the person who is wearing it. One of the 
in an experimental mood, once went, to have a gypsy 
fortune. After the reading, he related all he knew about palm- 
istry, declared that it was absolutely useless, insisted on 
sitting in the gypsy tent unbl the fortune teller told him how 
she had found out what she had told him. Finally the gypsy 
reached over, rubbed the cloth of his suit behveen her fingers 
and estimated within three dollars what the suit had cost, bhe 
pointed out the degree to which it needed pressing. She mani- 
pulated the callouses on his hand and descnbed the degree ot 
work needed for such callouses. She pointed out that he had 
made a few casual remarks that had indicated his occupation 
and these facts she had put in a different context and retold 

^''interviewers are certainly not gypsies and should n^ g^ 
the idea that they have been retained to tell fortunes. Eveiy 
interviewer, however, should know that peop e carry M 
with them many suggestive clues as to their personality and 
habits. When a person wears clothing that does "ot fit, it 
suggests that he is either financially handicapped and woanng 
something he did not select or simply that he is “tel^s. ^1 
person dressed in clothing that is not suitable to e 
rallies the suggestion that he is naive and inexperienced I 
everything that a person wears is new, it sugge^ nf 

she^y be “all dolled up” for the occasion. ° 

expensive clothing implies that he is wealthy o 
put a relatively high value on appearances. None ^ 

lesHons may be true, but the intervievwr does ^ 
|ucss. He can direct tlie conversation and pose 
will determine the facts. His observabon suggested xaluab 

^°^e randition and rare of Hie body nfford anoUie^prolific 
source of suggestions regarding a persons habits. An indi 
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vidual can always be very clean and neat in his dress, yet very 
careless in his work, but this is not to be expected unless his 
work motivation is poor. The care of fingernails, hair, and 
clothing, and the use of cosmetics, all suggest habits in other 
fields. The interviewer should draw no conclusions from 
appearances without further questioning. But, when inter- 
viewing a person who is somewhat unkempt, he may well 
to his ability to meet the standards of neatness 
^wich will be required. A person who is unduly scrubbed and 
shining is to be suspected of usually living below the require- 
ments of interviews, so far as his personal upkeep is concerned, 
ere, again, the interviewer's opportunity to ask questions is 
1 ■ j^PPf nances provide him with the clues; a little 
jj- aTlo^^atic questioning can reveal the answers, 
ipwpt™ engagement rings are the most common 

wliat they signify, but not 
f too careful about verify- 
‘ “ important to the job under 

TO^r ^tW widowers, in particular, often 

hies a^n ""gt even though they are living single 

enSgcStrnds P ""g* sometimes m<Sn 

and th?faste T T"' r®*” Tho cost of jewelry 

of clothiS , a’”* "='^'=*'='5- life the factors 

person^ “^oful dues to the 

>s sometimes worn because it 
be verified hv ti'o interviewer sees in it must 

it ran be accepted. This 
ego-centered personality'' suggests an 
not have to sPv Vw u “ ‘ *• ."jtorviewer, certainly does 
vidual about his fr' ‘".ti’’^ oase, question the indi- 

oSSHcns lH fiP interests, and his family 

of interpretation by fX s arwli ns^l*’?^'? i'’® 

Unless the intervieUr has had^^in^^ legitnnate scientists, 
the interpretation of handrvxiting. he harbSyddrilto" 
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gether. He will particularly want to be careful about inter- 
pretations by analogy in assuming, for instance, that long lines 
are analogous to long steps and long strokes and therefore 
indicate an athletic person. It is better to stay with the simple, 
direct implications, such as the belief that a sloppy sheet of 
handwriting suggests sloppy work habits. This latter conclu- 
sion should not, however, he made entirely from the hand- 
writing, but should be checked by questioning. 

Emotional Reactions.— In examining emotional reactions, 
it is well to remember that signs and symptoms of activity are 
what are being looked for. Body structure, as an indication 
of activity, is always to be used as a basis of suggestions rather 
than as a conclusion. A hard muscular body does indicate 
activity, and a soft flabby body suggests inactivity, but they 
tell us nothing of the causes of the activity. The flabby person 
may be just recovering from a long illness, the muscular person 
just returning from summer camp. It is very difficult to sep- 
arate signs of dissipation from signs of illness. Many inferences 
drawn from the contours of the face or body— for instance, 
that a heavy jaw indicates determinab'on, that thick lips sug- 
gest sensuality, or that large ears suggest generosity— have been 
found to be pure superstitions. 

In looking for emotional reactions, the interviewer will do 
well to observe the applicant’s posture and the amount of 
tension or nervousness he exhibits. He will listen to the 
laughter and notice whether it comes easily or in quick inhib- 
ited driblets. He will look for indications of undue reserve. 
He will notice whether, in any way, the person’s behanor is 
bizarre or eccentric. From any such signs he svill draw no 
conclusions directly, but he will cany on with questions, fol- 
lowing up the hints he has received from behavior and 
manner. 

Mental Reactions.— Tlic interviewer should realize that 
there are no direct, physical indicators of a bright mind. A 
large head or brightness of the eyes tells nothing about intelli- 
gence; morons may have as sparkling c)cs as anyone else. 
Quickness of response and a "gay line of chatter’’ indicate 
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temperamental rather than intellectual factors. Some years 
ago at the Children's Hospital in New York there was a little 
feeble-minded girl who was the pet of the place. She had 
large, luminous brown eyes and brown hair, and was always 
laughing and talking in a gay manner. She was a universal 
favorite, yet her IQ placed her among the feeble-minded. 

^\^en the interviewer operates without the benefit of 
intelligence tests, there are tiiree signs of alertness that he 
may watch for. One of these is vocabulary. If the individual 
expresses himself with a selective vocabulary and says what 
be needs to say clearly and without undue repetitions, it can 
be taken as one indication of alertness. If an individual has a 
wide range of information, it is also a good sign. If this infor- 
of meaningful pattern, it is 
Lv tv, ““’“f f’o expressed in another 

TOy. Does the interviewee’s attention stay on one topic until 

tionTumn ’“®'' “mp'eted or does Ws atten- 

in m S? r introduced and left hanging 

in loolaiw fn ^ interviewer can examine 

skills TtE intelligence is that of mental 

or other sim 1 possesses accounting, engineering, 

or other ,m lar skills is obviously reasonably alert. 

difference ‘"‘orviewee. the interviewer must always 

those facts He a inferences he draws from 

mav ta i to r it®®^ ^onrces of error: first, 

flie tas ""-f ^o®°nd, he may ge^ 

alertS and eare ™P™P® • i™"’ ‘honi CoutiuLl 

alertness and care are required to avoid both these mistakes. 

Indications of Maladjustment 

hel^TOs m "sudiTri rd’®'”’’®f ‘^“""5 War II, 

hand on him If tie® ^^“’^nd that the joke ran: “Put your 
days care was taken t hire him'” But even in those 

that he is confronted with such ^ 5 ^*' ‘ 
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The employment interviewer, however, is not a psychia- 
trist. He cannot be expected to diagnose maladjustment. On 
the other hand, when there is a choice of personnel, he can 
well afford to reject, or send for more expert examination, 
those who do not seem to him to be well adjusted to their 
fellows or their environment. 

If the interviewer believes he is confronted with someone 
who is poorly balanced, he can check this suspicion a bit 
further by applying the principle that a normal person will 
usually make a common response to certain ordinary stimuli. 
A few simple techniques for such testing will be helpful. 

The first is to examine a person’s ability to attend normally 
to a conversation. If the individual’s power of attention seems 
to be easily broken up or diverted for no apparent reason to 
unrelated subjects, or if a subject is abandoned in the middle 
of a sentence, the interviewer can infer some internal distur- 
bance. 

Another area to probe is a person’s orientation. If he is 
confused to the extent of not seeming to recognize exactly 
where he is, or why he has come, or what he wants, the impli- 
cation exists that something is wrong. 

Still another technique is to notice if the person avoids or 
over-rcsponds to some simple question. An applicant for an 
office job, for instance, talked normally enough until it became 
clear that he was not a native of the torvn, at which point the 
interviewer asked him where he had come from. At this sim- 
ple question the man immediately showed signs of agitation 
declaring that his privacy was being invaded. In another case, 
the interviewer, in reading an application, remarked humor- 
ously, “Your handwriting in some places is almost as bad as 
mine.” 'TIic applicant became angry immediately and asserted 
that he did not intend to be insulted. 

Tlie interraewer may also watch for a number of Iwbit 
responses, which have been classed as generally undesirable. 
Such bchasaor is reasonably easy to detect when abnormally 
dcsclopcd. Even though the inters-iewer must be very careful 
of his judgments of maladjustment, he svall always want to 
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get the applicant best suited to the job and so must examine 
all available evidence. 


Substitute Responses.— Substitute responses are a common 
result of being stimulated and not knowing how to react. An 
illustration is the businessman who gives his secretary a severe 
repmnand after having had an altercation with a customer. 

sua y a person is not aware of misplacing his responses, and 
often there IS no apparent cause for the particular thing he 
oes. ^mple examples of this kind of behavior are fidgets and 
tics raese are meaningless in themselves, but they indicate 
blocked reaction to some previous stimulus and are mis- 
d a ^ “"e or more tics; 

has been that he is or 

make framed 1 pressure of stimuli to which he could not 
make immediate and suitable response. 

men' sveiyone finds his environ- 
defenses aminsf 'i- “frequently, builds some 

down the rmah '/ * procedure. It smooths 

But some nennl ''fe a little and makes it more livable. 

But some people who have not been able to adiust well in 

leave them and, in consequence, 

that should be watTed mechanisms 

. 0 by the employment interviewer. 

utes to olhers^his ^ person attrib- 

ia called Vm'Sio™ ‘^JS“‘'Cs, problems, or failures, it 
trait found every dav in hn.: “f.™™ annoying form of this 
person’s own fadurel Orasrondlv‘^° Warning of others for a 
some people, however it R RaU T i do this; with 

who seldom can get alona witb*^ ' individuals 

with their associaS. In iSg wk 7 r 7' 

their failure has always been tbn f one finds that 

person who has this characterisHn ' ‘ “f^one else. A 

very difficult employee “ marked degree can be a 
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Rationalization. Rationalization is the use of reason to 
make us feel better about something we feel we shouldn’t have 
done. More commonly it is known as "making excuses.” It 
can work for the future, too, providing us with many comfort- 
ing reasons for doing what we wish to do hut shouldn’t. The 
difficulty with the habitual rationalizer is that it is almost im- 
possible to “pin him down” to his responsibilities. He can 
always give a dozen reasons why he didn’t get his job done 
properly. 

Compensation. When an individual carries on a secondary 
activity in place of a primary one in which he cannot succeed, 
he is compensating. 'This, of course, may be good or bad de- 
pending upon the nature of the two activities. It is usually 
bad when the individual takes up an inferior activity in place 
of a sound one, as in the case of the person who takes pride 
in his grandfather’s accomplishments instead of his own or 
the person who takes pride in his ability to predict the weather 
instead of his ability to get his work done. Sometimes people 
who have a general feeling of inferiority over-compensate and 
give the impression of feeling very superior. Actually, they act 
superior in order to be comfortable among associates to whom 
they really feel inferior. 

Negativism. This is a habit of continually saying, “No, 
let’s not do that,” or “No, let’s do it some other way.” Al- 
though the word “co-operation” may be in the vocabulary of 
one who always adopts this negative attitude, its meaning has 
never found its way into his nervous system. This defense 
mechanism is supposed to result from an unkind, oppressive 
authority exerted over the person in childhood. Since the 
negativistic person does not want to do anything, or very lit- 
tle, in the way that others want to do it, he is a difficult person 
to work with. 

Selective Forgetting. Perhaps the employment interviewer 
rvill encounter selective forgetting more frequently than any 
of the other defenses. Often the individual who has strange 
lapses about his past is, in reality, shielding himself. In some 
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get the applicant best suited to the job and so must examine 
all available evidence. 


Substitute Responses,— Substitute responses are a common 
result of being stimulated and not knowing how to react. An 
illustration is the businessman who gives his secretary a severe 
repnmand after having had an altercation with a customer. 
Usually a person is not aware of misplacing his responses, and 
often there is no apparent cause for the particular thing he 
does. Simple examples of this kind of behavior are fidgets and 
tics, '^ese are meaningless in themselves, but they indicate 
a blocked reaction to some previous stimulus and are mis- 
placed responses. A great many people have one or more tics; 
It a person has a number of them, it is probable that he is or 
has been under the pressure of stimuli to which he could not 
make immediate and suitable response. 

Mechanisms.— Nearly everyone finds his environ- 
at times and, consequently, builds some 
down ^ normal procedure. It smooths 

Rnt sn ^°hgh edges of hfe a little and makes it more livable, 
^ut some people who have not been able to adjust well in 
fense^tW themselves too much. Th^ build de- 
leave them T^n off from reality and, in consequence, 

that shnnTH v," Below are some defense mechanisms 

that should be ^vatched for by the employment interviewer. 

utes to othe?/v^ ^^frnse Mechanism. When a person attrib- 
fcan^ed cWteristics, problems, L fadures it 
trait fonnr^ j *■ , ^ common annoying form of this 
perscnTotS « the blaming of others for a 

some people everyone will do this; with 

with their assonJ ^ “"S ™th any boss, and often quarrel 

TipTsnn whn tiac fi, ^ someone else. A 

^e™d"ffitlt erpby2'"“ 
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of these cases, it will be obvious that the whole subject is dis- 
tasteful; even some essential details seem to be forgotten alto- 
gether. Again, the interviewer must remember that all people 
are subject to these mechanisms. It is only when selective 
forgetting appears to be extensive, an habitual method of self- 
defense, that the interviewer will take a serious view of it. 


Withdrawal. We all like to “let George do it" occasionally. 
But some people who have experienced much difficulty or 
failure withdraw as an everyday method of making life easier, 
^e r^soning seems to "If I don't try, I cannot be 
blamed for failing.” Some people's histories indicate that they 
have been landing on the side lines much more than has been 
goo for mem. This has cost them skills that they might 
P learned, and it has developed in them a habit 

of adjustment at a low level of success that they are likely to 
carrv into thf^ Pnftiro ^ ' 


assurance for anyone in identifying 
himself vnth a more successful or happier person. All of u1 

one nf Th's mechanism is 

manre. . pimcipal motivations for endless reading of ro- 
I,. the individual 

ceedinv I't '"th someone who has succeeded or is suc- 
on the^'otliii'n^ a P. h™ try harder and succeed himself or, 
IdentifiraHn ambition, 

ure mechanism of a fail- 

father Med in 

hfe^ he grew older; I am jilst hkt 

evaffiatin?fh7Jr.n"^ a heavy responsibility in 

to both the anS‘ ^ f j eome before him; he must be fair 

o™tc&d 

incr flip. now tar he must go in examm- 

abnormality. ° personality to find the indications of 



Chapter 16 

THE EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEW 

When we hear the word “interview,” most of us imme- 
diately think of the employment interview since this is the 
type that almost every individual has experienced sometime in 
his life. The importance of this interview is equal to its fre- 
quency. It has been estimated that for office and production 
jobs it costs, on the average, a hundred dollars to hire one 
individual and bring him to a level of productivity that pays 
for his wage.* If the employment interviewer makes a mistake, 
the cost can be tremendous. What with union agreements, 
seniority rights, and the general industrial climate, it is not 
so easy to discharge a man as it once was. If a man is em- 
ployed rvith a firm all of his working life and is an inferior 
employee all of that time, he can, when social security pay 
ments and pension benefits are added to daily losses from 
inferior work, cost the company a considerable sum. It has 
been estimated by one authority that a worker who holds his 
job for forty-five years requires an average capital investment 
of one hundred thousand dollars. This is a sufficient invest- 
ment to justify a very careful interview. 

There are a number of related procedures which precede 
and follow the employment interview and influence it. These 
are: 

1. Recraiting 

I. Screening 

3. Testing (screening is sometimes done by tesh'ng) 

4. Imestigation of personal history 

5. Intcn-icwing 

*Jolin F. M« (cd), Personnel ilandbool: (Nesv Vort- Tbc Roiuld 
Press Co, igsr)» P* 417- 
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All such help improves the “batting average” of the employ- 
ment interviewer. Some companies, however, have policies 
against employing relatives or hiends of present employees. 

Advertising is done with the purpose of bringing in good 
prospects and not appealing to people who must be turned 
away. To meet these requirements, the advertisement must 
be explicitly and skillfully worded. The preparation of such 
material usually requires professional knowledge outside the 
scope of this discussion. Mixed advertisements for carpenters, 
stenographers, and janitors are usually unsatisfactory, and 
tend to bring in the hopeful rather than the skillfull. It is 
better to give each “want” its own space— skilled carpenters 
are likely to scan the want ads for such a heading as “car- 
penters wanted.” Work should not be so briefly described 
that the notice is misleading. If a lathe operator is wanted, 
it is best to name the type of lathe. Othenvise, the inter- 
viewer may find himself wasting a good deal of interviewing 
time turning away people he did not wish to see. Enough 
data should be given on hours, wages, and working conditions 
so that only those who find them satisfactory will come in 
for an interview. 

A ‘labor scout” may be sent out to look for prospects. 
Interviewing time may be saved by giving the scout instruc- 
tions based on company experience. In some localities, par- 
ticular cultural groups are better prospects than other groups. 
Scouts that contact schools or colleges may find certain insti- 
tutions better for their purposes than others, either because of 
the type of training they give, or because they are more careful 
in making recommendations. 

By careful recruiting of good prospects, the interviewer's 
time can be conserved and his selections improved. 

Screening 

Except in abnormal periods such as wartime, the majority 
of companies have more applicants than amilable positions. 
Many of Uicsc applicants do not qualify because of age, lack 
of specific training or needed experience, or because of obvious 
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6. The physical examination 

7. Preliminary selection in the employment office 

8 Final selection by foreman or supervisor 

9 Placement 
10. Followup 


Recruiting.— Methods of securing applicants bear directly 
on the interviewing that is done by bringing m better or poorer 
prospects When a company budgets its labor requirements by 
the year, or by the six-month period, as some of them do, the 
mterviewer can even out his load by using his influence to 
bnng in the applicants in uniform numbers It is difficult to 
interview carefully, a great many people in a short time for 
an emergency need. 

T^e principal recruiting techniques are (1) the use of 
(^) soliciting leads from present em- 
P y ' ' 3 ) advertising and (4) scouting All recruiting 

public and offers an op- 
por^mty to build company good \vill. 

employment agencies. The poor 
thev Study the needs of the various firms to which 

npT A undesirable pros- 

^8^ncy Will ecamine its clients conscientiously 
from carefully with the job descnptions received 

Government, school and college 
apenciec fnn" requirement There are good private 

plovment hp* '^°'°P^rative relationship with selected em- 
&g ^ ^ deal of inter- 

ready '■PP’icants from those al- 

flock toeether ” 'a ^ naom that "birds of a feather 
in eood nrosne r workman would be expected to bring 
to bnntzn J" ‘■dd.t.on, when employees are willini 
riven tLm f”. P’“t. they have probably 

vrntaae n^,t. P”'* ° “"'P»y- A significant ad- 

emnlovee^ ari >n small business, is the fact tiiat the old 

th”eff’;'SdTan^hdp‘?‘rr'’‘‘’‘“f‘™ 

P ng in their orientation and training. 
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to employ Christmas help, or in chain stores about to hire 
help for the Easter holidays. Figure 10 shows a form used as 
an aid in such interviemng. 



Fic 10 — An Employment Card Used in the Screening Interview. (Bige 
low Sanford Carpet Co ) 


A List of Open Requisitions.— A list of open requisitions is 
a memoiy aid for the screening interviewer— and final inter- 
viewer too. In large companies there are often quite a variety 
and number of vacancies to fill. A list of open requisitions is 
a briefing of these entered on a master sheet that can be read 
at a glance. Its use may save considerable time for the inter- 
viewer and often help place an applicant who otherwise would 
be sent away. An applicant who is not suitable for the job he 
came for may, nevertheless, answer satisfactonly the require- 
ments of another position the company wants filled. The list 
of requisitions is a reminder of these opportunities. 

Screening by Application Blanh.— The application blank 
is a record in writing of pertinent information regarding the 
applicant. As a general rule it should ask all the questions lliat 
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physical conditions, and must be screened out. At the same 
time, there will be some who have qualifications that require 
careful consideration. There are three ways of screening these 
applicants. 


1. By a short interview with an experienced interviewer. 

2. By an application blank, preferably weighted. 

3. By the use of psychological tests. 

The Screening Interview.—Fiom the simple consideration 
of rejecting the unfit, the preliminary interviewer can easily 
set up and work with all the factors that are absolute rather 
man relative. Should the worker be a citizen? Should he be 
in a certain age bracket? Does he need minimum education 
or expenence? Should he be a man or a woman? Should he 
be of a certain height or weight? 

aim, for this inter- 
m!! ® i’mWing good will among those 

t'listnTTior. ° "^nted applicants later, or who may become 
fnni-tin neighbors. This public relations 

^ screening requires the exercise of particular skill 

fiL (usually less than 

five minutes) alloted to any applicant. 

many qualifications are relative, and 
uanv nnscreened applicants will be some the com- 

^creLw ?>'• f“'*er difficulty to the 

an unusuallv “"sequence it is customary to assign 

to keeuina^in this work. In addition 

lutelvTul an™!"^ Characteristics that disqualify abso- 

lutely, such an interviewer will look for such factors as: 

2 PMii;o‘’““a“’7^ background and information 
2. Fosition and salary required 

4 Tbe to duties and responsibilities 

t Se ^ general attitudes 

sidered ®P®nings for which the applicant can be con- 


observed technique in operation can I 

observed m large department stores when th^ are preparir 
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apply to the company’s jobs that can be answered in writing. 
In some cases, just the small indications of sloppiness, bad 
handwriting, or poor spelling that appear on an application 
blank are sufficient to indicate those who have no chance of 
doing the work. 

Application blanks have a number of uses. They can serve 
as the basis for the successful applicant’s record. They can aid 
in the main interview by opening up areas of discussion and 
providing preliminary information. And they can serve the 
purpose we are most interested in here, that of screening. 

In some cases weighted application blanks are devised, 
^at a blank is “weighted” merely means^ that its items are 
designed to elicit information which will help to predict suc- 
cess on particular jobs. For instance, if being over fifty years 
j ? ^^ridicap, it can be weighted low; if an advantage, 
It would be weighted high. If a college education is useless in 
the particular work applied for, it would be weighted low; if 
most college graduates succeed in the work, such education 
would be weighted high. There can be no applicaHon blanks 
S. ^ weighted application blank 

of a particular kind. A weighted appli- 
r . . » ooce it IS carefully validated, can save a good deal 

ot time in screening and interviewing applicants. 

■L] have developed short-form application 

mks pnmanly for screening, which have room for only the 
mformahon. The usual application blank, 

Wentifying information— name, address, telephone num- 
her, age, place of bnth, social secnrity numben 
' , ™!>"®®P°'’“MiHes-mantil status of the applicant and 
the status of those in his immediate family. 

nerc? handicaps, major ill- 

nesses, operations. ’ 

““t advanced gn.de reached, 

5. M.^; rreorf."" 
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ability; using them one can avoid the sampling errors of the 
interview. 

Many studies have indicated that, so far as determining 
future ability on the job is concerned, the employment inter- 
view can be aided considerably by the use of validated tests, 
or any other reliable objective data that can be obtained. The 
facts should be gathered and the tests given before the main 
interview, however, and the results made available to the inter- 
viewer. 

Investigation of Personal History.— It has been recognized 
that the main interview benefits from the support of all the 
objective information obtainable. Consequently, before that 
interview takes place, it is helpful to check all the information 
of an objective nature that is provided by the screening process. 
This information will help to “fill in the picture,” and offer 
an opportunity to check an applicant's memory and reliability. 
The sort of personal history items that can be checked are 
listed as follows: 

Citizenship Past employment 

Education Personal reputation 

Evidences of leadership Police record 

Einancial condition Special achievement 

Medical record 

There area number of methods of getting this information, 
of which the reference is only one. Letters of recommendation 
brought by the applicant are not in very high repute as sources 
of information, but can be of some value as descriptions of 
the type of work done. No one asks for a recommendation 
from a person unless he expects a good report. By looking for 
the report of work done, however, rather than the eulogy of 
the applicant, something can be learned even from the tradi- 
tional letter of recommendation. 

Many companies send personal letters asking specific ques- 
tions of the persons given as references, particularly if the}’ 
arc prerious employers. A variation of this technique is to 
give data proWded by the applicant and ask the previous em- 
ployer to check and correct it. Tlic telegraph and telephone, 
personal visits, and the services of a commercial investigator 
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6 Misdemeanors 

7 Memberships officerships, community activities 

8 Recreational shills and hobbies 

9 Employment history— previous employers, dates of em 
ployment, type of work done, reasons for leaving 

10 Job preferences and qualifications 

11 Signature and date 

Psychological Tests as a Screenmg Technique and Aid to 
Selection —Psychological tests screen to some extent by keep 
ing away floaters who do not want to take the tests ^ Further, 
it IS possible to use these tests at different levels of thorough 
ness A short twelve minute intelligence or classification test 
will eliminate most of the undesirable More complete testing 
will provide a variety of useful information, such as 

1 Intelligence level which indicates possibilities of learning 
and development 

3 Special aptitudes as finger dexterity or language compre 
hension (Special abilities discovered m this way some 
tunes suggest the use of an individual m ways that had 
not at first been considered ) 

3 Intoests, which give some idea whether the applicant will 
be happy m the work 

4 Emotional stability, which gives some indication whether 

e applicant is a happy, wholesome person or a possible 
troublemaker 


relation to the interview is that they 
or hall *ns^nients that help to cut through subjective 
nn ^ 5 : indicate, mueh better 

hon nr irna ^ amount of a person’s general infoima 
laX a m ^ l=”°wledge or degree of skill They are, particu 
P“P'= on n competitive basis 
to norms 'wbl'ni “ores made are always referred 

seouentlv ten Moores of other people Con 

wi\ others pcrson mdicates how he "measures up” 

with others Tests, also, are relatively scientific samples of 

"The uses end ye]ue ot tests eie oeiniined m deled in Chepler 14 
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AppUcant’s 
Name _ 


Employee or 
Clock No. 


(FILL IN Arrm EilPLOYMENl) 


T iTT gP HnNE CHECK WITH PREVIOUS EMPLOYERS 


COMPANY 


CITY AND STATE 


telephone no. 


HAUB OP PEESON CONTACTEO 


1. I -wish to verify some facts riven by 

Mr. who IS applymg for 

employment with our firm. What 
were the dates of his employment 
by your Company? 

2. What was the nature of his Job at 
the start and when he left? 


POSITION OP PERSON CONTACTED 


ANT PKIOD UKACmONTED I 

At start , 


HAS APPUCANT OVES-RATED HIS JOB? 


At HE SHOWN PZOCEESS 7 ^ 


at he was eaminc I ■ ,, f — 

when be left? Is that ^es_----— ^ what did he PAtsirv? 


3. He states that he was e^ine 1— 

per when he left? Is that 

correct? 

4. What did his superiots think of 
him? 

5. Did he have supervisoTV wpon^ 
biUly? (If yes) How did be carry 
It out? 

6. How hard did he work? 

7. How did he get along with others? 

8. How was his attendance record? 

9. What were his reasons for leaving? 

10. Would you rehire him? (If ho) 
Why? 

U. Did he have any donieatiej «»•”'«! 
or personal trouble which interfered 
with his work? 

12. Did he dnnk or gamble to excess? 

13. What are his strong points? 

14. What are his weak points? 


DOES HE atSPECT AUTHORITY? 


No- 


CHECK WtS APPLICATION f 


DID OTHERS ACCEPT HIM AS A LEADER? 
“'lSHBA“CDL»BaiCK''? INDUSTRlOUSi" 


“ IS HE A 1R0UBLB-MAKB8? 

s HE STABLE jLnD CONSCIENTIOUS I~ 


"tAUP? consistent with reasons HEGIM57 
^IP NO) w ILL FIT INTO OUR COMPANiT 


No- 

No- 


Yes — 

IS HE emotionally MATCEEJ 
Ve8_ 


les — — - 

IS HE EMOTIONALLY MATURE! 


WH.T ^ ■■■» cMNCts ro. adecaaa la- ec com...-. ■ T 


■ WMI roiNia wuuKt israTioATie^. “ 

Checked by_ 




F.C. ,:._Tdcphon= Chech Foien. (Science Research Associates.) 
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6. Extend a friendly greeting. 

7. Do not let stereotypes, halos, or labels, make your de- 
cision for you; determine your own appraisal of the 
applicant. 

8. Encourage the applicant to give detailed answers, and 
keep him to relevant material. 

9* Always have control of the interview. 

10. Examine carefully your own views and discount your own 
prejudices and “constant errors.*' 

11. Be sincere. 

12. Always be calm and undisturbed during the interview. 
15. repare, some say memonze, a schedule or list of questions. 
14- Give the applicant your undivided attention. 

1 5 * Be courteous and business like. 

attitudes, opinions, trends 

17- Be sure you understand each statement of the applicant 
as you go along. " 

ftem appointments promptly whenever you make 


^ 3 ' 


*“*“Bed, be sure your questions are 
completely answered. ^ ^ 

=PP’'“nt in his statements. 

hie methods!*'' ****** '**" *’' By more relia- 

Makf lh*e**;n?’‘™ *" °''i'==Bve data 

reme ilfom '=■''= *e applicant 

UsTthe Lre, “ '™P“y =■"'5 iob 

alieadv stated^iT'^.n gam information in addition to that 
aliredy stated on the application blank. 

Separate facts from inference. 

Provide for privacy, 

fe^fcn! tmoSbk o**t*,!ntaTOrit* frVm'th’’'"***''’ **''''!! 

of the objective. vorable, from the given point 

Maintain an impartial attitude 

Secure information about the interviewee before the inter- 
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50. Do not hurry or rush. 

31. Do not imply the answers to your own questions. 

32. Be as franh as possible. 

33. Let the applicant tell his story; then help him supplement 
it. 

34. Find out why he left his last job. 

35. Ask some challenging questions. 

36. Stop! Look! Listen! Remember that everything the ap- 
plicant says and does is revealing. 

37. Don’t waste time repeating material listed on forms. 

38. Establish pleasant associations with the interviewee. 

39. Create a pleasant memory in the mind of the applicant 
whether or not he is hired. 

40. Observe the ease and correctness of his speech. 

41. Don’t jump from subject to subject till each has been fully 
covered. 

42. Do not let superficial answers or evasions stand without 
further probing. 

43. Grant the applicant strict confidence in reference to any- 
thing he should say. 

44. Encourage the interviewee to do a good deal of the talking. 

45. Observe his clothing and general demeanor. 

46. Mention several phases of the work in the applicant’s ex- 
perience and notice his interest or lack of interest. An 
interested employee is wanted. 

47. Do not waste time. Push forward to the objective as rap- 
idly as the applicant can readily follow. 

48. Discover previous lengths of employment. 

49. Record all data at once or at the earliest opportunity. 

50. Do not be impertinent, superior, supercilious. 

51. Avoid any words or mannerisms that might distract the 
interview. 

52. Don’t oversell the job to the applicant. 

53. Do not ask questions that can be ans^vered by ”y^” or 
"no" if you can avoid it. 

54. Don’t uTite continually during the interview. 

5$. Don’t leave the applicant "in the air” at the end of the 
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interview. Tell him definitely what your next step is going 
to be. 

56. Be careful of overhitin^ i e., taking a person who is quali- 
fied for a higher position. 

57 - Adapt your conversation to the applicant. 

58. Do not encourage an applicant whom you know you will 
not be able to place. ^ 

59 - Use the applicants name octasionally when you speak to 


&. Employ symbols for latmgs, they save time and space. 

61. Never argue with the applicant. 

62. Do not teach or preach m the interview. 

in tb ^ future the applicant eventually hopes for 

m the company or in any other held. 

65 Helo opphcant’s entrance and exit. 

pt«enUolftre 

the°sLe?whe*'''ib''^* '’^ve reached 

rnenl met all other require- 

are explained ^ reasons for these questions 

68 &ert' ''™e. 

M. &ercise your sense of humor. 

=bout the company or 

similar condihom"^ worhing under 

Fmd"om'hr,‘’''" of » Whcant. 

job. "" ” opphcanl will stay if he obtains the 

apphcants whTfrcfravmg.'^ “"“‘“e “nd talking to 

int^ewer^pfemres'fo 7 h!r Interview.-When the 

will be able to make use of “bedule of interviewing, he 
his work. Some of these havp’b'^' fooibtate 

tions of this book. Here we w.ni’'™ in other por- 

«cre we wfll examine some of them very 
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his particular needs. 

' 1. The list of open requisitions 

2. The personnel requisition 

3. The occupational description 
(a) Job description 

5. Interview register 

6. Interview blank 

7. Interview rating scale 

8. The interview guide 

9. "The six basic factors” 

10. The daily tally sheet 

;3 “ai" is iU-sable to any 

interviewer. 

The Personnel Requisition. 

inates with some foreman or should also 

want help.” When it reaches fte 

tell the number of helpers ^ nppded for some emer- 

he expected to render, date when they wfll be 

gencyorneeded permanenfly,a Depending on the 

expected to go to work. (See g. 3 j reearding the 

information which the interviewer ^ jt may 

job, the Personnel Requisition describe the necessary 

give a description of the wor ^ estimated skill 

charactenstics of the ^ *.|,e job requirements, 

requirements of the job. In dcs , Occupational 

th'e Personnel Requisition rs an .^'d f^^Hon of 

Description which follows, bu j 

helping the interviewer organize his worL. 
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many people he must employ and at what time. 

vipwL has recruiting responsibility, he can get in touch wth 

TsouSs ofTS -d have tfe applicants come m when 

they are wanted. 

The Occupational Description. In ® 

tive employee it is necessa^ that the 

as completely as possible the sort of wor sources of 

by the selected applicant. There are a /““"^ime 

such knowledge. The interviewer nersonal experi- 

held the job himself and know the work 
ence. This, however, does not often h^PP""' ^dy 
the interviewer will have been given an opp to 

the work. He may have ob^erv|d the workman and tdked to 
him. He may have interviewed the foreman or supervisor m 

is 5*; .Xp^SorL™ ly . .h„H« « w V 

observing the work. (See Fig. 14-) , , nf an 

An Occupational D“cript.on is 
occupation. An occupation, in him, exncrience. 

alike as to require similar aptitude, raini g, detailed that 
The description used by the interviewer is not so detaded^t^^^ 

it could be used for determining the es y jd^d into 
It gives the general over-all picture speciWng 

two parts, one part describing 1 ° ’ , reauirements of 
the human abilities necessary to satisfy ^ ^ d 

the job description. Oeeasionally net toms me use 

for these hvo functions, a job specification and a man 

'« ™;,™ 

job descriptions under a srmplc classi > S ^ enable the 
Si,x H-s. This is primarily a "'>.“t!on he needs, 
interr'iewer to check quickly all t 
Tlic Six H’s arc: 




Fio i^^Lut o( Duties Used jn Connection with Job Studies (New 




Reader decisions on questions ssked 
by members ot office force—— 
Conference with employer — — 

Conference with employees — .1 
Ptsnnmg work for soother.. 
Distributing work among clerks 
slenogrsphers, etc. . .i 
Making engagements and appoint 


Fmaneul 

Compiling data (statistical). ., 

Prepare personal income tax for cm 
ployer .. .. ~ 

Check up city and county tax State- 

Make out monthly statements — 

Make out household and personal 

Ciee checks to employer for signature 

Keep cash account . — — 

Keep expense account— ——— 
Send onl statements in . 

Deposit checks ..-.n . ' 

Take cate of bank book— — — — — 

Wrtte reee ptj — . 

Aik for and file receipted bills——— 

Check blls and invoices-. — 

Check and ma 1 stock certificates— 
Secure quotations from broketv— 
Purchase foreign exchang e . 

Send out invoices for rents doe— — 

deriul 

Place telephone memoranda, mes 
sages etc, where employer will 

Keep up engagement book or desk 
calendars -i.-.i....!. . 

Keep current date on calendars Tislllo 
Order tuppl es lor ofiie e ..i.ii — 

Reecive office luppl e e . . — 

Make out reqa sittoni 
Cet quotations on supplies——— 

Arrange papers on desk- " 

Keep desks suppl ed with cqu pment— 
Check up on supplie s— 

Take InTenioiy • 

Follow up of matters . 

Make out shipping Instructions— 
Place articles on desk in order.. 

Plate retoeds and doeuroents In safe— 


Clinical 

Make maps 

Make chirti — 

Dceelop X ray photos— — — 

Monnt photos . .. — — — - 

Make ent patient forms..- 

Assign appointments .. 

Sicriliziog 

Hand ont eluue supplies—— 
MamuiD student records——— 

MiscellaseoBS 

Uil« hotel fcsereaiions— — 
Make tram and steamship resemtions. 
Porchaia fiowers, fruit, books, gifts— 
Wnte suitable cards--.. 

Write and ackoowledge letters of 
condolence and tongratulatio n 
Get theater, opera, ceocert, lecture 

tickets for employer^ — — ^ 

Maks out narcotic forms— —H 
Make out grades 

Make arrangements for eensnlution— 
Assist with Uberatory wetk— 
Shave d euphone cylinders—— 
Mskc notes for next dsy’s work— 
Errands — . ' 

Renew nnfinuhed business file 
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What 

The name and symbol of the )ob 

The department in which the ]ob occurs . , 

A description of all activities, mental and physical, ear- 
ned on by the worlcer 
Understudy jobs 
Length of training 
Lines of promotion 

Who 

Sex 

Race or nationality (Laws prevent considering these 
factors in some states ) 

Physical requirements 

(a) height-weight 

(b) eyesight 

(c) handicaps permitted 
Mental requirements 

(a) intelligence 

(h) critical scores on any tests given 
(c) education 
Personality requirements 

(a) interests that are helpful 

(b) social lequuements 

(c) financial requirements 
Expenence requirements 

3 How 

Equipment and macbinery used 
Procedures 

q Why 

Scope and significance of the worb, why it is done 

How it IS related to other jobs 

Wages and method of payment 

Opportunities for learning 

Opportunities for using one's omi initiative 

Opportunities for adi'anccmcnt 
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5. When 

Hours of work 
Overtime 
Night work 
Vacation allotment 

6. Where 

Working conditions 
Travel 

The Critical Requirements Approach. An effort has been 
made to both simplify and improve *6 ® d by 

the employment interviewer by differentiati g 

and poor workmen on the satire jcj. In some . . , j^otes 

by test procedure— a method which provi enough of 

that determine whether or not the 

each critical ability. The marks of a ^ , wotkets, 
been determined by observation of goo P criteria 

and descnbed in requirements which c instance, 

during the interview. In ^ClforreTK 

critical behaviors ate such things as s °PP S, denending on 
maintaining a safe distance from the car . ^ .j speed 

the speed, Ling caution at cross-roads 

to visibility, A^rektive importance of each 

poor workers will indicate the re ,P gsible to 

“behavior item to success on the jo . personality 

derive from such behaviors, physica m -hackground in- 
requirements. Beginning, then, with j. (.j,g critical 

formation similar to that in the jo P , jpjg and 

requirement technique poinb and poor 

aMities that have differentiated between good ana p 

workers. . . 

Procedure for the Main Here 

whole book has been centered dpsely asso- 

we limit ourselves to naming the p 
dated with the employment interview. 

1. Examine the requirements of the job. 

2 . Receive the applicant. 
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3. Study the fihcd'in application form and mahe sure it is 
complete. 

Examine the results of such cmploj-mcnt tests as are used 
hy the firm. 

5. tlie ncccssar)’ questions and give the neccssan* infor- 
mation. 

6. Record the inter\aciv as it ^es on or immediately after 
it IS finished, on a form sudi as illustrated m Fig. 1;. 

7. Send the applicant to the medical department for a ph}-si- 
cal examination and to tlie superxisor of the department in 
nhich he will M*ork for final approval. 

8. Fill out such forms as personnel record cards, social se- 
curih' cards, and application for insurance. 

9. Che^ )our judgment b) a follow-up after the cmplc^-cc 
is at work to determine whether he “made good.” 

The appliant may be rejected, or decide he does not vvant 
the job, at steps 3, 5, 6, or 7. If this happens, go no farther 
with the applicant, of course, but be alert to find someone 
who can do the work. 

Intcm’cw* Register. Nearly every interview' is reported in 
some wny, but there arc enormous differences among busi- 
nesses in the extent to whicli they have organized the employ- 
ment interview and Veep a record of it. Some companies keep 
an extensive record of the interview, some only note the most 
salient facts. 

Tlic interview register is used in substitution for an appli- 
cation blank bv- some companies that do not liave such forms, 
and may be as simple as a sheet of paper on wliidi the iwter- 
vicwcT enters the names of the interviewees, or such csscntbl 
data as the source from which the applicant came, the address, 
or telephone number at which he can be reached, and the 
kind of wtnk he is qualified to do. 

InfcTvicw' Blank. Interview blanks liavc the double func- 
tion of directing the questioning and providing a record of the 
answen. TIjC}* arc often designed for particular purposes. 
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seem to be understood when they annears on a rating 

tlve ability” is an example. S that the intef- 

scale, it should be analysed and -aiip,! for when “ex- 

vierver knmys the specific characteristics called tor 

ecutive ability” is rated. vipb,! \vith other forms 

Frequently rating scales are combined 

such as the interview guide. 

The Interview Guide. Interview ^’g^ter'it.^IHs enough 

terviews have been fully discussed in P .jtioning provide 

to mention here that they guide 

space for recording, and give assistance m reaching 

The Intervieiver’s Decision 

the interviewer has ^ 8“°^ the end of the interview 
scale, or guWe he be wady at the end of 

to tender his decision. But in cas , . g^plicant on six 

he may check his judgment by fX^^PP* 

basic factors.^ The^e six factors are the following. 

1 . Informational. Does the app^nt^have ^^dequaW into - 

ests, skills, knowledge Toota^have something to work 

2 . Motivational. Does the pp a^hieve- 

foi7 How much secunty ha ^^^t 

mentsheen? What is '! P ^ personal philosophy? 

to keep iP What J-'S^nt Lotionally mature? 

3. Emotional Factore. Is dependence to some kind 

Has he progressed the Leptance of responsi- 

of independence and P“h P , adjusted as contrasted to 
hility? Ishereahshcand achievements? 

being isolated and emotionalized ideas that 

q. Attitudinal FactoK. -.nnanent core or object. They 

are associated with some p People have attitudes 

are learned hut ^ johs, toward the business 

toward other people, toivaro ) 

‘Mee, op. cit , pp 
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firms they have worhed for, and toward themselves. The 
attitude toward self is often very important, particularly 
when an individual has developed an attitude of frustra- 
tion and hopelessness. 

5. Behavioral factors. Does the individual have good living 
and working habits? Has he shown stability, and has he 
a good record for industry and perseverence? 

6. Physical Factors. Can the applicant meet all the physical 
requirements of the job? 


The Daily Tally Sheet. Before the interviewer calls in his 

a completed interview 

to the daily tally sheet. This is a record, not of a particular 
interview, but of a day’s interviews. It shows at a glance how 

f has had, and can sirve also to 

compile any selected data that is ivanted at a particular time. 

ExaminaBon.-If satisfactory so far as the 
exarSnaTfon ‘he applicant is sent for a physical 

mod woT’ph “ndition cannot do 

w“ha DeKon^^ri“V'^‘^'‘*‘-°^ can interfere 

reduced ommit^n f’f^'?® accidents, spoiled work, and 
often auide him • 1 n‘ an individual’s condition can 

K dfwT abilities permit 

answer to these posSh‘fe“‘'“"™‘‘°" 

leaveThVScai'^ P^'^^^n’s records to 

orewnimSlyUr P--“! 

or “eye defects should he coSSS” 

rating of A, B C or n .• P=*aps with a nsk 

record is orovidpH^ ri.* a more or less complete 

health, and the physfcal^liS^'" >h-'’‘‘'^ n"® 

should operate. ^ ^ within which the applicant 


wh^re XnaThp !p *'’”r“ Employment Office.-Some- 

it is nossihle thar rh“ P™“‘i"res that has been described, 
thft thrmnh’™m“'^n™P interviewer has concluded 

that the applicant will make a good employee. A final inter- 
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vie\v may be necessary to collate all the information received 
and inform the successful prospect that he has passed all the 
hurdles presented In many companies he is still subject to 
final selection by the supervisor When such is the case, 
enough is implied when the interviewer says, “Now let's go 
down and see the department head We always send him a 
ew of the very best applicants for final selection Those who 
stay must work with him, you know " 

With careful preselection the foreman's task should be 
ra er simple If he is satisfied with the newcomer, he will 
arrange o put him on the job and perhaps introduce him to 
dissatisfied, he should send the man 
nc ? e personnel office so that the rejecfaon can be made 
^ possible The foreman or department 
a recuTTPnrp explain his reason for rejection, so that 

a recurrence of the same mistake can be avoided 

ar£n?<fri the establishment of the 

applicants record (see Fig i6) m the personnel file 

Forthe'inSrv^°"°''l''^ useful for a number of reasons 

Xenttr^s LmeS °'™ 

■s discussed m Chapter i8 ^ “P 



chapter 17 

STRESS, GROUP, AND BOARD INTERVIEWS 

The Stress, Group, and Board 

mon an element of stress, although it is of i „n„arilv 
The group and board interviews w^e not deve P social 

as a means of applying stress. They Vi'nH'! In 

pressures, although these pressures axe of associate 

the group interview the stress comes f^om Writer- 

applicants; in the board interview from the group 
viewers. 

The Stress Interview.-TEe stress S 

outgrowth of the times in which we live. Its t v..Fie w 

almost directly to the preparation of soldiers ^fve J 

which they are made to crawl under a crossfire of ^e am 
munition. How can you tell how a ^oldier.w perfo™ m 
combat unless he is tested under somewhat si 
beforehand? . , ,, a 

But the stress interview did not spnng u g 
theory. As is usual with such techniques, i nlaced 

progressive development. Just where its ongm . . 

would he very difficult to say, hut a Ce^nans 

in the endless discussions and soul searchings y 
as to why they lost the first World Ward 
of Hitler’s military preparation, many psycho ^ 
were being given a trial in the ^icf ‘hat l^k of s^h tech^ 
niques was responsible for defeat in World • 
important of these was the development of selection 

ganda. Another was an improved techniqu ^ 

of leaders. Since the leadership motif ivas played up 

. ■Uaaas Fnrago (ed ). Gennan P^vholopcal Warfare (New Yert- Cem- 
iniUee for National Morale, 194')* 
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marked extent in the Hitlerian tradition, this effort was con- 
sidered very important. 

At this time the American psychologists were busy devel- 
oping objective tests, but that was chiefly an “American 
hobby. The European psychologists, however, continued to 
do a great deal of work attempting to estimate subjective 
factors. In Germany this trend was indicated in the new 
methods for selection of Army Oflacers. Instead of depending 
upon objective measures, the Germans continued to depend 
heavily u^on subjective esHmates. It was in their search to 
make subjective estimates more reliable that they turned up 
the basic idea of the stress interview. 

«7;it ^ considered that courage, along with the ability and 
^ P^sical capacity, was more 

tW 'Vu intellectual ability, and further, 

estimated only from a study of 
Consequently, the Germans turned 
One meHinri ^ called “expression analysis.” 

son’s fare * close-up moving picture of a per- 

Or he subjected to painful electric shocks, 

stmrtrd tn r ^ ^ senes of difficult questions or in- 

a™a aL f **’" on an ergograph-an 

Work and fatigue.® -The^ facial 
elusions reachf? oompared to norms, and con- 

inteiview Anmi. probably the beginning of the stress 

duccTS^- '"d>ided the stress element but intro- 

ber of sdd. rs '■PP^'^h. In this ease a num- 

and he under the under the command of a candidate, 
SlinsZe h ^i'’m"™‘'“" examiners, had to 

“me ^sHie it ™t with ttem. In 

rput toaefter a °tdered to direct his men 

of wire. ^ ^ ^ hanger from a piece 

It is mudi Mm stress interview is obvious in these cases, 
“nd watch “rods rthln”?" %Pr 
terview and ask him how m’uch cunent he believe" he couTd 
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lakevvithouttiying to jump out of his chair I" 
it is a quite different thing to be given the tash of manag g 
the erection of a bridge with the help of ten ^ J 

to the job, than it is to sit quietly with an 
explain how one thinks he would accomp is , p 

Tliese methods of selecting officers were reported by Dr. 
Pyms Hopkins in 1939 in Occupational sy Aj^er- 

not very long until the British, the Australians, a 5i„jies 
icans were examining the new technique, r i;.. 

we now have a well developed theory, and soine ™ 

both the stress interview and the group “'”ew 

The best illustrations and examples of the stress ’ 

however, are still found in army practice. „ jrj 
taken from the work of the OSS Assessment Staff, is 
stress interview given to those who were being 

“rSi. «« ..»Hed .. 6,., “S 

were going to be subjected to one of the most p . 

of the whole program. They were jcom. 

schedule that told them when to report 

Here they found printed instmcbons that told them ttiey we 

to maa,. that the, toU | oSee 

man, were under surveillance, and must dev P , ^ minutes 
to maintain their innocence. They were g"' basement 

to develop this story, and then were d-rected to a teeme 

room. A^voice told them to enter in 

under the glare of a spotlight. A group o break their 

thebaekgrLnd then attempted to ^rmv oiit and 

story. Part of the time they 'vere^°°*‘"|yie1^eTa?d called 

at any inconsistency they were sharply 

■liar.” They were not left at ease for a ™nu 

was uneomfortably upnght. Every mo Icaminer. 

togue, or hesitating response's picked p 

They were continually cnticized for tne J ^ _ 

'Office of strategic Services, Assessment Staff, Assessment o 
York; Rinehart & Co., 194 S) pp* ^33 4*' 
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to hold up their heads, cross their arms, keep their feet prop' 
erly on the floor, and the like. Every word they said was sub- 
ject to cross-examination, and the questioning shifted from 
one subject to another in as confusing a manner as possible. 
The candidates were forced to give precise information about 
dates, telephone numbers, and addresses while the examiner 
at every opportunity shrieked that now he had caught them, 
their stories didn’t jibe, and they were obviously liars. At the 
conclusion of the main interview the applicants were told 
they had failed completely in the test, and then after a mo- 
ment of observation of their reactions to this statement they 
were sent to another room, where the technique was reversed 
and they were made very much at ease. Here some one talked 
to them confidentially, asking them how everything was going 
and telling how he was pleased with their progress, in an effort, 
again, to break the subjects’ stones. 

This stT«s interview had been designed to measure emo- 
tional stability under strain, and in the opinion of the staff 
using It, the result were successful. A number of individuals 
whose case histories indicated they would be entirely satis- 
^tory for the work proposed, broke down under the actual 
strain of the emotional stimuli. 


The Business Use of the Stress Interview 

have been used to some extent in business 
managers, salesmen, supervisors, and 
t’tici r known that the time spent in educational 

1 u ons or the number of years of business experience is 
not ah^ys indicative of emotional maturity. Putting a man 
actual strain of embarrassment and criticism may 
^ few minutes about certain aspects of his per- 
sonality than could be found in his past record. 

, stress interview is not a highly 

standardized interview. ConsequenUy, the only aspect of the 
stre^ interview requiring special attention is that of the nature 
of the stress employed; m its other aspects it will resemble 
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other interviews. The nature °^*V^THlhcate as doS 
by the theory of the interview; it i ° 

as possible the same kind of stress that 
for which the person is being selected. q ^ ^ 

police officer might have a blank cartridg > |j^. 

man might be told that he ,tt whai he 

about, that he is misrepresenting his still 

considers to be his best item can be secure ... asked to 

MK and so o„. An ™ L^dSs w d“ 

work out some plan with the aia or a. 

hinder rather than help him. cfrp?'; must 

Whatever the applicant does m response ^ *e^stress mu^^ 

be carefully observed and evaluated. 

this reason to have mote than one ^ requited 

may take place.^ observer will be^hete 

mote than one interviewer, so the extra o 

automatically. There is no rule however, 

terviewers there should be, and the inte observers A 

with one as well as with more '"temewers or ob er^r^ A 

rating scale with space for extra writ en 

used in the evaluation. 

Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
There is no doubt that the stress interview similar to 

to its theory; that is, put a man und^ s rai 
the job’s strain and indicate reasonably we _ 
under these conditions. From this stan pom rvho'have 

it has received the general recommendation of m 
used it and reported their experience. unless it 

The disadvantage svith the stress “‘T*™ ' .^tons: 

IS used with consummate skill it is hard on P sharply 

It is very difficult to embarrass a man or ™,Ser 

in an interview, and then send him away a , 

as a friend of the company. Ice tL in- 

problem in the same way it is found in u 
terviewee must stay in service for a WUe ar 1 

turbance over a particular interview has . ., (^^55 

Because of the difficulty svith public relations, the stress 
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interview has not been in wide use in business even though its 
theory and technique are clear and logical. There has usually 
been recourse to substitutes such as the stress question or 
questions in an other\vise relaxed interview, and the group 
and board interviews discussed later in this chapter, in which 
the stress is entirely social and enforced in such a natural, 
friendly way that it is often not even considered as stress and 
seldom causes hard feelings. 


The Stress Question.— It is quite possible to use a little 
siress, for a particular purpose, and then return to bland ques- 
tioning. There are some generally apathetic people, for in- 
stance, who do not seem aWe to show what they can do until 
put under some pressure. Every interviewer occasionally 
meets a person who answers everything with one or two words 
and cannot be persuaded to go further. Occasionally a little 
bit of stress, or challenge, will bring these people out. A state* 
ment by the iriterviewer such as, “I see, you don’t understand 
this very well, ' will sometimes do it. “Don't try to explain 
this. I wouldn't want you to try and fail," may be all the 
stimulus a certain person needs. Some stress may be injected 
y a few questions in interviewing prospective salesmen, 
supervisors and executives, after first building up friendly 
re a 10ns and if explanation and good m\\ conclude the inter- 
view. But stress questions, just as the whole stress interview; 
require considerable care on the part of the interviewer. It 
^ I'itle bit of information at the cost of a 

f’" 'Pfomewer and the soothing of any hurt 
feelings before the interview ends. ^ 


The Group and Board Interviews 

is obLlneTertW ‘f'O'o ” which stress 

at one time r ^ having a number of interviewees present 
selves o some appropriate topic among them- 

examine one mt ^ interviewers, or observers, 

examine one interviewee. The stress applied, since it is always 
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sodal, differs in nature from that used in *e simpk stress 

interview. It springs, however, from the . . P situation 
You cannot tell what a man will do in a stimiilat g 

unless you observe him in action under som usually very 

of group and board interviews is all social dually 
pleLnt. It is the stress of holding ones 
participation with a group of ones • taining good 

does not raise any difficulties of creating . , -.^s is that 

will. In fact, one of the advantages of these ,. tis- 

the interviews themselves tend to make for good feeling, 

faction, and good will. . . , , Unarrl inter- 

Since there are at least three kinds of group « 
views possible, each with somewhat differen 
we had better examine them systematically. y 

1. One interviewer and several interviewees 

2. Several interviewers and several interviewees 

3. Several interviewers and one interviewee 

As terminology has not been standardized in thi s field^^^^^ 
will use the following terniinology l«re | . 

interviews. The first listed above will be temeo m 
interviewer group interview”; the secon , „ ® j exami- 

view”; and the third, “board interview or group oral exam 

nation.” 

The One Interviewer Group inter- 

which one person interviews two or mor practical 

acting amo^ themselves is theoretically sound and practoE 

The purpose of having more than one in , , stimulate 
is for the sole purpose of watching th«e in -.mnletely the 
and attempt to control each other. The standpoint 

interviewer can disappear, the better it is ro inter- 

of the freedom and lack of °Lwever h 

\iewees. The difficulty with such 3 " vnnld’record evcry- 
that of observation. With apparatus tha i , . , ^ 

thing done and said such an interview is p > 
such completely recorded interviews have at the 

has been estimated that one interviewer can watch. 
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maximum, two interviewees. But if one intervie\\er alone 
observed a group of only two individuals, there would not be 
enough social stimulation to justify the procedure. We must 
therefore relegate the use of the one interviewer group in- 
terview to the future when improvements in recording may 
make it a practical procedure. 


The Group Interview.— The practice of having several in- 
tervier^rs and several interviewees developed by slow stages 
rom the observation of German officer candidates being ex- 
amined under stress. The candidate was often asked to com- 
man a group of men and carry out some assignment under 
Ina rr examiner. The Australian 

step in the use of the so- 
number ® technique of selecting officers. A 

tha?'hLame®‘'f were taken at one time and told 

nrroram wn?u f eause or another, the testing 
LS ta dn 'nterrupted for a short time. They were 
sumed and ‘detail work until the program could be re- 

eamed out bfn I t° ^ 

eSshedbv^ ’’“t could be ae- 

examnle At tbe moving some telephone poles is an 

grounS^ th^-t =>" active 

posihons S fohn““' uT"" fall quickly into the 

gmupof “mmeutafors, or form a 

titiou fm There is usually some compe- 

leeteh4‘!'= -^h'as that of L 

to accomolish r a group of soldiers is told 

to themT ?„otT ™'houh a leader being assigned 

face." This uersnn E leader “comes to the sur- 

leader." Since he hiic ^ called a “natural 

tance of the eroun he must win the accep- 

extemal influencef be put in place merely by an 

they were rarlffi1ly'wa\ch™i’LTri^ t°“V*’’“' assignments 
y warcned, not only to observe and identify 
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the emergent leader, but, if possible, f ‘a™* 

rion of 4at is required in a leader. It ^s situahon, 

then, that was the anteeedent of the group ; 

The theory of observing several applicant m a group^^^ 
the same as that applied in the selecting 00 grfivated it 
erless group. It irthe view that if the 
will stratify. Or to ray this another wy, if the ^?“P 
something to do (in the interview this is 
topic), the individuals of the group ’^Jn urn 

other for the more favored positions. With ^ 
her of interviewers observing and recording w 3-Z.jj,;ne a 
interviewees do, it should be possible for , position 

person’s qualifications for a supervisor s or ex P 

"“.ifiSbe on.ob„»« 10. <; 

optimum, or even one observer to two ’"*5^ jnter- 

considered minimum, this will be a some^a , P inter- 
view. The implication is, consequently, t a g 
view will be used only when the P“*^. “fei- 
important enough to justify lun of employ- 

cludes all screening interviews and th , ^oup 

ment interviewing for the lower grade • jjj jjj 

selection procedure has been recommended for ^nch p™ 
as that ol production manager, accountant, manageme 

trainee, salesman engineer, requirements of 

Usually in such interviews, the tec means so that 

the job have been determined by so^ influence, 

what is looked for is only personality knowledge 

The interviewee is watched f determ^i no 
or intellectual brilliance, but how he aSects 

hers of the group and is , selecting employees, al- 

The group interview method of | United States, 

though it is being used to some exte j recent years, 
has been more widely used «* ^ng illustrate its 

An example given by John Munro 

use.® „ 

■John Man. F.ser. -Tba Gionp Melfod ol SelncUng E.cca.«. 
Pcnonnel, XXVI, No i (i949)» 
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The position to be filled called for an experienced engineer 
with sufficient imagination to design new machines or adapt 
old ones and to mechanize processes previously hand per- 
formed. There were eight interviewees, and four interviewers; 
a psychologist, the managing director of the firm, the chief 
engineer, and the factory manager. The procedure was divided 
into ten steps- 

1. The applicants were welcomed by the managing director. 

2. The applicants were tested by the psychologist. 

3 The applicants were interviewed individually by the psy- 
chologist, the managing director, and the chief engineer. 

4. During the interviews, the men were taken, in two groups, 
through the plant by die factory manager. One particular 
process was pointed out to the men, and they were told 
they would be asked later to discuss it and suggest means 
or improving it. 

5. The applicants were taken out to dinner by the four inter- 
viewers and observed in an informal social situation. 

. rter dinner the table was cleared and the interviewers re- 
tired to the comers of the room. The candidates were 
mvited to discuss the topic: ^‘Productivity in the United 
Kingdom Industry, whether it was at a satisfactory level, 
r ow 1 could be improved.” (This is the group inter- 
view proper ) & i- 

interviewers observed the 
more Successful that: (a) Sortie candidates were 

Others- (h\ cnmp ^^*Jg_with the situation than were the 
right mompTit ^ their points well; (c) some seized the 
techniaues tn oa' themselves; (d) some used good 

for, or^humor^ iel attention— urgency when called 

failed to pain .1 ) nie expressed themselves poorly and 

the ™ul (i) ^'nnn f=>iM to carry 

antagonism. ® aroused opposition und 

four.nl'p a conference was held by the 

cu^ed =PP’'“nt uus thoroughly dis- 
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‘ 8 . TTie candidates assembled in the 

a practical problem. This problem vvas that had 

been sueeested to them on the previous day when they 

and the session started quickly. Different ^ 0 te^ 
nical ability were displayed. Some 
against criticism, others could not. 

more resourcefulness than others. were 

q. The above process was “f^f^lrcerre 

invited to give their opinions on the seteti p^^ 
in which they had been parhcipating. ^ 
particularly if they had, individually, been given a op- 
portunity to display their abilities. c„ccessful 

10. ^e interviewers had a final conference, and the successtu 

candidate was selected. 

The Procedures of the Group "SuT- 

procedures of the group mterview follows: 

tration. They can be stated mote specifica y . , , . 

Obtain a Room. The room for middle 

be arranged so that the mCejviewees jayout 

of the room, usually around a table, „v,viniis “head” or 
is such that the table does not have an obvious by its 
“foot.” In case the head or foot of a 

position, no candidate should have P 

ing with the discussion of the mte , Qj,e.^ay glass 
suggested that the observers be place record 

so that they can see but j pe of interviewing to 

of any company doing enough of yP pppsi^ered good 
have call for such special f ^ prove at least once 

practice for the wtch interviewees pre- 

dunng the interview so that they can , 

viously turned away *'^’?V°'^j:.i„rbed during their dis- 
The interviewees should not be disturbed ounng 
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cussion by any business interraptions. The observers should 
not be subject to call under any circumstances while the in- 
tervi^v goes on, and the sounds of operating machines should 
not interfere with easy hearing. Because of these require- 
ments, some companies have their group interviews in the 
evening, or in the small banquet room of a local hotel. In 
any event, the room should be comfortable with an informal 
atmosphere. 


, Time for the Interview. It requires time to develop 

the s^al interactions of a group interview, and too much time 
is a strain on the attention of the observers. It has been said 
that less than an hour’s interviewing is too little to bring out 
^ ^ situation is capable of bring- 

ing ou . More than two hours is too long for sharp observa- 

n "1? u recording of what takes place. One and 

one-half hours is just about nght ^ 

examined also from the stand- 
Fhe OTO participants.^ It has been argued that 

dwS? be shorter per person than the in- 

fte ■'beginning’’ and the “end” of 

^ecuted only once for the whole group, 
sion^tno.tl,!.''*^ ^'inetion and settle down to the discus- 
the simp f ibu interview comes to all at 

qulte disT'- ‘ends to promote a 

^ras™ fo characteristics. n,is is, in fact, the basic 

greater stLn1i“*‘^ 1°^*® interview technique. The 

Sed response and to more un- 
applicants In p li"'! delineate the personalities of the 
be gisen to everv rSnn '"“'^‘‘"g situation, attention cannot 
waj-s by automSic hib!i*^ ™ die applicants respond in many 
About fifteen minntp. “iccliantsms as well as by argument. 

" "■ 

bourandahSlf ^ fifteen minutes, and an 

rmonne), XW'lfi No”6'(f9^“)°^8o.8^' •i*'™™’'" 
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ber of interviewees would be six. This agrees rather well with 
the results of practice; from six to eight applicants appear to 
have been th^ number most frequenUy interviewed at one 

time. 

Choosing a Chairman. Quite a little experimentation has 
been carried on in regard to the question of e^°smg J cha 
man. The possibilities are (1) to use the ess g P 
technique and not assign anyone as chairman, ( ) PP 
a chairman from the group or have the group obtain 

to have a company executive sit as chaiman, .U) t® 
a neutral "moderator.” There are several considerations g 
eming the choice of procedure. , , 

Tte leaderless group technique has been a ^ 
given some satisfaction, but it has been pun 
operate too slowly for a single ri'Spussion. 
lost at the beginning while the o^tend 

into the situation. Sometimes .P°®® 1 , imnortance 

with each other, using more g£P“P rimp 
of their contention justifies. These d'fficult.es have been ^s« 

isfied, some say, by giving the onnhcants will be 

The approved^instructions state ft'*': *0 apphca.^^ be 

judge/Lth by what they 'i'’ ft^ ^Sn " ueL j each 
plishment of the group as a whole. In q 
urged neither to lead the group off into =0®=^ jo so. 
problem nor to allow any of the other app , . 

With such directions, the leaderless g™**? 

work well; certainly when one person oes yon- 

leader under these conditions the evidence is relatively 

experiment of having the group 
appointing one from the group has Mt wo 
ItWnts tivo major dfficulties. ’Vy any 

possible to mabe one of the Candida e ndvantasc and 
method, without giving that person a The 

destroying the basic justice and fair play 0 , gor one, 

second factor is that'the xd^cted ^airman may ^ 

and the whole interview upset through in 
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If the company has an experienced conference leader, he 
may become the interview chairman. This procedure has the 
one difficulty that it puts company authority right into the 
center of the group discussion and may hamper it. One pur- 
pose of the group interview is to put the applicants together, 
without outside influences of any kind operating on them, and 
let the inherent abili^ of each determine the position in the 
group. The leadership of a company chairman violates this 
pnnciple. 

The use of an outside moderator when one is available 
seems to be the preferred method. If an experienced impartial 
chairman can be obtained, a great deal can be done for the 
whole procedure. A notice to the applicants for advanced 
positions given by the Examining Board of New York " ex- 
plains the functions of the moderator. 


When you enter the exammabon room, you will find 
someone seated at the head of the table who is not an appli- 
cant nor an examiner in this examination. You are not to 
request his name His function at the table is, as occasion 
may tequne, to pose questions or offer recommendations that 
m ms judgment are related to the topic, or that are logical 
outcomes of the discussion to the group as a whole or to 
some one participant. In other words, he neither serves as 
nairman of the panel nor as contributor to the discussion. 

He IS there to pitch ball, if necessary, not to bat it. 

It is desirable that 

the ?ob for discussion he related in some way to 

wrt^t ‘’PP'ying. But more im- 

k the requireiSent that it be a 
the discussion been argument. The more animated 

able to find tbn d more surely tvill the observers he 

sequence a w th<=y ™nt. In eon- 

raSui h^s^n that has little job signifi- 

than“one\dutbro'Xl“lLn’o”-^^ 

portun.ty to find a right sS ^rtftaVhas'’’^ 
•Jbid, p 483. 
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variety of angles to it, moreover, allows » 
the gmrrp to demonstrate afferent approaches A y 
expended in choosing a good quesUon wrll be repa 
interview. . , 

Li.l.ni.g, R.B.e, >.d »'S 

several tasks usually earned by e m^ interviewees 

shoulders of the rntervrewees. Itrs i ^nnships to orient 
to establish good P«»n-to-pe^on 

themselves further in the problem, , ^jgjygj whether 
use good judgment. The interviewer merely observes 

they have done these , j possibility that 

In the matter of orientation *ere is so advantage 

one or another of the candidates c _ j„fnce notice of what 

if the group has in any way been S'ven advan^jiot^ 

is expected of therri, or rf, m som Zgassjon favors one of 
viewers, the question put out ;n»erviewees be told ex- 
them. It is recornmended *at t jg speak loudly 

acdy how they will be ® orientation of all 

enough to be heard by the ‘ interview starts if 

the participants must be equal when the rnterv. 

the group interview is to operate y- lyng to do in the 
■K. interviewers or observers have nothm^t^^ 
group interview but to watch c observer 

on and record their observations. interviewees and is ex- 
is assigned one or, at the f t7^*em and obser- 

pected to record significant rtaem^^^^^y 
vations about them; of course, questions nor to 

as he can. The observer is not a 

take part in the discussion; if h tj,e group as 

suggestion or ask a n 

little as he can and only m ° should first rate the 

When the time is up, rach o „5 i,ave been made, 

participants by himself. discuss whatever differences 

the observers get together and , jg j,ave the in- 

they find in their ratings. It is , Zjjgussion starts; other- 
dividual ratings made out before ^ other, often 

wise the raters are apt to be influenced by eacn 
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in the direction of the observer with the greatest prestige. If 
possible, the influence of prestige should be prevented from 
haying too much influence on the observers. One way to do 
this IS to call for individual written ratings before any discus- 
sion takes place. Although the usual type of rating scales are 
used, they often are made up for a particular interview and 
call for ratings on characteristics that are important to a par- 
ticular job. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of the Group Interview.— 
Following are some of the factors that must be taken into 
account in considering the use of the group interview. 

1. The group interview builds up a social-stress situation 
w ich calls out responses from the interviewees that are 
more tense and, therefore, less guarded about some things 
than usual. This provides a revealing opportunity for the 
^servers who watch the couise of the interview. 

2. m pressure involved in the situation shows up the indi- 
viduals who have little self control. To remain perfectly 
cool and self-possessed in a group interview, and still take 

ive part m it, is at least one indication of good emo* 
tional adjustment 

^ self-consciousness is brought 

j . ^^der the double stress of group discussion 

and observab'on, some people become inhibited 

bitionist others become dramatic and exhi- 

« obviously competitive, and the per- 
lime light *°°ally aggressive is very quickly in the 

^ 2 oew experience to the 

for their attitudes and tech- 

quickly how ur,.u ' interview indicates rather 

quiciJy how well a person can get along ^^-ith the kind of 
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.sssssigi, 

reasonably rapid pace, it k feeling for the ex- 

and see if he ‘-keeps up.” Has ^ the dif- 

change o£ ideas going on, an group? Some 

ferent attitudes of various ones n fte ponp^^ 
applicants come out of such a is . having received 
as when they went in, without, apparently, having 

any new impressions. can be exam- 

g. The type of thinking used y , express them- 

ined. Some people use a lot analogies 

selves with only a few. Some p ^ 

and comparisons, some are rno ? jjj. gnd refer to 
eSect approach. Some are simply “ 

their own opinions or ^^5 universal agree- 

10. As the group “ ct of the problem, there is 

ment on one or another ntarticinant’s eagerness 

often an opportuni^ to original ?n his thinking, 

to agree, or determinaUon to be onginal 
Sometimes a person is so anxious & 

wide gaps are left in his irasonin^^^ 

11. The psychologist or . , f the candidates’ abil- 

spective. He * tke ftfrLponsibnity for the 
ities, but those who mmt to assumes that corn- 

appointment make the and make up their 

pany executives are among the emnlov any of the 

own minds as to whether they wish to employ y 

applicants or not.) jj-ip in ques- 

12. The group interview dora " . ^ gnd consequently 

tioning on the part of the 1 T,_„,vlnp If the observer 

hecangiveallofhisattOTfen 0 0 

has not had any special taming m ® 

evaluating people, he must he giv enjoy the pro- 

13. ParticipaL^ in a group an i^e- 

cedure and say they ‘ get defected for the job. This 

rience, even when they were ^ 
is an important element of goo svi 
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The group interview has been criticized as being: ( 1 ) too 
competitive, (2) too verbal, (3) unrepresentative of what 
takes place on the job, and, finally, (4) never thoroughly 
validated. 


It may be stated, however, that the group interview is truly 
competitive. The applicants have their competitors before 
them in person, and sometimes there is a good deal at stake, 
^is competitive element can be limited, however, by a skill- 
ful moderator, or by arranging that each interviewee speak 
for several ininutes at least once during the interview. This 
latter technique, however, tends to formalize the interview 
and detract from its spontaneity. Another frequently used 
solution is the simple one of telling the applicants that an 
executive s work is competitive and that there is no better 
^ • '^terview to find out if a man can hold his own. 

, « -u 1 • group interview is predominantly 

J ^ IS valid to a certain extent. Experience indicates that 
^ up ju gment has tended to favor the individuals who did 
executive's work, however, requires 
invnlv^ element too. In cases where the job 

aoes not require much verbal ability, it is possible 
inJiilf talking well is oveistressed in the group 

are ^ Complex, and some executives 

abilitv is ^ w talkers. Candidates whose verbal 

to s^e pvt. *r.° ^'’‘'‘tics will be handicapped 

to extent in the group interview. 

the S^cup situation is not precisely like 

nte^tw tks r’ u^’^? of the group 

cv« shl d m.kp‘‘tl' This criticism, how- 

And ® ^servers cautious in their judgments. 

selected hvTl!!. “ated to any great extent. Individuals 
and ■"h=™'^'^have been successful in many 

United States that had 

that thCT bit-ndp^r *" by Harold Fields » 

that they intended to continue its use. But no exhaustive 

‘Ibid, p. .j8i. 
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validation has been reported where 
held and the relative success of 

compared with actual acconrphshrnent on fte,. 

The weight of evidence recommends S ^ -pi,gje 
for cautious use in situations to j„jg„iews as well 

may be reason, however, to use m 

(as in the English usage), 'X^du^e each 

interview are said to complement ra 

“‘"'^eBoardlnterview.-Theboardin™ 

of stress interview. In this rase, the examiners. The 

interviewee sitting down ,? ^?“P eristics that cannot 
purpose is to determine personality “aractensoc 
LLught to light in a written -armn^tiomF^peop^^^^. 

sit with a group of tension brings out mote 

encing considerable tension. This t pronounced 

impulsive reactions and tends to prom jgiaxed situations. 

display of the personality than merely to create 

The interviewers are not there, I’ applicant from 

stress, hut also to observe and examine the appuc 

diSerent points of view. „ , p^al examina- 

The board interview is -xa ^nation or an 

tion, and whether it is more P^°P” ^ xvay of malcing 

interview seems to be a moot clandards are used and 

a distinction is that if predeterrnin ■ tgjt. If there 

an emphasis is placed on ‘1“'^^°"'”^ , j. o„ the human 
is more informality with » gr^t^ g aood deal of the time 
element, and the applicant « allow ^ j^jaaself in his 

to talk of anything he sees ; P ^^here our interest 

mvn way, it is an interview. In bu > 
lies, the more informal usage is derived from the oral 

Board interviews might be said to , -i-oppiiv” added, 
examination, with a little of the jj,at is almost as 

^ Oral examinations represent “ made great 

old as the individual interview. Uni fpr advanced 

use of the technique in examining can . States who 
degrees. There is hardly anyone m th 
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holds a Ph.D. degree who did not pass an oral examination in 
the process of getting it. The Civil Service has been using 
the group oral examination for a long time and has spent con- 
siderable effort in improving it The Civil Service Adminis- 
tration considers this interview primanly as an examination 
and places heavy emphasis on the nature of the evidence that 
may be gathered.^ 

In recent years, the more informal board interview has 
come into wider use and aroused considerable interest, as 
indicated by its use m the United States Army in appointing 
25,000 officers to permanent posts.® It is also being used in 
business in the selection of execubves and advanced personnel. 

The Procedures of the Board Interview. — Following is tiie 
procedure suggested for the board interview: 

The Room. The principal requirements of the room are 
quiet and good lighting. The applicant should not be seated 
racing a row of examiners, but all should sit around a table, 
preferably a round table. 

The Ti^e. The best time limits for a board interview 
appear to be from 20 to 45 minutes, but the interview should 
not end till all the interviewers are satisfied. 


pie Chairman. The board interview should have an ex- 
penenced chairman. He should see that the interview remains 
im ^ relevant ground, that bits of evidence turned 
\Fn\rf. properly examined, that no area of questioning 

fnn TT>^ none of the individual interviewers take 

nnTvirfi^ h time, and that each interviewer has an 

opportunity to ask some questions. 


it l^^^^^rewers. The number of interviewers should be 
acti^Lr/' IS to take an 
mterviewers, they may fall 
into marked differences of opinion. If there are many, the 

Co, 1951), p "ss.^ '■ (New Yoif The RoSoM Press 
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cost is increased and the actual should 

creased. Five seems to he a good number, and each shou 

preferably represent different kinds of 

points of view. The eharacterisHcs to be lo^d fo m a goou 
hoard interviewer are: intelligence, good v Mature of 

.hi.id»g-p,fa.bi, ” 

impulsiveness, ability to keep good record , g 
edge of human nature. 

The Questions.-The questions, appVto 

dividual job of any good inter- 

the job being applied for. ^ social history, 

view, however, they may go J jse^to display par- 

economic history, or any area that pr 
ticular facets of the individual s persona ty- „jettv much 
A frequent practice in business rs o put “ P^ to 

on his own in selecting his i, himself” as he sees 

tiie board. He is often allowed to s^ himsen 

fit. In such cases the ® osTof the time observing 

paratively few queshons terview Occasionally this 

and evaluating, as in the group , , • ^ stress element, 
interview may make direct use of “1^” o, tests, great 
In the case of Civil Service board .“‘"™^„ents, deter- 
emphasis is placed on Vill or personal adapta- 

mining the education, expenence, ’ ^ interview 

bi% required to satisfy the lo necessary ele- 

evidence that can be brougnt to instructed very care- 

ments is considered. s^ei^Sl wfe“ nee to the 

fully in the rules of evidence with special 

interview situation. _ candidate is rated 

Ratings.-Following the *"^®'^^sionally a check list of 
individually by all intervi^rs. rating form (see 

personality characteristes is added ; fpjyiew ratings are 
Fig. i7h Finally, all the '^P^”‘"f“ ncT and the board’s 
brought together in a discussion or conference, ana 

decision is made. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE BOARD (COMMITTEE) INTERVIEW 
WoRX Sheet I 

On this sheet you are to record your opinion of the applicant The 
important consideration is how he impresses you Record your own 
personal feeling about him The sheet miy be filled out during or after 
the interview, but if done during the interview it should not be more 
noticeable than necessary Under no condition should the applicant be 
made uncomfortably aware of what you are doing 

Below is a list of things to be observed and rated After each item 
m the list are three letters in boxes If the candidate impresses you 
favorably, blachen the F box, if he impresses you unfavorably, blacken 
the U box, if he more or less ‘leaves you cold, you are neither favor 
ably nor unfavorably impressed, blacken the I box 

Note The letters are not in the same order after each item, they are 
deliberately placed in different orders to cause you to think 
ttrefully about each item before you record your impression 
Only one box will be blackened after each item 
Remember 

If he impresses you favorably, blacken the F 

If he impresses jou unfavorably, blacken the U 

If you are indifferent toward him, blacken the I 03 O [D 

' applicant looks, notice features, posture E ® ® 

build, dress, carnage, general appearance, etc [f!]E]EE3 

2 Applirant s expression study his grimaces, responsive FFl rUl (Tl 

ness facial mosements, tics frowns, etc LUUilLLI 

3 His gestures observe smoothness, posture, too many CEJ CD 0 

or too exaggerated too few, easy, restrained etc 1171 iTl (Tl 

4 Voice note pitch, loudness, resonance, defects, affec 

tations slurring etc [00 CD 


Intetvrav 
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DIRECTIONS FOR THE BOARD (COMMITTEE) INTERVIEW 
Work Sheet II 

Mate a check (V) before “oh wmd « dozen 

of the applicant. Make a donhle check (VV) ooioie 
or so most descriptive tenns. , jf yo^ yyish. 

Double check at least six terms. You may have more y 


A miable 
_ A wlcward 

Average 

_ A nimated 

Attractive 

A mbigunns 

.Artificial 

Apathetic 

_^nxious 
Argumentative 

Appealing 

A ggressive 

—..Analytical 

-.—Assured 

Arbitrary 

Blunt 

^Brilliant 

—Bluffer 

Bewildered 

Bored 

—Broadminded 
— .Cockey 

Direct 

Dull 

Deliberate 

Determined 

Definite 

—.Eccentric 

—Exact 

—Effeminate 


Eloquent 

__EMggaated 

F. vasivc 

Ex citable 

Enthusiastic 

Effective 

Easy going 

Flabby 

E orcetul 

Flattering 

F rank 

Fluent 

Firm 

■ F earful 

Flustered 

^Inventive 

Insecure 

Iropulsnc 

Indifferent 

Imaginative 

Inelastic 

Investigative 

jerky 

(argony 

-k een 

Listless 

Ij vcIv 
I .a horious 

Meek 

Mannish 

Methodical 


Mature 

Neat 

Nasty 

N ormal looking 
N imble 

Natural 

^Odd 

Respectful 

JRetiring 

.Resourceful 

Resolute 

Superficial 

—Shy 

S issified 

Sensible 

Sociable 

Sluggish 

Stubborn 

Suspicious 

Satisfied 

Self centered 

Swaggering 

Spontaneous 

Sing songv’ 

Slow 

Saew ball 

Slipshod 

Smoothie 

Stilled 

Tactful 
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It is always necessary to be careful that unusual prestige on 
the part of one of the interviewers does not bias the ratings 
given by the others. A good method is for the chairman to 
start the discussion in a reverse-prestige order. In that way, 
if there are any of lower standing than others among the in- 
terviewers, they will have given uninhibited expression to 
their opinon. 


Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the Board Inter- 
view.— The board interview applies social stress in a way 
which does not arouse ill will and which helps to display 
personality characteristics that are difficult to measure. A 
number of experienced observers make the decision, among 
wlmni may be those who will be responsible for the candidate 
if Im IS put on the job. Different points of view are brought 
to b^r in evaluating the candidate. The importance of the 
candidate is acknowledged in that he is interviewed by a num- 
ber of important people. This last element often builds good 
will, even in the rejected, 

primary difficulty with the board interview is its ex- 
p , since it calls for a number of influential people to 
ex^ine one intemewee. But this factor can be more than 
^ ^ selected for important jobs. 

.V . differences of opinion among the observers on 

ihp evidence may detract from 

iTTinnw ^ ^ P^'^ricular applicant. Differing prestige 

among the intemewers may also pose a problem. 

that mn In examined various kinds of stress 

in^ a^H to applicants, and the problem of observ- 

thesecirriimcH*"^ interviewees under 

to draw mil- techniques have been used primanly 

of considpnW^^*°”^ characteristics in applicants for jobs 

usually be used by in- 
whole area considerable experience. This 

opment It mT ^ ^ interest and new devel- 

opment. It may bcx:ome much more important in the future. 



chapter 18 

FOLLOW-UP, TRANSFER, PROMOTION, AND 
MERIT-RATING INTERVIEWS 

Although they serve the puyoses of informatim 

on employee attitudes and building goo 
phasis in the follow-up, the transfer, the p . , A jjje 
merit-rating interviews is on improving the onentabon 

“Orirntotion, as we have seen, process _ofor^nizmg 

the mind toward a certain ohjecbve so netspecbve. 

requirements are understood and fall into P P sound 

A^ew employee should be so an integ^l 

and its parts enumerated as follows. 

r. The worher should believe that the company is honest, 
substantial, fair, and frienfly- rnmnany’s products 

2. He should hnow ^i^infonnation should be 

and how they are marketed. «nf1prstand his part 

presented so that the employee w j 0^3000 of his 
in the scheme of production and the imporra 

i°h- , ,, 1 jjjj supervisor was glad 

3. He should be made to M tot ms ^ 
to get him into his department tot me 
welcome him. It should be clear ^e is bang 

as a person, not just given the P . ..jessed in the bas- 

4. He must recognize that he vms ) svhich he can 

ket," but fitted to work tot he can do and m u 

fed secure. 
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5 He should be given the ratings made of him so that he may 
know what the company thinks his strong and weak points 
are so that he may improve himself. 

6. He should know something of the company’s history, its 
rules, customs, and employee requirements. 

7. He should understand the wage rates, opportunities for 
advancement, and something of the vanous employee 
benefits. 

8. He should feel that from the day he came to work he re- 
ceived all the help he needed to understand his new situa- 
tion and what was expected of him. 

Many companies have very complete orientation programs 
and use a variety of techniques in addition to the interview.^ 
The hiring process begins the orientation and group sessions 
of iiew employees may follow. Other devices used are hand* 
books, the einployee magazine, plant tours, motion pictures, 
letters from the executives, and special courtesies. 


The Follow-up Interview 

Generally, the follow-up interview is used when there is 
close co-operation between the personnel department and the 
vanous operating departments. Many larger concerns have 
some ind of printed report to be filled out by the department 
a . in smaller concerns, those of about two or three hun- 
personnel department will inquire orally 
V about the ability of the new worker 

IhF} ^ employees, his grasp of the work, 

>ty and quantity of his production, and his general 
thnt- cTin constructive criticisms 

inh‘n ^ to him. Some concerns make this eval- 

nnp fn ^ ® wait for a period of 

one to three months. ^ 

‘he depfrtnient head’s evaluation, the per- 
par ment will call in the new employee and ask in 

«■= Nvw W„r„ (New Ycf 
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a friendly way how he likes the work, 'f 
why he is doing certain things, and 

his job ties in with production as ^ 'vhole. Much eneou g 
ment can he given the employee at thf „d. 

advised, usually, that he has served i p ^ j 

When this is the case, the employee may he tom^^ 
particular benefits, such as group msuran , during 

Ld surgical coverage, vacations, and pa^ent^du ^^g 

illness. Moreover, constructive cnhcism can g 
employee is not progressing as he shou * interviewer 

Interviews of this kind give 

an insight into the soundness of Ins ju g detailed steps 

through such interviews he can learn orienta- 

of the%arious jobs as well as the effectivene 
tion provided by the department sup company infor- 

time, the interviewer can accumulate c j Let us 

mation regarding attitudes and working conditions, ue 
examine each of these factors in more 


e eacn ui ^ 

ChecUng employ^ 

'•£ t z S 

knoivs most about the new emp ^ jf that man is 

should he the most interested m fi"d "g ^ 
making good, or in what ivay he « f J'-ng^down c 

Before he calls the new man , g .gjd to the work- 
interviewer should refresh his mind g make then? 

er’s employment interview. What esbmate did he ma^ 

^\^lat sort of description d‘d he give doubts in 

department and the company? ^‘d ^ the)'? If the 

mind regarding the new employee? interviewer should 

new man has not succeeded on the )ob, failure 

find out, as the follow-up intemew pt g ^jt, or a 

was a result of bad employment l"dgm part of 

misunderstanding of the nature of the vorK on 
the employee at the time he was emp . intenieuer’s 

If a new employee is spoiling an cmplo^cn mt 
record by failing, the intcn-icivcr must be careiui n 
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it out on the man,” but to look objectively for the reasons 
why. In return for all the information he is getting to improve 
his employment judgment, the interviewer should help the 
new employee with friendly explanations of anything that 
disturbs him. 


Learning More About the Job Descriptions.— Follow-up 
interviews also afford an excellent opportunity to the employ- 
ment interviewer to learn more about the job descriptions he 
has been receiving. From this point of view it is better to 
hold the follow-up interview on ^he job, or near it, if it can 
be done \yithout interfering with production. In such cases 
the interviewer makes another contact with the foreman and 
can check on any technical language he did not understand 
in the job descriptions. He can look at tools, machines, and 
materials with the new employee and so increase his under- 
standmg of working conditions and the whole job set-up. 

Whether the follow-up interview is held on the job or in 
the personnel office, the interviewer should look over the job 
dKcnption before the interview and see if he has any questions 
a^ut It that he would like to ask the new man. He can ask 
the new employee whether the job was properly described to 
him in the employment interview and what contrasts to that 
noticed. When a man was employed be- 
usc of similar previous experience, he can be asked to com- 
his new job with his old one. By asking 
SDon^nff^^"® the interviewer can bring out a friendly re- 
increncr- w ^ of the new employee, and at the same time 
understanding of the jobs. It ivill be of 
the tn interviewer to learn of any tasks which 

witli hii ^ difficult, not logically connected 

the personnel office, 

contact bv w-ill somebmes make the foreman and job 
Lci^d^L^a intervie^vec back to his job, and 

the place it irSo“ 
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OrientaHon in the Follow-up whT's 

must always remember that it b the P organization 

being oriented and that orientation requires th P jy 
of the employee’s, not the intemewer’s mmd is 
to organize a set of ideas that do not f om- 

must find out what the new man has conditions, and 

pany,his associates, the will no doubt 

the surrounding community. Ihe int 

want to contribute information of his ’ _ipv of ideas by 
ployee’s mind is quite a well developed 
die time he goes to work, the interviewer ^ ^nb"bon m 
be “fitted in/’ As he talks with the has 

viewer will be on his guard to see w ^^hether he 

gotten correct knowledge horn goo 

has been fed on mistaken employee porooration” where 
to believe that he is working for a y qP },g placed 

he rvill find little chance of associates at the ex- 

an emphasis on being friendly with his associates a 

pense of his work? . , . m regard to 

'The new man needs to be onen , of its em- 

the company, how it operates 30 ^ ^ rnember 

ployees in general, but also in regar ^ j 

of ks new group. He ivill vrant him, how 

pression he has made whrt f”® jjgular weakness that he 
the others like him. If he has any p aspects of his job 

can correct or if there are ®"y P^ kderstood their 
that he has neglected berause he honest 

importance, be will want to be told 

praise that can be given the rnan a ^ seasoned cm- 

higher returns than it will after h sensitive to 

ployce. In the beginning, he is sur 

cither praise or reproof than Wet ^ particularly good 

secure. His mind now is rcccpbv , ^narativc company 
time to aivaken in him a fncndly , j gf the follow-up 

attitude. Infactioneof thepnncipaiirai 

intcR’icw should be building of m j • j]incss goes much 

ployee is still a little bitalone, comp V j ^ made 

further and seems more worth-while than after 
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fnends of his own In consequence the interviewer does well 
to emphasize friendliness and good will. 

Accumulating Company Information in the Follow-up 
Interview.— The follow-up interview also provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for the interviewer to gather information on 
employee attitudes and working conditions. Since the em- 
ployee is new and does not yet consider himself an accepted 
member of the group, he may be at this time more willing to 
talk than later. If he has found any restriction on output, 
any informal but controlling group among the employees, or 
any other factor that he does not approve of, or that differs 
from his previous jobs, he may be willing to speak to the 
interviewer about them. 

It has been noted that if someone goes into a railway coach 
or concert hah and looks over the people, they tend to appear 
mwe quwr, grotesque, and misformed than do his folks 
V "If’ breeds acceptance even more often than 

1 reeds contempt. So the new worker may often be aware of 
working conditions and employee attitudes 
til. ° accepted and "forgotten." In con- 

follow-up interview provides an opportunity 
.• ou d not be missed to look at the company, its opera- 
employee from the fresh viewpoint of a new 

Imi however, who are accorded fol- 

nf " crviews. M^enever there is any change in the status 
j fol ow-up interview may be called for. The 
Illustrates how important in- 
procedure. This inter- 
man in T?" formerly a time-study 

iob of nnl Division and had been transferred to the 

T Avery (Supervisor of 

nerted (1, of penonnel problems con- 

nected mlh layoff. One of the leads we are follorving up has 
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to do with the temporary transfer of have 

productive occupations ^cco^S ^ 

had to adjust yourself to this benefit of your experi- 

if you would he wiling to give me the benent y 

m^oL: ni he glad to. What do you 

interviewer: Oh, I’d like to get a pic ur feelinos were 

when and how the transfer ivas made, you 

to the change, and how the workers received you y 

joined the group? _ r used to he time-study 

employee: I see. Well, this is the story- foreman of time- 

man in the Feeder Division A^-mt May the » M 
study came and told me that he a 
order to adjust his budget. He aoggf V^te to. 

porary transfer as a polisher, hut somehow I didn t 

intervieyver: Why not? , like to be- 

employee: Well, I might oup^l'^der of the polishing 

cause my father happens to be gr°'’P , „i]y jgy the trans- 
:.d ..h„ «P — 1 

fer was favonlism. So I asked dfficulty and 

couldn’t put me somewhere else. He^^^ ^p. 

found a place for ine as a lathe p g^uup 

posed this transfer because I had j jgj 

and insisted on my being taken • polisher, 

'Ihere mus nothing for it your father. 

c\en though it is not a good tiling t coming? 

lvterviewtr: How did the group feel a ^ especially 

employee: They didn’t Yvant to o^'': me. 

(one of them the shop sto'vurd), service than I. and 

me out. The shop steward had a litt e ^ 

may have been aLid that if any more men were 

would be the next to go. , , . you? 

interviewer: How did you bnovv lhai’ ■ jj,y_ -i i,opc 

tMrL(nT.E: Tlicrc ^^■as a lot of Ktaa^^S’ -f-i,, can't it’s curtains 
>ou can maVc standard time, because M ^ could 

for you.” Tlierc were a lot of finger on it. 

tell they didn't want me. Its ,ac to have me in 

but de^ in my heart I knew they d.dn t like 
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the group. That’s the sort of thing you have to expect as a 
time-study man. 

interviewer: Is that so? Do you think that coming from time- 
study made it harder for you? 

EMPLOYEE: Oh, sure. They couldn’t have any other reason. After 
all, before I took up time-study, I was a member of the union 
myself and had many friends there. I only resigned when I 
went to work in the time-study department. You know, all 
time-study men drop out; the union doesn’t even like to have 
them m the organization. So, their objection to me must 
have been because I came from time-study. As a matter of 
fact, another time-study man had a hell of a time. They held 
up his ViTitk and made ihings hard for him every ^vay they 
could. I suppose that’s where I was lucky to have my father as 
group leader. They didn’t dare to cany things too far. He 
saw to it that the work was assigned fairly. 

INTERVIEWER: Well, that was one break, anyway, 

EiiPLOi-E^ You said it. But then, I was pretty well placed any- 
^y. You see, I was put on a machine joh where each worker 
does his own part, and the rvork just flows through. When 
e nd or work was changed, we just moved from one ma- 
chine to the other. But even then, we were not really de- 
pendent on each other. By just sticking to my job I found I 
got along all nght after a whde. 

irrrE^mvER. How did you get along rvith the men during lunch 

E-MPt^yra: Oh, there wasn’t any trouble about that. Of course, 
snri,*!. "’'’at they said to each other, because 1 didn’t as- 
offi * ^ “aed to come to the 

tfe ° men. That was one of 

the ways I kept up my contacts. 

Ho,v did they feel about these transfers? 

re'' You’ve got to look 
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it means yon have to come to work m ordinary working 
This kind of hurts your pride 
interviewer: Did the time-study m 

about your ^ere swell about that. 

employee; No, they didn t. They y t dressed dif- 
They never once said anything about my being dressed 

ferently. 

interviewee; That was considerate o t em. 
employee; It certainly was and helped a ot. 
interviewee; What other things did y°“ , ^oj^ng hours. 

employee; Well, there was the matter o i 

When we were on salary we ' 5 5^^ 

gave me time to have g. to 2 :oo,and, ofcouise 

know them a bit. Now, I work fro _5 j;iahirally they 
don’t get to see the children ® on™oie. My eldest 

wonder why I’m not home for hr ^ J^ange in hours, 
son (he’s nine years old) fthf olce than he 

‘Why does Daddy have to 6° a„d of course 

used to?” Of course, its P ^ home from 

they’re glad to find me back wh ^„,ritape The chil- 
school. Getting out rarlier has ano j ^i^^ys 

dren never see me in my worla g 

changed by the time they’re bacl:. think of. 

There L a lot of things like that 7°“ i 

Naturally, we couldn’t afford to p on giaalv by tak- 
must hand it to the wfe; she ^ ‘ to^cnds and rcla- 
ing the children on short overnig P j . ; 

lives. So that was all right. After ^ "g jfrd had 
1 am not out of work. It would have been too bad 

to stay out altogether. 
iNTni\TE\vnR: That’s true. 

*^n*LOYEE: Well, I guess that’s all. 
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intervie\ver: Just one more question. Did you find it difficult to 
go back to the machine? 

employee: ril say I did. It wasn^t easy. You know what I mean? 
Your hands are soft, and it takes a while to get your hand in 
again. But that’s not the worst of it. As far as the work goes 
you can get used to anything. Here's something that bothers 
me and as a matter of fact it’s the real trouble. When they 
put me back on check, I figured there must be something 
mong with me. If I had been an outstanding man, they would 
have kept me in the department. So I keep asking myself what 
my faults are. Naturally, if I can, I want to improve myself 
so this won’t happen again. That’s why I’m now taking a 
conespondence course on industrial management from the 
La Salle Institute. And I begin to see some of my weaknesses. 
One fault I had was that I couldn’t see the other fellow’s side. 
But I’ve changed a lot in that. I’ve learned you can't handle 
men unless you explain to them and make them feel impor- 
tant. And I’ve got to learn how to handle men because I 
don’t want to be set back again. You know a man can’t help 
feeling that, if he’s been dropped once, he’s more likely to be 
dropped again. Management may think, “He'll take it easier 
next time.” 

iNTERviENVER: Let’s hope that won’t happen. You certainly de- 
serve a lot of credit for not letting it get you down. 

EMPLOYEE; Oh, well, there’s no use in getting discouraged. I’m 
glad we had this talk and that the Company shows an interest 
in these problems. Call me again if there’s anything else you 
want to know. 

iNTERViEWTR: Thanks. I certainly appreciate your help. 

Tiic interviewer in the case above may at first appear to 
v-m 1 little, but closer scrutiny will show that by 

swlltul questioning he led his subject to tell him just about 
what he wanted to know. He also listened carefully and gave 
encouragement at times. ^Vhen the interview was over the 
employee was more sure of himself in his new orientation, 
which included study for self-improvement, and the inter- 
\iewcr had gathered quite a little information of importance 
in the formation of company policies. 
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Tlie Transfer Interview 
The technique for 

vary according to who originates transfer. In such 

employees will come in with a reque reason given 

a case, careful analysis should have motivated 

since an entirely different reason ^ y ^ not be com- 
the request. Since, however an e p y conditions, a 

pletely happy on the job different head may 

transfer to another department un employee, or 

make the difference between a good and a bad emn y 
even between beeping a man or “'"S ^ differently to a 

■" ss’i dep.,-... YviiTSy 

out tafcoctly to the mu’! ,i„ he wil be 

worker has certain good f_p„t Finally, there are 

a better employee in the "^w depmtaent ^ ^ ^y, 
transfers for company reasons, to increased in another, 
when work is reduced in understand the com- 

In all cases, the interviewer will ne , as well as he 
pany’s purposes thoroughly and the e P , >5 personnel 

can. TFe usual rule of examining h^e- « 

card before talking with him shou man’s supervisor 

possible, it is an advantage to talk wth the ma 

before interviewing the man himse . ^ 

Employee-Requested "» dfeatisfaction. The 

for a transfer does so because o determine what the 

interviewer’s main task will usual y general, he will have 
precise basis of this dissatisfaction is. B investigation, 

two factors to contend with and ''f , (,j,e employ^^® 

The two factors with which he con willingness 

understanding of his own dissatisfa investigate are, 

or ability to explain it. ’Hie two aspects 
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first, a possible dissatisfaction of the employee with himself 
and, second, a possible dissatisfaction with the company. 

People frequently are dissabsfied without knowing the rea- 
son why. This lack of knowledge not only does not lessen the 
uneasiness but usually tends to increase it. In consequence, 
the interviewer must often begin by helping the worker ex- 
plore his own mind. Is it his home life that isn't pleasant? 
Does he lack funds or friends? Does he feel that he has talents 
and aptitudes that are not being developed and used? Or is it 
only the particular machine he operates, his neighboring em- 
ployee, or the boss that “mbs him the wrong way?” In this 
exploration the interviewer must be keenly conscious of what 
the psychiatrist calls the manifest and latent content of the 
worker’s mind. Are the (manifest) reasons given by the work- 
man the true (latent) reasons, or are they rationalizations 
of his feelings? This is a situation where great insight into 
human nature is required for some people at times find them- 
selves unable to face their problems directly and tell them- 
selves the truth. It is often so much easier to make up a story 
that explains everything. A workman, for example, may want 
to get away from another workman whom he dislikes very 
much, but may be reluctant to admit that dislike because of 
the odier man’s popularity. Often these rationalizations are 
gone over so frequently in the mind of the rationalizer that 
they are finally believed. The interviewer, therefore, may have 
to become what can be termed a “friendly detective.” He will 
not be interested in reproof but only in detecting the true 
reasons behind the request for a transfer. 

When the interviewer has found the reason why the em- 
plo^e ^vants a transfer, his next task is to evaluate the reasons. 
If the employee believes he would progress faster in some 
other ^e of work, the interviewer should examine the ques- 
tmn with him. Perhaps he will turn the individual over to 
the counseling interviewer at his point. In some companies, 
lie may be able to arrange that the employee take some psy- 
chological tests and have his talents measured. There will be 
timK when the employee is mistaken; when the desirability 
of the preferred work is only an illusion. It is the task of the 
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interviewer in the transfer interviw good? 

Why does the employee want a transfer, b t ^ g 

Can anything better he done for to? Will he he equa y 
happy if soinethiiig l^^^er is done or^ directively. 

Such an interview should riot be caraea o 
It is the employee who must tie sah y,y himself, 

able that be will be i£ he reaches directly 

or at least co-operatively. Of course, he y 
of opportunities of which he hnew no gom- 

In cases in which the employee is dissatisfied wt 
pany, the interviewer must 

Sometimes companies are opposed to g , ® require new 

their employees: considering that such cfiangejjequ 
adaptations, and new learning, and, , j^ed. Transfers 
duce efficiency. This view is i P promotions, and 

also broaden the workers, ready them P reasons, 

make life more interesting for ftcm and for ftese r^ 
some worVers may push rather hard Whatever deci- 

cases the interviewer must act af “ P jpund public 
sion is reached, however, must executives 

relations. Even if they don’t '^sh to,^^comjany^^^_ 
must sometimes allow transfers for , ij he done more 
management experts believe that this should 

frequently than it is. , Fpcause of something 

In case the employee wants a transfer 

ivrong with working conditions or isVong. Is the 

of the interviewer to find out c^c y himself who 

supervisor really at fault, or is it th P J changed, or 
is in the wrong? Shonld working c°."fifions D ^ 
does the employee need more training or work- 

facts learned regarding company rnora , R j. authorities, 
ing conditions should he reported „„ rvithout involv- 

This should he done confidentially, of course, wr 

ing a particular employee. ^„-fer interview, then, the 
In conducting this type of tram^ in such a fnendly 
main task is to search for the mam , j and reinforced 
r'ny that employee loyalty is strengthened 
rather than weaVened. 
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Company-Directed Transfers.— There are a variety of rea- 
sons why a company may wish to transfer certain employees; 
the primary task of the transfer interview, however, will nearly 
always be to reorient the worker in his new job and give him 
a feeling of security that he is apt to have lost by having been 
transferred. Since the transfer is company-directed, an added 
task of the interview is to get a reaction to the company poli- 
cies directly responsible for the transfer. These interviews, like 
all others, have a final responsibility of furthering morale and 
company loyalty. 

Among the reasons why company-directed transfers take 
place, we may note four: (i) to broaden the employee’s ex- 
perience and prepare him for promotion, (2) to readjust the 
company’s labor force, (3) to prevent layoffs by using men 
temporanly in some substitute work, and (4) because of the 
foreman’s request. 

T^e first of these reasons is definitely complimentary, and 
the interviewer should have little difficulty in reassuring the 
worker, if the latter has any misgivings about the change. 
Sometimes a hesitant worker in such circumstances may be 
doesn’t like the new work he can return to his 
old job; most transfers that are preparatory to promotion, 
however, will be welcomed. 

^Vhen the company’s labor force is being readjusted, the 
trai^fcrred employee may need much reorientation. He has 
probably done a good deal of thinking about his future in the 
o d job. He may feel that the transfer indicates that he was 
other fellows he worked with. He may feel 
at the transfer is the first step out. He may not understand 
the new opportunities in the new job. The alert interviewer, 
in a rase of this kind, will point out to the man all the oppor- 
unities in the new location and develop a sense of security 
in his outlook, 

\Vhcn the man has been transferred to prevent laying him 
0 ,1 well to point out that it is company policy to continue 
a man on the pay roll if this is at all possible. If the man was 
transferred for lack of seniority, or for any specific lack of skill 
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that could be made up through training, it is well to tell him 

“men a man is being transferred at his 

it is again the interviewer’s opportunity o ^ empha- 

man hlw he can improve. The >nterviewer wll ^so emp^ 

size that the company does not drop P^ 9 P. reasonable pos- 

easily, but keeps them on as long as this 

sibility. In these eases, the i"terviesv“ finds hmseR ag 

in the position of an umpire. He rnnlnvee at the ex- 

is not wise to build up confidence m t e e p y .j 

pense of the truth. interviewer, how^-^^^^^^^ 

fnendly and objective. He can point personnel 

new opportunities in his new position and that the p 
department is there to help him make goo 

The Promotion Interview 

Anyone would welcome the .°PP°'j“"i^^°Hon'interview, 
ployee the news of his promotion. A p . ^2 jjie good 

however, has a good deal more to it ton p § 
news, and requires of the intervierver he 
and encourage the employee and tie i 

an increased confidence in the ' ij "„ravv” but ivill 

employee that his new promotion ^gsponsibility, and 

probably involve increased effort, m , ^ j-jj new job. 

new adjustments, and (3) orient the worker m his ne^ 

Congratulations.— When the news of ? jjjat the 

municated, the interviewer may be sur^ v,dnnens only in a 
recipient does not want it Although t 1 P when it 
minority of cases, it can prove a very r F . picked 

docs occur. If the person selected for promoti^onsras^P^^^ 
for specific reasons and it is desirable . „ piay be con- 

point that he take the new work, the int jjop. There 

fronted with a task of encouragement an P alwaj-s 

arc quite a number of reasons why P’'®'"^ ■ change, and 

wlcomcd. To begin with, every promotion 
frequently employees are quite happy w 1 
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workman has been unhappy in some previous job, he may 
hold on tightly to the present work which he likes. Then, 
again, he may have been asked to take the place of someone 
who has died, who has been sick a great deal, or who was very 
unpopular, and in the mind of the employee these extraneous 
factors may be associated ^vith the new job. Even though the 
promotion is a step up a ladder that goes still further up, the 
employee may think the first step is too little and too late an 
advance in exchange for all he will lose in present friendships 
and familiar habits. A promotion to foreman status, more- 
over, usually requires that the individual drop out of his union. 
Many men feel that the protection of their union together 
with their regular wages as workers far outweighs the advan- 
tages of the status of foreman. Finally, there are some cases 
where the promotion is both desired and feared; where the 
individual would like to take the promotion but is afraid he 
cannot do the work. Nearly everyone has seen someone who 
had be^ prornoted become ill on his new job, or fail and be 
returned to his old work, or worse still, leave the company 
because be could not be returned to his old work after his 
adranccment ^^en the promoted man is uneasy or fears 
^ at somethu^ like this wll happen to him, encouragement 
IS The point must be made that the company is fair 

an wi \ help the promoted employee in every way possible 
to make good in his new position. 

interviewer docs not, therefore, expect the 
™ interview to be merely a congratulatory visit to a 

alert to a variety of 

Fhp -iVrf • f contained in the situation. In any case, 

hiifld mn "1 never overlook the opportunity to 

momo^-nn • f ■ ""“J? cm Joyces in the 

CTatitndp 1 Nearly every employee feels a little 

company when he k promoted. The 
One Doint double theme he can play upon here, 

mm pnrt 1 ” shess IS that the employee is a good work- 

J 1 ™ opportunity for 

the intCTOCwcr to give the employee a hearty congratulation. 
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s»h p™, .. fa a to ."y to* » »• X 

morale and makes him determined of the corn- 

future. And this, of course, 

pany. The interviewer must * ” . . gjjts. Flattery and 

these situations and be sincere in his 

insincerity do much more harm f°? ’j^terviewer is that 
The second theme at the disposal of j ges as 

fte company is always fair and * P , such a 

fast as circumstances permit. Such P 

company, is on his way up and it is a ppy 
to hid hhn good speed. (All these s f It n,uy be 

basis in trudi, of course, or th^ will b^lde 

observed here that promotional annou uld always he 

in public, in contrast to criticism, '2^’* *°"‘cement pub- 
madein private. By making a v,* increases the 

lie, the interviewer accomplishes two 8 . jf: and he 
congratulations by bringing the '"3" ® ^ ^^ben a man can 

points out to all that the company is plea 
be promoted. 

The ResponsibiUties.-The next task of fte 
to point out that the promotion wll pr y promo- 

responsibilities. Some people believe 
tions, the less the work, and that if a p«s ju do 

a litUe way in a business organizabon, ^^u- 

much more than tell other people what 

ferences. With real advancement accoruing 
diought, he will be able to assign someone el 
conferences. , „,r,niions must often 

The interviewer bringing news of P , cjseof the 
disabuse his interviewee at once of false required 

higher job. He must point out tot more treater. His 

in the new job and tot Uie to get along 

n«v work, for example, may require the P ^ ^is 

with someone who is known to be a .. .^^bilc shifting 
^eeb, or one who holds on tightly to aut U ^c 

nsponsibility, or who knows the work s rwuld help 

forgets to give the little bits of information that 
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a new man to adjust, and so on. A good deal of diplomacy is 
needed by the interviewer in such cases. He must be careful 
not to say anything actually derogatory of anyone but still, 
give the promoted employee a hint of some of the difficulties 
he will meet. A good way to do this is often by pointing out 
weaknesses and strengths in the promoted employee. “You 
were picked out because you are particularly skillful in getting 
along with people. You will find a few situations in your new 
job where this skill is called for.” Or: “In your new job you 
will have to take more responsibility for materials than you 
have had before.” Or: “You are beginning to break into man- 
agement a little bit, and you will have to learn some things 
that never bothered you before.” 


Orientation.— All the interview elements we have discussed, 
with respect to both encouragement and warning, are related 
to some extent to orientation. They all are related to directing 
employee ahead to his work, with the aim 
of helping him make a success. But when the interviewer con- 
cerns himself specifically with orientation, he must know 
rather thoroughly the job description of the new job and its 
place in the total scheme of production. 

Orientation, as we have noted repeatedly, requires infor- 
mation. So the intemewer in contrasting the job descriptions 
0 t e job the man is leaving and the one he is going to will 
point out iww skills that are required, knowledge requirements 
that are different, xesponsibiliHes that are new. The workman 
w probably catch on most rapidly if the new and old jobs 
are compared and contrasted. Similarities ^vill make him feel 
prepared tor the new \vork. Differences will prepare him for 
the need of new learning and new adjustments. 

e promotion interview is a good place for the interviewer 
to point out the training possibiliHes available wthin the 
community, or even some that must be ob- 
./ /^™^P°o^cnce, At lime of promotion, the em- 
P. Yf P *0 a mood to look ahead, and reorganize 
his life program. It may be important to the company that 
the man do this. By staying long in one place people some- 
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times forget they can move. When they f scover> a Pjowoj 
tion, that change and ‘^^vplopmen ar p 
should be thoroughly examined. It does not p y, 
to stimulate employees to hope 

rvarrant, but forward-looking, ainbitious P ^ accepted 

more productive than frustrated people who have accept 

things as they came. ;„tprview which 

It is now apparent that the promo that'empha- 

may look very simple and pleasant at . .5 jgij_ The 

sizes some of the difficulties of tlw w . -gjjonnel 

interviewer should know all about people who 

poheies, the lines of promotion, its a particular 

fill them. When the interviewer is ^lat time 

employee, he will want to know all ab 
and opportunity will allow him to leam man’s 

personnel recor^d and, if possibly and P s^und 

foreman. He will then need pniiioment he can 

knowledge of human this jqu.pm^^^^^ 

provide a considerable service for the increasing 

morale, keeping open the lines of , aatheiing useful 

the efficiency of individual workmen, a S 
information for management as to wha 1 S 
ranks.” 

The Merit-Rating Interviciv 

The merit-rating interview is to h^lp the 

view, as we have previously notiwd. Itsp |R , , (j, of ad- 

employee “find himself” and his rnost a jpjiiindranccs 
mnccment within the company, and also to g^onot be a 
"ithin himself that arc holding mm a . ^gycc must 
completely nondirective interview becaus ij^^ 

1« told what his supervisors think of In > accept. Nci- 
thoughts, at least, will be unplpsant an . jj^cc a mind 
thcr can it be a completely .^'®'^p'’“,"’„,_rit-rating interview 

pinnot be oriented from outside. So tlie ^^.g -jc. 

IS usually a cooperative interview, t®® , ,v „f|dcrslanding 

^ted by the interviewer (see Fig. 18), interviesvee. Botli 

and reorientation is accomplished by 
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interviewer and interviewee, then, will work together on 
examining the significance of the employee’s ratings. 

The merit-rating interview is a comparatively important 
interview and should be ananged and prepared in advance. 
The interviewer should have review^ all available information 
known about the worker before the interview begins (see Fig. 
i8). Since the employee himself is the main subject of the 
interview, he will be vitally interested in it; remarks made to 
him may be remembered for years. If this interview is carried 
out well, it can have a marked infiuence on the development 
of the person involved and lead to improved company morale. 

There are a number of factors in the merit-rating interview 
which we will consider under the following heads: (i) the 
interests of the company, (2) the interests of the interviewee, 
(3) the interests of the interviewer, and (4) the technique of 
the interview. 


The Interests of the Company.— The company has various 
interests in the merit ratings and in the interview. It is obvi- 
ously to the interest of the company to know the kind of 
people that it has on the pay roll. So far as rating scales indi- 
cate reliably what the workman is like, they render a service 
to the company itself. Transfers, promotions, and work assign- 
ments can all be made more effective by a better understand- 
ing of the employees. 

Some companies, however, have stopped with the statement 
that this information is their business, and have refused to 
hand it oil to the people who were rated. This policy is weak 
in that It does not make full use of information obtained. The 
data on employee abilities, when skillfully explained to the 
men involved, can increase the efficiency of the workers and 

imnrnvf' fho... ' 


The company’s interest in the interview will be to learn 
still inore about the employee, and his working conditions, 
n IS 0 his ratings, and to stimulate the employee and 
\un 0 his loyalty. If the employee is invited, as he 
s ou c, to examine the evaluation made of him and to 
comment on it, a large amount of information may be brought 
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Fig. i 8.— Front Page of an Employee Rating Foral. 
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out in regard to employee morale in general, and specific work- 
ing conditions in particular. Sometimes the workman will 
admit his weaknesses and accept the criticisms made of him; 
more often, perhaps, he will try to explain, and perhaps justify 
himself. Although a good many of his statements may be 
rationalizations, there may be much that is true. If the com- 
pany obtains all such valid information from these interviews 
and conects conditions that call for change, it will win con- 
siderable employee loyalty by doing so. 

The company also learns a good deal more about each indi- 
vidual workman by use of the merit-rating interview. When 
a man is praised and reproved, he is stimulated in various ways 
to display himself. The praise may lead him to tell “how he 
did it,” and involve all sorts of responses— his pride in his 
influential friends,” his belief in luck, and egotistical vanity 
over some trivial accomplishment, or evidence of true modesty. 
When critical ratings are presented, we find that some people 
cannot accept any criticism without an excuse. Some are dis- 
heartened by the slightest unfavorable comment, and some 
hardly seem to be impressed with very sharp criticism. If the 
merit-rating interview is recorded and such observations added 
to the employees rating, company evaluation of its employees 
can be improved considerably. 

Haying made the observahons and reported them, the com- 
pany is under some obligation to use them. Employees who 
have been highly approved should be able to collect pay in- 
creases or promotions before too long. The company should 
a so take some responsibility for suggesting means of improve- 
ment for those who have low ratings. If there is company 
raining available, the way to obtain it should be made clear. 

community training of some kind is to be recommended, 
always better if they are specific, 
e company wll not get full value from giving the merit- 
rating in^ew unless it is used, at least partly, to build 
mora e. The employee should be informed that every com- 
trouble for its employees. He 
should be led to see that he is being studied carefully for his 
own good, as well as the company’s. Not everybody can have 
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his abilities carefully rated, just as 

tunity to tahe a series of psychological test^ 1 tie ra ^ g 

be both of great personal value to ’of ftis kind 

siderable help to him in his career. A ^ 

is entirely legitimate since the statements are true, y 

help in building employee loyalty. . • ^ 

The Interests of the rompany poM 

ested in finding out all about h™?® . je^sonably secure in 

of view. He ivill want to know if Jq 

his job; whether the ratings P°., • v ^f finding another 

to advance or whether he had ■u-.-ia fie look for that 

job. If the ratings suggest another job, . , ■ jp -pfie inter- 
job outside the Company or by a 

viewer can help here by being perfec y fig 

the company is interested m keeping ’ ratings point 

informed that he is perfectly secure and *ejatif P 
out requirements for advancernent, o p y jo 

man is not considered a valuable ’ -j. jj^gre suited to 

resign, to obtain more training, or to tin ^ interview may 
his aptitudes. In such cases, the p’®” ^jf {fig employee 
take some of the form of vocational ^i • j,gj^;j,gfi at the 
is guided in his career, his good wi ' efficient em- 

same time that his place is vacated fo 

the employee will be 
There will not "be many cases wn ratings. More 

led to look for another job on ^ can I improve?” 

often, the employee’s question will be. .j jj,|.gr. 

Considerable service will be rendere ^ i|y easy to tell a 
irewer can answer this question. It is 3ut it is 

man bow to improve if all he lacks is personality re- 

oflen much harder if he appears to ®o j^gfis initia- 

quirement. If the ratings indicate tna ^ industrious, 
hve, is not considered co-operative, o” cituation with him. 
the interviewer will need to analyze fiind. 

Considerable skill is required for -jfi the ratings at 

Sometimes the employee will ^ ;n,ist that they be 

all, will not consider them just, and wll insist 
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changed. In such cases, the employee should be able to 
present his case as a grievance. Some companies have a com- 
mittee espeeially for such instances to hear the cases of em- 
ployees who believe they have been misjudged. 

In any event the employee should be assured that he can 
change his ratings by improvement and told that he will be 
rated again at the next regular period, probably within six 
months. Some companies inform men directly when they 
have removed poor ratings from their record. 

Everyone is glad to hear good things about himself, so the 
employee will be encouraged and gratiSed in hearing of his 
good ratings. If he is interviewed well, the good judgments 
Nvill, in a great many cases, more than offset the bad ones in 
the employee’s mind, and he will be sent back to his job with 
a favorable attitude toward the company. 

^ The interviewer must always remember that the employee 
K not just being told a few good and bad points about himself; 
he IS being reoriented. This means that the significance of 
me ratings in regard to the employee’s aptitudes and plans, 
ms experience and training, should all be considered. When 
the ment-rating interview is over, the employee should know 
a lot more about himself than he did before, not only as re- 
a cd to his present job but to the company as a whole. He 
Should understand himself letter as a personality. If this goal 
IS reac ed, the company will earn a very satisfactory return 
on having provided the interview. 


The Interests of the Interviewer.-The interests of the 
m eryiewer will differ depending upon whether he is the su- 
made the ratings or whether he is from the per- 
• . If the supervisor who made the ratings is 

interested in using the 
understanding of the man and a 
. . ^i'onship with him. In many cases the super- 

interview those he has rated in order to make 
” ratings. At any rate he should not so 

c make the interview a co-operative 

endeavor in finding out how the employee can be successful. 
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He can do this by tahing chanfe^a 

and wherefores” and by indicate that it 

rating if discussion with the worke that every criticism 

should be done. A rule is sometimes given tot ry 

should be stated as a .q“"- you ^ow why 
a little low on initiative, John? ^ j./ xhe question 

that seems to be one of your cha^ dogmatic state- 

approach saves the interviewer from g crude 

ments which the employee may not ac p 
form, may hurt him more than is jie should 

When the supervisor o^P^ams d-bad” point of 

he particularly careful not to take t le S -je gr 

view. The interview is not pnmanly , Particu- 

reproof, but to explanation and fi^er e should 

larly when talking of his own rabngs, . ^ canbeobjec- 

neverlosehis temper or argue ployee in planning 

tive and searching, and helpful to the P , i j ^ to him. 

for improvement has done a good deal t tjuild up his 

Finally, of course, the supemsor ^ Jtion 

own ego in the interview, nor put the emp J , j 
where it is difficult for him to maintai personnel 

When the merit-rating interviewer i j-iigjcnt. He will 
department, his interests will be somew previous judg- 

want to know how the man lines^ up "7. present that 

ments of him and whether any mdmatwn 
would improve employment judgmen . merit-rating 

employment interviewer, himself, ggaipst the em- 

mteiview, will he want to cheA p ® leeching his judgment 
ployment estimate. It is by cemhnual y p_,pioyment inter- 
ogainst the judgment of others that _ ^ when he is 

viewer improves himself. Merit-rating , jjy’pf the inter- 
allowed to conduct them, are a great opp 

viewer for self-improvement. , . .t_ merit-rating 

. It must he remembered, however, interviewer, hut 

interview is not held for the berreM ot » j^^jp the 

for the employee. The personnel jph. He must 

interviewee see what is happenrng to m , . ^ coming to 
show him how he has improved and ad 
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work, and in what ways he needs further improvement for 
still more advancement. It is easy for the personnel man to 
be more impersonal and objective than the supervisor. He 
did not make the ratings (and, not having made them himself, 
he usually does not tell who did), so the whole air of the 
interview is apt to be a little more relaxed. 


The Techniques of the Merit-Rating Interview.— There are 
several special techniques that should be used in the merit- 
rating interview. To begin with, the employee should be 
oriented in the whole merit-rating system as used by the com- 
pany before his own case is discussed. He should know that this 
is an interview that is accorded to everyone of his grade and 
that it has nothing to do with discipline— that he is not being 
called in on the carpet.” The company has not picked him 
out from the other employees for cnticism, and he is just as 
secure in his job, in fact more secure, than he was before the 
mterview. At this point, some morale building can be done 
by pointing out that, for the most part, only very advanced 
companies give ment-rating interviews, and that the employee 
IS being given an opportunity to learn how to make himself 
mom secure— and more valuable— in the company. 

The second step is to point out to the interviewee that his 
ratings are absolutely confidential and that no one knows any- 
them except those who made them, the personnel 
authorities, and himself. 

^e thi^ step requires that the interviewer summarize or 
condense the ratings and present them without all the tech- 
nirahties of the rating blanks themselves. There is some dif- 
in practice here, but there is no reason to disturb the 
explain complicated rating scales. If 
*5 likely to be- 

the skeptical. After all, his main interest is in 

whether the rating 

nnuV Kp °f three or five 

inrlpprl .itncr,™ ^ ™^ts to know in what ways he has been 
^ "■''“t it would appear that he 

needs development or training. As a general rSle, the infor- 
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mation should be given to the employee in as simple a man- 

VILlly, when the beginning of the 
carried through and friendly lelahons , . i-jjjjjg tjjg 
interviewer will want to follow a little fo^ 
actual ratings. This formula is as follows. 

Examine the good ratings. 

Examine the bad ratings. 

Examine the good ratings again. 

Informing an individual of his low im- 

consider them objectively and see what e Experience 

proving them is always difScult and requires ■ 

indicates that the best way to do this is o P P 

ratings in the high ones. To congratulate 
has done well helps to get the ^ to tale a few 

man's self-respect a boost that makes “eL con- 

criticisms in his stride. When thKe . god ejs high 

sidered, it helps to review again his P , g of mind, 
tarings in order to send the man W". taforms the 

A skillfully handled ment-rating company. These 

employee and gathers informabon for _;).nn^Ilv strength- 

ends cannot be accomplished without ® 

ening employee loyalty and increasing e ci y 



Chapter 19 


COMPLAINT, DISCIPLINARY, AND EXIT 
INTERVIEWS 

The group of interviews we shall consider in this chapter— 
the complaint, disciplinary, exit and post-exit interviews— are 
all primanly directed at the gathering of information. Some- 
thing has gone wrong in each case, and must be corrected. It 
may be, of course, that the main trouble is with the employee 
involved and that company's only mistake was in hiring 
him. In that case if the company helps the individual on to 
some omer job inore in keeping with his abilities, it will profit 
by the fact that the workman will still remain a friendly neigh- 
bor or customer. If the cause of the trouble is within the 
company the situation is much more serious. In that case, 
letting the employee go will not correct the trouble. The 
therefore, must dig in and find where the critical 
u e IS, until the cause of the trouble is isolated, there can 
be no end to the difficulties. 


The Complaint Interview 

facS^^t^^ problem here is that of recognizing when one is 
ZaiTt complaint Nearly everyone does a certain 

sidered n t complaining that might be con- 

orlf Most people work for 

wnfJna A rather than for the pure love of 

allows fo:4 sU“m fte 

nr,A 1 ^ cscapc, SO thc avcTage person grumbles 

dov Tsho . Id through the chores of the 

,nd thpn T? '"^teod of good lookiog, 

and then I wouldn t have to do this never-ending lahor.” Such 

360 
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a statement, for example isn’t 

healthy grumble at the effort that ^ separated from 

Complaints must be quickly reeogn zed and separam^ 

the usual daily complaining. An 1 never was a restau- 

any company cafeteria. There pro ® y complain 

rant or an eating place ts or the monotony 

about the food, the pnces, the af criticize any 

of the service. It is alniost shin^aj P 

public lunchroom in which one has ea immedi- 

A good deal of this complaining can P nauch 

ately as grouching and written off a many public 

attentiom That does not ^"is T^t have 
restaurants, perhaps even most pub ic r that is 

some defect in their food, or service, , . _ sp,ould be lis- 
woithy of a true complaint. Real co P , -jj .|^g dissatis- 
tened to and conected or the P“P’®'":fi Lt makes a 
fied and withhold the loyalty and honest worK 
business prosper. . 

Grouches That Are Not nlrible to write off 

find some signs of true complaints, it 1 p complainant 

immediately those things objected to w some one 

can recognize as inevitable or unch^ge . 
complains that it is the month of a little 

winter months ahead, that is not a "^“^P ’ gomplains that 

grouching at the inevitable. When ^ P . , jjj y; hands 
life is all work and that he was t"*, “ ^ ggmplaint. He 
and will die holding a shovel, . vces to hear him- 

thinks of it, usually, as inevitable, f "d )U ^ bomb 

self talk about it. In England during ™ gn foot even 

destroyed transportation, men went 0 never 

though, in some cases, they had to wa ’ ^ recognized that 
considered turning in a complaint. j 
there was nothing that could be d°"® accepted things 

A complaint is something out of t e ugbeves ean be 
that isn’t right and that the complama practice, 

corrected. We find a good illustration m me 
^Vhen a patient goes to his doctor, the doctor 
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*‘What is your complaint?'' This, of course, means to the 
patient: “What is wrong with me that the doctor can fix?" 
If the doctor wishes to tell the man that he has no com- 
plaint, he merely says to him, ^"rhere’s nothing wrong with 
you Joe. You’re just gettmg older, that’s all.” 

Kinds of Complaints.— An almost endless number of things 
might be objected to by a workman, and be corrected. It 
might appear useless to attempt to classify them, but a simple 
classification, even though it does not include all the possible 
complaints, may help to clarify the discussion that follows. 
Such a classification follows. 

1. Complaints tend frequently to involve situations that 
are not easily talked about. Had they been easy to discuss they 
would have been corrected at the beginning and never grown 
to the status of complaints. Having to work near some one 
who suffers from considerable body odor is an example. Such 
a condition is apt to be suffered in silence for quite a time 
because of the difficulty of saying anything about it. Any type 
of objectional fellow-worker will produce a similar situation. 
It does not seem to be quite right to many men to complain 
about one s companions, so the worker may bear quite a good 
deal of inconvenience of one kind or another before he is dis- 
turbed enough to report the trouble. Or again, a workman 
may feel that his foreman has been dishonest with him, or has 
not dealt wth him justly. Here he hesitates to speak for two 
reasons. He may be afraid of being considered just another 
man who can t take instructions and wants to do everything 

IS own way. Then, too, a little fear of the foreman’s ill will 
may creep into the situation; it is not always a healthy thing 

0 comp am of one s boss. When a workman begins com- 
plaining about something that is hard to talk about, it is 
seldorn wsual grouching and deserves careful attention. 

2. 1 uabons in which competitive motivation runs high 
otten may cause complaints. A window between two work- 
men IS an example. One workman may want the window 
open because he feels a great need for fresh air. The other 
may n-ant the wndow closed because he suffers from colds. 
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In some cases in ^vhich a machine votes, 

only part of the time and must he the 

trouble will arise. Frequently, one pe needed 

machine for the next person s use, items 

tool in his own area when he « through vwth^ 

may be insignificant in tj,em ftey may cause 

tion behveen the men is involved with them, mey y 

a good deal of trouble. _ ;,^„„rtance to a particular 

3 Situations of considerable ™P.. -nv one else, 

workman, but apparently of ’‘tUe ^igm instances are found 
are a fraitful source of complaints. S jj 

when a workman can’t figure out his jggjj that he 

vitally interested in his pay check bu i > ^ ^vorkman is 

may be doing more than he IS paid f, t,ging 

frequently ordered to do work without any 

pven and doesn’t know why he is doit^ 

quent changes in work, P^fticularly w arrange- 

leave things unfinished, congested work P ’ work— all ate 

ments to cate for children while their ™ ^ tmt without 

of considerable importance to the person jjgj.tion. Such 
enough general importance “faints, 

individual matters are frequently rause o P ^ almost 
4. Where some injustice has been , fgyorite can 

certain to be a complaint. ^ "’^'1 necisions which 

cause a good deal of unrest in a depat ■? ' similarly 

were unfair because of any number 0 voicing of com- 
arouse objections and lead directly to the voicing 

P^rints. , -Ly unrecognized 

5. Finally, complaints are often cau gojoplaint. Mal- 
difficulties within the person who ina . jgj people, and 
adjusted people are nearly always disc often arouse un- 
by their uneasiness, or lack of Maladjusted person, 

friendly responses in their neighbor. complain about and 
as a result, frequently has a good dea . forts, the malad- 
Vonders why. In trying to explain his environment, and 

justed person often projects thern on ° pof instance, he 
as the causes to some extenor ag ; 
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may believe he is taken advantage of 'because he is younger 
than the other workmen, or because he is older, or better edu- 
cated, or lacking education, or for almost any other reason. 
The characteristic of the maladjusted person is that all his 
complaints turn out to be symptoms rather than causes of 
his discomfort; correcting one complaint does not do very 
much for him for he will soon discover some new source of 
grievance. 

When a company has a counseling program, the malad- 
justed person should be directed to the counseling interviewer. 
Here the cause of his trouble will be searched for where it 
actually exists— inside himself. In many cases, the trouble 
\vill be corrected and the individual helped to become a useful, 
successful workman. 


LercU of Examination.— Having observed the general kinds 
of problems that make complaints, it is now desirable to turn 
our attention to analysing the complaint itself. The com- 
plaint situation can be investigated from the following aspects: 
U) the materials and situations involved, (2) the people, 
characterisUcs of the particular complaint, 
an^tmally, (4) the purposes and intentions involved. 

L-oinplaints sometimes occur over the opening or shutting 
of wndows or doors, the scattering of dirt on the floor, the 
use o tools. The simplest solution, in many cases, may be 
pro^dmg a new tool or an extra wastebasket, or making a 
^ regard to the opening or closing of the window. 

are easier to push about and arrange 
V. t P^°P for quick solution to the complaint, it is 

^t to see if It can be done in some simple way by dealing 
wth matcnals or supplies, v 1 3 e» 

complaint cannot be settled on the basis of materials, 
SainaTnnl°'l\r'"‘ to ^mine is the people. Is the com- 
or is his rv^ nialadjusted people previously described, 

h; iLnlv,^"ln “‘''‘ If maladjustment 

ll-Knn interviewer is called for. Is the 

° complaint mistaken, or is some other per- 
grec y, j ous, prejudiced, or interfering in some way 
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with the work? Perhaps the complaint can be solve on 

^ 1 ??j:^S^SstillnotsoK..^ 

cedent for handling it. Defirntron adds to totu 
termining exactly how this jealousy character- 

different from all other jealousy situations. » 
istics of the situation can be which make 

from other similar situations, there is a chance that 
will be found among them. , : ctoge, it is 

In case the complaint is still unso ve through 

probably time to describe it as a grievanc 
the grievance procedure for vi- Rest technique is 

grievance procedure, the stop the irritation 

to make a temporary arrangement tha F getting a 

for a short ti 4 , perhaps a “ 

new perspective by to passage of time, ry g 

permanent solution. _ r.nerallv, this 

Procedures of the Complaint gjyance since it 

type of interview cannot be prepare unexpectedly at 

usually begins with an employee appe g verge 

the door, ready to ‘Tilow his top, if a m , pf 

of tears, if a woman. The best prepara desk, and 

cleaning tissues in the drawer, a jug o w 
an extra package of cigarettes at ^an • “111 

The first step is to calm the individual. Une^ ^ 
be with you in a minute. You won m person 

telephone call first?” The interruption w ^jo^y 

time to get himself together and technique is 

ter with less emotional disturbance room and 

to keep a eomfortable chair on the ot er , j. jg tjie desk. 
^ the individual to assist in bringing i j emotional 

This, too, helps to work off some of the exc 

f^ij: there is no good 
If the interviewee is quite ready t ; ’iprviciv, therefore, 
reason to delay. The second step m the inteiv 
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is to ask the person to tell what's on his mind and keep him 
talking without intermption till he has relieved his tension 
and can relax a bit. It should not do any harm if the workman 
says some harsh things in this period. They should not be 
recorded, although of course the interviewer is paying close 
attention to everything that is being said for its factual con- 
tent. 


The interviewer's attitude is that of objective listening. 
Sometimes he will put a question to keep the person talking 
and to get all the angles of the story. It is sometimes well, 
too, to ask the complainant what he would have done if he 
had been in the supervisor's place. Often such a question 
reveals why the individual feels that he has been done an 
injustice. As the interview goes on, the interviewer may have 
to help the interviewee tel! what is on his mind. This is par- 
ticularly true in cases where the worker may be criticized by 
other people for the complaint he is making. It will not be 
workman to say that his foreman is dishonest or 
that he suspects another person or persons of sabotaging some 
of the work he produced But a complaint that is not made 
cannot very well be answered. In consequence, the inter- 
viewer will at times have to press and urge a little bit in his 
effort to get the whole story, 

^ the story comes out, the interviewer must continually 
ask himself whether each item is a symptom or cause. The 
individual may be complaining that' he is not being treated 
air y in work assignments, that he is repeatedly given the 
tasks. Careful questioning may bring out 
^ distributes the work assignments the first 

iitcf ? i”. employee has a habit of being 

^ ^ foreman gives the best assignments 

Iin'Ki’f cause, in this case, seems to be the 

o*' Ihe part of the complainant rather than 
any unjust partiality on the part of the fmeman. 

examining these situations the inter- 
Mtnnff Perhaps a more positive way of 

Mying this « that the interviewer should continue to question 
m a fnendly and objective manner until he can state the 
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complaint in a way that satisfies hoth he^horoughly 

plainant. A complaint that is clearly stated can he h°ro“gmy 
Lamined. Frequently, the interviewer “e 

final statements by some preliminary o"®® rmchine which is 
can coneet. "Is it conect to say that this ^^chme uhien 

used by both you men is '^ine nor cleans it; 

correct to say that Joe never oils the m - _ 

that he leaves it adjusted for his own jO . V 

tions in this way and having them jj accept- 

can woih towards a statement of the co p , j stated, 

able. When the complaint is d<=f\y 

the next step is to determine whether it 

"w Ih. !.» 

that cannot be changed— the senionty ng which 

bon periods, for instance, which he d_oes g,. 

have become settled company policy ^ that 

plain the policy and the reasons ® P . ® j that every- 
the interviewer can do in such c«es P,. .j, unpleasant, 

one works under some difficulties which, & j,g jid 
cannot he helped. He can tell J^vith any other 

nght to come in and talk it over, and t Incidentally, 

problem. He may have better 'p of company 

all complaints that run up against the s possible 

policy should be carefully recorded with a view P 
change of the policy later on. , something that 

When the individual has complain correction im- 

can be corrected, it is usually wise to see When correc- 

mcdiately, or with as little delay as j gnd on that 

hons can be made, then, the intervmw . pf tpe cora- 
oote. The employee has brought to ^bo 0 gorrection. He 
Pany something that was wrong and nee jpg 

should be thanked for doing so. He s ° 1 jPuj Pe has 

company is always eager to correct jpv 

helped to keep the business running s interviewer must 
Throughout the complaint interview . r ^gpon for the 
ocver forget that he has been g'\^hermg ^ygu,. Opera- 
company as well as solving an individ V 
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tions must run smoothly for a business to be successful. Com- 
plaints are an indication that something is wrong somewhere. 
It is the interviewer’s business to make the immediate adjust- 
ment to the initation, if that is possible, but also to inform 
management of what has been learned regarding employee 
morale, working conditions, methods and procedures. The 
machine runs most smoothly that is kept continually in ad- 
justment. 


The Disciplinary Interview 


In the complaint interview, which we have just discussed, 
something has gone wrong that disturbs the employee to the 
extent that he initiates an interview. In disciplinary inter- 
views, however, something has gone wrong that disturbs the 
company, so that it brings about the interview. Discipline 
implies, too, that the cause for the discipline lies within the 
employee. Violating company rules, appearing on the job 
intoxicated, ^dating fire relations, fighting, or any one of 
qui e a nuinber of irregularities can be the cause for discipline. 

mce discipline is company-initiated, the interviewer will 
almost always be able to schedule this interview and prepare 
preparation, of course, involves gathering all the 
Invni^ obtained from sources other than the person 

rnTTin-i ^6 interviewer should examine the man’s entire 
tn should talk to the man’s supervisor and 

abnn/ S person who may have first-hand information 
about what has taken place. 

thp informed himself as well as he possibly can, 

as schedule the interview as soon 

should ho ' reasons why discipline 

Sion these is to prevent a 

and the ntlm ■ is the cause for the discipline, 

ment does ^ psychological reason that delayed punish- 

mcn S- ''"7 ‘connected with the crime, 

bcharior ocL'rs'^ administered almost as quickly as the 
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Another factor of considerable anv^ decision 

ciplining interviewer take full to have some 

heieaehes. It takes all the edge out o wouldn’t do this, 

one say: “If I were in eharge around ^ere 1 w<mlta t do^^ 

I have to punish you to hdd good diseipline 

sound like something in public, anywy. g • |i(,ation 

is administered carefully, ob|ectively, ! on himself, 

that the employee has brought the P“"' the future, 

but that with good behavior he can wi p i-ouid be very 
As a pre-interview factor 1 ^® -oWes. We have 
careful that he is not projecting his oiot ^vithin 

noticed that the cause for conylamt . to the out- 

the person who makes them, and is just P j foreman or 

side. The same can he true with disciph"®- 
executive may have difficulties within ™ fojt ire begins 
been able to quiet. In response to ^ ^ot run well, 

to look here and there for reasons why_ things ^ 

With such a fault-finding attitude, it is responsibili- 

to find other people who are not carefu the 

hes, or who appear not to be carrying failure. In such 
work load, or who are guilty of ^°™%°*ficiplmarian, the 
cases, the greater the maladjustment o needs disci- 

more certain he is apt to feel that t jjut respond- 

pline. The interviewer must -be sure and which should 

ing to something which is inside of hims progresses 

ke his own problem. Particularly as ^ —ngr. Excitement 
roust he retain his objective and calm P - that 
and anger on the part of the interviewer . , fo some 

he has gotten his own internal motivation 
way with the disciplinary procedure. , , 3 remember that 

Finally, the disciplinary interviewer s Why did the 

his main task is one of gathering there be an ex- 
roan break the mles? Aretheruleshad. such as in the 

ception? Was there some contributoy 1 , ’g some one at 
of the watchman who slept on “Uty grren in the 

home was sick and he was overloaded w™} 'rgason which 
of drunhenness there may he a con . excess, for 

can sometimes be corrected; a man w o 
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example, because he is badly in debt and does not know how 
to anange his finances. The interviewer is not there simply 
to lay on the whip, but to find out why the whip is necessary 
and if any preventative measures can be taken. If such infor- 
mation is recorded and studied, it is possible also that it may 
affect company policies. It would certainly be expected that 
if much discipline is called for, bad management must be 
partly to blame. Consequently, to minimize the need for dis- 
cipline and to maintain employee morale at a high level, all 
cases of required discipline should be examined carefully to 
make sure there are no elements in them that indicate general 
unrest or dissatisfaction among the employees. 

Procedures of the Disciplinary Interview.— The first step of 
the disciplinary interview is usually to open with some favor- 
able report to the interviewee. There is something pleasant 
that can be said to almost any workman. He is never tardy, 
the other employees like him, he is skillful, he is quiet, he is 
cheerful, he works hard, he has a nice family, he has made an 
enviable record as a fisherman or a golf player. Nobody likes 
to take his medicine without a bit of sugar, so this usual 
Murtesy should be accorded to those who are to be disciplined. 
To mention favorable items, too, will help get the interviewee 
talking which he must do if there is to be any interview at all. 
If the intention is to “tell the man off,” this can be done just 
as well in writing; a method which will also provide a record 
use m m case the man needs to be disciplined a second time 
saine offense. For those who believe the effect of the 

isciphne is spoiled by a too-friendly beginning, the subject- 
here can be a neutral matter like the weather, implying 
neither praise nor blame. 

The interWewer will want to make sure that he has arranged 
tor privacy Nobody should be able to sit at the next desk or 
near- y and listen in. Any rebuke that becomes a matter of 
gos^p an goes the rounds” becomes very much more severe 
m the process. It is likely to be twisted out of all resemblance 
to Us onginal form and become persecution rather than jus- 
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With privacy assured and the 

fte interviewer is ready ^"/tter be introduced in 

It IS often recommended that the matt -p>,„ice This 

the form of a question rather than as a d rehuhe^ 
questioning form has several advantage . P 

riewer from making a mistake and ^^.^" ^at- 

something that did not take place, and . , ; ge Wing 

ing 111 will. It also operates to k^p the u° 

and divulging more information. Peop e a P j gyen 
like a clam” to a direct charge of guilt, 
defend themselves when they are . .. . „ you 

badly hurt. It is better to question, j Y?” than to 

were smoking down in the supply worn y J y-jug 
say. “John I called you in here to penalize you tor sm 

down in the supply room yesterday. „,pf,,nv not only 

The interviewer should be sure to hs y^g ’^jp ^ant 

because he may be mistaken, but also b interviewee 

to gel all the facts and all the reasons why. y.,jges against 
goes under stress with the presentation o . yy^ y^ij emo- 
bim, the interviewer will want to note p remains 

tional reactions. Sometimes when a P®' ^g^ients of his 
impassive, the twisting of his fingers or _ interviewer 
body or feet may show the strain he ; . necessanly a 

must not conclude that an emotional rea emotionally 

sign of guilt. Some honest people are muc guilty 

disturbed over being charged vyith ^ . yy^ jid commit, 
peqple are when accused of a crime they a y^ „y^ proceed 
Emotion does suggest that the .entlv givo tbem- 

Mutiously and watchfully. Since people freque"^ 
selves away completely when under emo 
terviewer must constantly be alert. yy^^y. yy- is the 

^ the interview proceeds it should ■ gj The em- 

®ction and not the person that is being self-respect; 

Pmyee should always be allowed to naamtam 
be interviewer should never allow him ^y^^ forces 

jfcusatory attitude. Few people are yy jgspond to all 

bat go into determining their actions. y^g do things 
of “subconscious” influences that make u 
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without Icnowing fully why. The interviewer should attempt 
to enlist the help of the employee in finding out why the 
action was done. The search for causes, moreover, should 
not be satisfied too easily. The interviewer must continually 
question whether the reason given is a cause or just a symp- 
tom. The individual, for instance, neglected some of his du- 
ties because he was “tired.” But what caused his fatigue? 
The discipline, of course, should be more closely related to 
education than to punishment whenever possible. 

In the disciplinary interview, the interviewer must not for- 
get that he is the jury as well as the judge, and must suspend 
judgment until all the evidence is in. This is very difficult 
to^ do since it is not sufficient that the interviewer merely 
withhold a statement of his decision, which he has already 
reacl^d. This decision is very apt to show in his manner 
which can be as forbidding as anything he says. If this hap- 
intervi^er fails in his main purpose, that is, to get 
ail the information the employee is able to give him. He 
needs a truly judicious nature and the ability to withhold any 
ecision wthin himself until all the evidence has been gath- 
ered. men all the data have been assembled, it must be 
weighed rarefully. The interviewer should separate facts from 
opinion, direct observation from circumstantial evidence, and, 
in many cases, make allowances for memory errors. But after 
fW S he should be ready to make a decision 

responsibility for. 

clinnm ^ * f decmon is reached, some appropriate action 
eral appropriateness of the action has sev- 

objectively presented and should fit 
out ^n(JP^ should be given with authority and with- 

AnH iinHpr ^ rio spite should be allowed to enter, 

imnlimfinn^f? should the interviewer allow any 

wortkv nr " discipline is an um 

admmistere?'^li°^^- when discipline has been 

fnllmv ttn f ^ 1 ^ mterviewer should arrange some kind of 

npw firfc fTi ^ P^^*^“l^rly alert, in the follow-up, for any 

new facts that may have been overlooked. It is one of the 
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intricacies of emotional conduct ftat just 

from stress, people are apt to give express on to P™ y 

inhibited factors Even after the interview oy^ hereto 

the interviewer should be alert to 

information that might help to explain 

Tlie Exit Interview 

There are various reasons for ®fP®^‘?"®’ 4 ?ew^wU vary, 
and some unpleasant. Consequentiy, t e ^ j 

The first underlying principle X;% 5 °rob’tained and 
information related to the inadcnt sho analy- 

recorded for future use. Exit information is checking of 
sis of the causes of labor turnover; i per ex- 

morale, working conditions, and comp ^ .P certain 

plains the reactions of certain ° f ^L/be retained if 
kinds of iobs.i Secondly, the individual to a 

he IS a good worker and if his wish to employee 

misunderstanding, and finally, the good will of the emp y 
toward the company should be maintame . 

Exit interviews are day-to^^ay , surveys which 

ounenl information as contrasted to a i u , g is 
are made only occasionally. Moreover, F ^ many 

leaving has few inhibitions about talking a Qccasion. 

things that would never be expressed on , 2 <‘jf you 

According to a paraphrase by Dr. CharM D 
Want to hear something to please you, Sometimes a 

ivant the trath, ask a discharged emp oy ' , . £gj infor- 
discharged employee is surly. In these ? pm- example, 

ttation and challenging questions are in 0 to get 

weren’t you big enough for the )0D. maintain good 

fte information, but it is equally necessary 
Wall, so the interview must always ^0° .mnloyee is leav- 

AVhen the information indicates that the emp y 

'Policyholders Service Bureau, The Exit Intenici ( 

^ Life Insurance Co, 1947)* a Tool of Managctn 

p ‘Charles A Drake, “ThrExit Interview as a 10 
*^»sonneI, XVIU, No. 6, (i94z)» 346 5°- 
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ing because of a quarrel, because of some failure to adapt 
himself to the group, or because of a misunderstanding with 
the foreman, it is often possible to solve the problem and re- 
tain the employee. A transfer to some other department may 
accomplish the objective. 

If the employee has resigned for another position, the inter- 
viewer can learn through skilful questioning just why the man 
feels that there is better opportunity with the other company. 
It is amazing how often the interviewer can learn of legitimate 
employee grievances from the last words of a departing worker. 

If the employee’s services are being terminated by the 
company, it is up to the interviewer to convince him that it 
is with regret that the action is being taken. If possible, the 
interviewer should at this time surest other sources of em- 
ployment, Sometimes a vocational guidance service can be 
rendered by helping the person apply his talents to better 
advantage elsewhere. If this can be accomplished, the incident 
wll end happily. 

Knd of Information to Gather,— Roughly speaking, 
the exit interviewer will try to get information that will check, 
nrst of all, employment and placement practices. One form 
used for recording valuable exit information is reproduced 
^ done by asking the employee if he 

id or did not like his job, and whether or not he thought the 
job ^vas suited to his nature and abilities. The interviewer may 
a w enc^ire whether the employee has already gotten another 
jOb, It that job is better than the one he is leaving, and if so, 
low much better. It is to be expected that people will occa- 
siona y rnake small irnprovements in their position by chang- 
ing )0 s, but if an individual secures a very large or substantial 
0 vancement by taking a new job, it would appear that the 
rs company has something wrong with its placement or 
promotional procedures. 

training can be checked by such inquiries as; 
Have you managed to impro\'e yourself while working witli 
us? Have you gained any valuable experience?” “Have you 
learned anything?” ^ 
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Working conditions can be examined by questioning: 
“How did you get along with the other workers?” “Did you 
always have the materials that you needed?” “Were you 
satisfied with the kind of tools provided you?” 

The complaint and grievance procedures can be looked 
into with such questions as: “How do you like our company?” 
“How long have you thought of leaving, and why didn't you 
complain about conditions?” “Did you ever have any com- 
plaints that weren't satisfied?” “Do you have any complaints 
now?” 


Supervision can be weighed in the balance by investigating 
a number of points. First, perhaps, the interviewer should 
distinguish clearly, in case of discharge, whether it is related 
to discipline or inefficiency. A disciplinary discharge is much 
more apt to indicate some weakness in supervision than is a 
discharge for inefficiency. This distinction can be followed 
up with such a question as: “would you like to work for the 
same foreman again, either in our shop or somewhere else?” 

you come back later on, would you care to work in the 
same department?” 

will look for information to throw 
light on general conditions and company policies. “Would 

"Is it a matter of 
j. ^ you hke the town?” “What is your reason 
y°*>" I“ture in our company?” Al- 
oarti^l ^ Phiticular kind of information to be sought in a 
T™ "’‘“I’ determined by the 

erSl aler 


plos2'’mn^^^ Employees for the Company.-Good em- 
Possiblv thw b. “o the exit line for a number of reasons. 
madehvmSaoc™ eh°SM to leave, or some mistake has been 
is to ask anrcf^ for retaining them 

Irith a fricS nff think, together 

vvhich could 4 S!cd°a^"-Have^'''““^°",i '•““tions 
of monupr” “A, ° ” I™ considered the expense 

of moMug Are you improving yourself by leaving?” -'Do 
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you think you will advance more rapidly 
When he comes to this question, the he jj 

compare the worker’s present condition wi ^ 
going to, and he must search for all the p , 

creasing satisfaction in his present )ob. n ^ggent job, 

particularly in making suggestions regarding P , jj ^he 
L interviewer must listen carefully and watch closely rjl the 
reactions of the employee. If the man s ^ ,, Icinds 

the interviewer can go on to describe oppor . 3 pjg. 

within the company and how they can be • 

quently, he will find that the employee was ign 
opportunities that were right at hand. 

Patting with Good Will.— If the HhenavroU, 

to solve the difficulties and retain the employee P 

he has done a good deal for ®™P’°y®®,w?' Hs^called for. In 

A fnendly ending to the interview is all fha , .p^—ined to 

cases, however, in which the employee is s 1 

leave, as well as in those in which no attempt 

retain him, the interviewer can offer his servic 

advice or in obtaining another job. As a B®"®’' . gnts job 

teryiewer will know a good deal about job 7 ®"! . plant, 

framing, and job opportunities, not only m State. 

hut also in the cor^munity and even *0 „ 

His constant daily interviewing with apphcan s ^ 

gives him this information. In consequence 1 record 

®sy for the interviewer— who is familiar a so w pgre he 

uf the employee— to make useful suggestions 

"'uy go for another job. He may suggest to 

“mpletehis training, or, on occasion, even 

his strong and weak points and how he ca PP ^ „ even 

profitably in another situation. Some P°"’P , gven tele- 

fuither than this and offer recommendations, _ ^ 

phone calls to other companira, m order . , P ^vill 
'■orthy person. Probably there is no way 1 , gj,d a 

he so rapidly created as in helping a person to 
''cecssary and desirable job. 
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Procedures of the Exit Interview. — Possibly the first step 
is to make sure that an exit interview will be held. This is 
determined in some companies by making out a clearance 
statement, originating with the foreman and signed by the 
personnel department, before the worker can get his pay. 

^ bmce the exit interview often starts with an employee who 
IS angry with the company, or his boss, the interviewer must 
woo him away from this anger and get him to talk descrip- 
tively and intelligently about the situation he is in. This re- 
qmres a person who is expenenced in interviewing and who 
nerieZ. Partly with this factor of ex- 

Fnv shmMT'a'^’ n suggested that exit interview- 

one employee counselor, when there is 

SeuwS of f ‘™“Wes and 

and because he\ ™any individuals in similar situations, 

l^ca, ^olte 
vi^et^hfuTcl^rvL1„^eptn^^^^^^ 

failed to make a ’ **■ ^'^^‘IPently because they have 

called “ 0 ' ' 

vancL'!“h» yn‘te 

should know evervthintr ^ interviewer 

personal problem? employee and his 

the comply rd h^rhS "" 
supervisor! o; dcoartT^^^ t’’r“ report from the 

lem. Armed ivith tln'^ K, 1 ^^' the present prob- 

ivillarm^ge thTuhf^Hnt®™^^^^ i-’t^'v^^wer 

rs another situation where peo^'e wU tot‘ta!k"'’T 

may be too foS atmosphere 

easL ItisSe^imHe^iff *^'™*man may feel .11 at 

hold the exit intCTvievJ^h; the sC *° 

rview in the shop, or near it, amid familiar 
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endings. In 

^ewer Sbe 4'i to ^sten while toe man tells his story m 

his own words perhaps at som^’^nfthe interview as follows: 
A series of steps can be given for the intemew 

(i) Begin with general conva employee’s 

Commenbng on some of the g P subject of 

record is often nn effective (-) hL tell 

toe separation and ask toe man 11 h 

It in his own words. (3) yaesno ^neration up to 

must he hnown. If the man has not gi i- clialleng- 

this point, a little stress may be ea- f f ,, J- 

ing questions. 'Whats the have saved a lot of 

“Lucky boy to have a '’acahon. Must have 
money." The interviewer must, however avo getb^g^ 
an argument. He does this by a ^ . “Would you 

man’s problem accurately in terms o q ^ employees 

say, JoL, that you are leaving ^y^oeV’ ObsLe 

didn’t like you and wouldn t g"® y° statement or question 

the response carefully, and modify interviewer and in- 
till it wins acceptance are leaving because 

terviewee. “As I understand it, John, y friends, but in- 

the foreman wouldn’t let y°" ^P'^re torT’ When the prob- 
sisted you join a group you didn * ^ j e are satisfied 
lem is stated so that the interviewer P , jj. .^^11 be 

with it, some action should be agree up . 
agreed that under the chcums^ bert ,nn,n 

ployee leave the company, or ™ ij^When this action 
acbon that will retain him on the P jijrie favor- 

is decided upon, the interview should end with a i 

able comment of some kind. 9 °”?^ company, or offering 
keeping his head and remaining m reminding him of 

him best wishes in his new endrav , leaving, 

one or two things he was praised ro 
^vill accomplish this. 
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The Post-Exit Interview 

A post-exit interview is held only when the employee has 
^valked away from the job widiout allowing any chance for a 
regular exit interview. The purposes and procedures will he 
the same as in the regular exit interview, but it is worthy of 
attention because sometimes, when an individual has attained 
the security of a position with another company and a little 
time has elapsed, he will speak more freely and frankly than 
is usually the case in the exit interview. His responses in this 
interview, or on a confidential form he is asked to fill out, or 
even over the telephone may give clues to the real reason he 
resigned his position with the firm. 



Chapter 20 

THE COUNSELING INTERVIEW 

Counseling is interviewing with the 
benefiting the interviewee. Everyone has p g-Lgaching 
only those conneeted rvith taxes and thoug i-pgj^dorvn so 
death. With some people, however, problems bea 
hard that they cannot be solved without ^ P' , jj 
These difficulties are endless in y«.ety. A workman is u ^ 
duly sensitive and has been made the bu j 
tressed lest someone learn of a hidden my* 

Another is worried because siclcness at ho financial 

increased expenditure leaves him unable „g.(.inn to the 

obligations. Still another has made sorne su^estion^to 
company that was not accepted and f , fjjgnds, but 
parent neglect. Another is isolated and without triena , 

does not know what to do about it. iVinnah once a 

Let us take the ease of the individual *ougli^°^ 

good worker, had of late had been slowly 

parently, very much discourag^. H P like an 

f^ off ^ some t™e ^ as ^ 


falling off for some time. When as^y ' ^ J resistance, 

interview, he accepted with iKither eag disturbed 

In the lip Tpnorted that he was ^ ^ cn 


interview, he acceptea wicn uciniw* --c 

In the interview he reported that he was^^^ weather so 

abont his wife. She had developed ? , whenever 

overpowering that she ran to ffie neig _ learning 

there was rain or wind. Their three year old chi 
her fears, and things were rather bad a reported that 

the wife came for an interview at Ah P a"h ?f 3 „P,partment 
ever since she was married she had 

honse belonging to her motl>er-mTaw. 1 j,usband did not 
hut the neighborhood was very had, and h 
believe they could afford to mov^ maniage, and had a 
to go to work. She had worked before roaniage, 

i8i 
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sister who would take care of her child while she was away. 
Her income added to her husband’s would enable them to 
live in a more suitable neighborhood. But all the relatives 
were opposed, saying she wasn’t strong enough to work. She 
thought she was. 

The counselor suggested that if her husband agreed with 
her about her working, they should do as they thought best, 
even if the other relatives didn’t approve. The man and his 
wife agreed together that it was a good idea that she should 
go to work and said they would try it. After six months, the 
man was doing good work again and reported that everything 
was working out all right. 

All such emotional problems cause tensions and the ex- 
penditure of ener^ in wasteful agitation. They are fatiguing 
and prevent the individual from giving himself to his work. 
In helping to solve such problems therefore, the interviewer 
provides a real service to the company by increasing output 
and reducing costs. 

Depending upon the firm, the employee counselor may 
render quite a variety of services. He may, for example, assist 
an employee in making out his income tax or counsel another 
w 0 as a vocational problem and wants a transfer to another 
deirartment or some extra training, either from the firm or 
n e outside. The counselor may introduce a new employee 
^ salvage a departing employee, or at least his 

g -wi . He keeps in close contact Nvith supervisors, safety 
n, nurses, and others who know many employees. He ar- 
Sw """y, worker who needs assistance in making 

i-n ' arrangements, who is having difficulty 

* r whose conduct or attitudes are 

emotional problems, 
ofwf^v ^'^aniined from several points 

aspects ( 1 ) 

there to the employee in being Lnseled? 
(.) mat profit does the firm gain by providing emolovee 
counsebng? (3) ^yhat kind of counseling or inlervfeZg 
program is required? (4) What spedal attributes are looked 
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for in the interviewer? (5) How is the counseling interview 
conducted? 

Advantages of Counseling to the Employee.— We have al- 
ready observed that everyone has problems and that some 
people are unsuccessful in solving these problems by them- 
selves. Below is a classified list of the general types of prob- 
lem the employee is apt to present to the counselor. 


1. Worlc and working conditions: -j j u 

Cannot find a place in the working group; is avoided by 
other workers. 

Feels he is in the wrong job; has been offered more pay 
elsewhere. 

Lack of opportunity; progress has been too slow. 

Is younger or older than his work-mates. 

Foreman or supervisor trouble. {Must be ban e very 
skilfully.) 

Has been transferred; feels insecure. 


2. Off-the-job time: 

Is isolated and without friends. 

Has no hobbies, few interests; is bored. 

Lives in an area where there are limited recreabons. 
Feels he does not have the funds to live normally. 
Is dissatisfied with transportation or trave mg 


3. Family relationships: 

No companionship at home. 

Broken home; divorce, separation, severe i ness 
in the family. 

Worries over difficulties with children. 

Jealousy and friction at home. 

Family withholds approval. 

Bad home neighborhood or home con i on 
Day care of children. 


death 


4- Personality difficulties: 

Unhappy, morose; poor mental hea . 
Emotionally immature; irresponsible, un 
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Not well adjusted; too inhibited, too unconventional. 
Eooily integtated; tries to do evetyttilng at once, lacks 
plans. 

5. Health: _ ^ , j r v 

Is deformed, lame, or has sight, hearing, or speech detect. 
Is noticeably oversized or undersized. 

Is ugly or unattractive. 

Has no vigor or “p^p ” 

Halitosis and body odors. 

6. Tiainiug difficuUies-. 

Needs more training; doesn’t know what. 

Wants more specidc training; doesn’t know how to get it. 
Has enrolled for training and is failing. 

Needs training, but doesn't know it. 

7. Social problems: 

Sex perversions or difficulties. 

Being in love; or disappointed in love. 

Rebellion against authority. 

Heavy drinking. 

Discourtesy, 

Racial prejudices. 

Cheating, lying, stealing. 

Financial problems— garnishees, difficulties with install- 
ment payments. 

Housing problems. 

Federal employees in the larger cities ^ presented the fol- 
lowing eight types of problems to their counselors, listed here 
in descending order of frequency: 

1. Housing 

2. Budgeting and finances 
5. Adjustment to job 

4. Adjustment to community 

5. Health 

* "A Guide to Personnel Counseling” Personnel, XX, No 3, (i943)» 139* 
53 - 
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6. Family problems 

7. Emotional and mental disturbances 

8. Legal aid and insurance 

The People Who Have the Problems.-Since everyone, 
everywhere, has problems, why not let the employee alone in 
solving his? In other words; 

Never trouble trouble 
*Til trouble troubles you 
For you’ll only hurry trouble 
And trouble others too. 


This little rhyme would seem to give good advice, and most 
firms with counseling experience follow it. As long 
ployee does good work and successfully manages 1 
affairs, these affairs are left to the enaployee. No paternalistic 
surveillance is intended in a counseling program. 

Although employment does not involve co-opera , 

degree involved in marriage, it is somewhat tot 
health and efficiency of either partner in the worker-manag 
■nenl situation is (kt by the other. When an employee is 
wonied or unhappy, or poorly adjusted to his 0 > 

work output is sure to suffer, "^e company mig 
man, but this is expensive both in community g 
m the cost of selecting and training someone to P j 

in which case there still is no assurance that the j-velop 
he better than the first. The second man may, “ ^ 

problems that are harder to solve than those 0 cnmewhat 

, It is an old bromide, but still tme, and stall somewhat 
shocking to consider, that "half the omp oy 
average.” No matter what employment meth 
simple statistical fact will always remain tme. y 

employees in any firm are dLys less efficien and less ab c 
ton the other half. There are different passes 0 labor, 
toe, and some firms may be able to , because of 

torn the population as a whole than som 
the work they do and the wages they pay. gfc bigber 

'■go is higher it usually follows that the requirements arc g 
too, and the life the employees lead more comp 
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A second way of emphasizing that people are unequal in 
their abilities and opportunities is to observe the proportion 
who obtain a good education When Harvard University’s 
Educational Committee made their report,” they approxi 
mated the percentage of the population that had completed 
the following school grades 

Sixth grade, 9095 per cent of ttie age group 
Tenth grade, 60 per cent of the age group 
Twelfth grade, 45 per cent of the age group 
Second year of college, 15 per cent of the age group 
Fourth year of college, 7 per cent of the age group 

Obviously, among the employees of any firm are people 
who are handicapped because they have less experience, intel 
ligence, or education than many of the other employees 
There may be other handicapping factors such as illness or 
lack of money The productivity of many of these under 
pnvileged individuals can always be raised by a little wise 
counseling in their time of need 

Another situation that is often found is that of the person 
of great ability but still greater problems One such case is 
mat of a man whose IQ was 145 (approximatdy one and a 
half times that of the ordinary person) Largely because his 
father had committed suicide, he had never had much super- 
vision as a child and did not get much of an education When 
grown, he felt out of place, accepted a war job opportunity, 
and learned the trade of toolmaker He still however, could 
not adjust to his working associates and way of life, and, in 
a state of despondency went deeply into debt When he came 
or counseling, his problems seemed to him beyond managing 
^ disheartening data there are the lives of 

0 er half of the population One half are above the average 
in m e igence One half have more than the average amount 
or education, and one half either have less than the usual 
immber of emotional problems or have managed to solve 
them brom these more fortunate individuals, counselors may 
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be selected and trained to help the less fortunate workers 
adjust to circumstances and solve their problems. 

The primary advantage of the counseling interview to the 
employee is that, instead of being turned away when his prob- 
lems become too much for him, and left to stumble along y 
himself, he is given a little help. Instead of losing his^ jo , is 
time, and his seniority rating in a search for another jo wi 
another firm, where he would probably fail again, he is 
at work and given a little aid. Experience indicates t a 1 
little bit of help is often enough. Not every employe w 
needs and receives counseling can be salvaged, it is e. 


^mpbyees'^who have been helped out of their difficulties 
usually become extra-loyal employees. They are - r 

their friends of the benefit they have received. ”, 
being turned out into the labor market and eyentua y P 
ing some other firm, or being allowed to remain whe y 
as unproductive workers, they become profitable e p y 

Profits to the Firm from Employee f ins 

previous discussion it would be- obvious that th , 8 
directly in the higher work output of weli-ad)ustcd y 
Moreover, since well-adjusted people are i^etter 
and working companions, the group morale is a .^nrhing 
to be improved. Better morale contributes to a S , ^ 
spirit and output goes up from the extra con 
others beside those who were counseled. Jus 1 the 

those involved. „ , functions. 

The counseling staff usually fulfills a num 
These are enumerated in the following ^ • ,j.„.jcc to the 

1. TTie counselor is often able to be ^^ri.e has 
supen-isors. Even though much of the ni,;cctificd and 
learned is confidential, a good deal of it con j or in 
generalized, and given to the supervisors either dircctij, 
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their conferences. Sometimes, upon explicit permission from 
the employee involved and when it would aid in solving a 
problem, even ordinarily confidential information is given to 
the supervisors. Such reports often give the foreman and 
supervisors a new point of view in regard to their assistants 
and frequently improve the supervisor's skill in handling his 
men. 

2. Data from the counselor's files are sure to provide good 
suggestions in case a company survey of employee attitudes 
is proposed. 

3. The counselor’s files are also a source of valuable mate- 
nal that can be given in training courses for supervisors and 
foremen. 


4. The counselor gathers and correlates for use by all em- 
ployees, information on the community— its medical and 
health, and financial and legal services, cultural opportunities, 
recreational resources, transportation, and housing. He also 
integrates in-plant services with community agencies. 

5. Through his referrals to community agencies and his 
exchange of information and work with these agencies, the 
employee counselor does much public relations work for the 
company. An able counselor can build community good will 
for the company. 

_ It can be seen from the above statements that counseling 
^ a ^mewhat complex function that can bring a variety of 
benefits to the company. There is one factor, however, that 
mus be recognized. The values of counseling cannot be 
measured each week and entered on a balance sheet. Any 
company that sponsors a counseling program must ponder 
e 0 proverb. Scatter thy bread upon the waters for it 
w re um to you after many days.’* Companies that have 
men counseling over a considerable period of time, as did the 
aw orne Plant of the General Electric Company,® nearly 
always find that it pays. 


‘'Western Electric Researches,” in S. D. Hoslett, 
1946) p T52 ^ Management (Paikville, Mo . Park College Press, 
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What kind of Counseling Program is Required’-Counsel- 
ing is usually considered a service function and centere in e 
personnel office. This service has been develo^d an oper 
ated most frequently by management, but to be ^ ' 

counseling must win the confidence and support ^ a 
employees. In a union plant it must have the suppor o 


union. , .. , , 

When counseling is provided by the union, as i , 
in some cases, it must be kept sharply separate rom 
union activities including the grievance procedures, 
agement and the union offer counseling as a join W 
they should insure their separate interests by s a g 
financial responsibility. ., 

In setting up a counseling program, 
should be taken to avoid overlapping and inter 
the safety, health, or any other program. No elective _ 
gaining agreement should be impaired, nor sho 
selor undermine the functions of any other pe ■ 
few eases where counseling programs have ' between 

the most frequent complaint has been s^e . v • jj g 
the counselor and the line supervisor. ’ ef. 

most important one and should be clearly de " • , 

visor has direct responsibility in all matters re a i g 
and the workman’s duties. The counselor ta ■ ^vork- 

ters of the workman’s social relationships wi , rpjjg 
racn, with the community, and with the firm ** i[ gg,} 

counselor should get to know the superaisor p -.j, 
cultivate a confidence and common unden an S 
It is usually recommended that there be ^ 

every three to five hundred employees, dep | . gppggrs 
conditions and services rendered.* On the ^ pgppjgjprs 
^ttcr to have men counselors for men an '' pgjjfp] jn 
for women. Well-trained women, arc ° 
counseling men, and the older “fatherly typ i never 
Successful in counseling women. A PC anyone lie 

^unscl anyone over whom he has autho ty 
has prcsdously known on a personal basis. 

‘Homans, op. cil., pp. S05-i5. 
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Where the employees are sufficiently centralized, it is de- 
sirable to have one central reception room for counseling, with 
a separate small office for each counselor. Where separate 
offices for the counselors are not available, it is necessary, at 
least, to have enough room so that there cannot be eavesdrop- 
ping from the desk of one interviewer to the next. Privacy is 
probably more important in counseling than in any other type 
of personnel interviewing. Where employees are wdely scat- 
tered, interviewing offices can be located according to the 
needs of the personnel. Counselors should always be easily 
available at all working hours, including evening and night 
shifts. 

Some companies provide a brief "emergency interview” at 
the receiving desk to determine if the desire for an interview 
is caused by some emergency need that can be met without 
much discussion The advance of a few dollars until payday 
is an example of such a quick adjustment. 

the counselor receives the employee, usually by 
appointment, he should have already consulted all available 
information concerning him from his personnel card. The 
average time for a counseling interview can be placed at about 
forty five minutes, although there is a rather wide deviation 
to this average. Some interviews are completed quickly; some 
run longer than an hour. 

In private practice outside of industry, psychiatrists, with 
a ^mewhat similar interview, usually fix the time at about 
• minutes for each appointment, and then allow an 

m e nite number of interviews. Some believe that a time- 
imi e int^iew has an advantage because a subject who 
^ows that he has only a certain amount of time often makes 

e Cl use of it. But the nature of the interviews varies so 
muc in industry that such a procedure has not proved prac- 
* n,” ^^dibon, if an employee's problem is not solved 
atter tnree to five interviews, it is frequently thought better 
to rettt him to some outside agency. Industrial counselors 
are not psychiatnsts nor psychoanalysts, and cannot presume 
to handle the more deeply involved cases. 
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To insure the success of the program there stould he some 
in-plant publicity. House organs and bulletin boards can be 
used to explain the program to the workers. Often ft™ ™ 
unofficial but key employees who take an interest and help a 
good deal with the work. Frequently the counselors also at- 
tend group meetings of supervisors. Here, while t ®y P® 
generalized information regarding employee 
working conditions, they also have an opportunity 
and promote the use of the counseling service. e or 
and supervisors are urged to suggest the use of t is sen 
their workers, and to use counseling themselves w . ^ 
have problems with their working force. To he p sup , 
to know what to look for, they may be given a lis o ymp 
toms” sueh as the following: 

1. An increase in the number of mistakes and spoiled work. 

2. Short temper, initability, worry, nervousness. 

J. Increased absenteeism; clock watching by so 

was a good worker. 

4. Absentmindedness and preoccupation. 

I Lack of energy, fatigue, pain, health complaints m some- 

one previously healthy. . . 

6. Any noticeable undesirable change in be avi 

Important management and other 

hack the program to make it most effective, s Lmendations 
situations! satisfied customers give the best recommendahon^ 

Special Attributes Required in Counseling 
Prom the preceding statements it will ^PP^j jf his 
counseling interviewer must have a grrat „ the best 

"ork is to be done as well as it can be . jg^yj.tuni to 

"ay to determine what these abilities shou ■ joijtion 

the principles of interviewing and c.xamine 

to the job description we have looked over. . ,jya-ju.ils of a 

first, the counselor must treat as P”^ ’ economic 

'aricty of racial backgrounds, economic ‘ j; dis- 

achics-cmcnts, most of whom have P „oplc as “ends 
'"'hing them. To do this-to treat all these people 
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in themselves”— the counselor must have much human sym- 
pathy and liking for people. It will often appear to him that 
the problem presented to him was created of selfishness, 
ignorance, and stupidity; yet he must treat each individual as 
somebody worth-while. 

The second, and perhaps the most important requirement 
of the counselor, is the job of orientation. It is his task to 
help orient or re-orient people, in regard to their own prob- 
lems, the firm they work for, and the community they live 
in. We have already found that the most basic requirement of 
orientation is a thorough grasp of the problem in which orien- 
tation is required. 

It would seem that a person would always have the great- 
est acquaintance possible with his own problems and that no 
one else could possibly add to his personal store of informa- 
tion. But we need only to remember that half of the people 
are below average in intelligence; half are below average in 
education, and half of the people have more than the average 
lot of emotional problems— these three halves, of course, being 
obtained by a different sectioning of the whole. From these 
facts we may derive three of the necessary attributes in an 
:^dustnal counselor; emotional maturity, intelligence, and 

In order to re-orient people helpfully toward a solution of 
meir personal problems, the counselor should be someone 
J^ccessfully mastered his own emotional problems, 
inat IS, he should be well adjusted, emotionally mature, and 
men a y healthy. He must never take advantage of people in 
en emotional distress or become personally involved in their 
pro ems through listening to them. The counselor must be 
a average in emotion^ balance and personal adjustment. 

e counselor should also be above the average in intelli- 
gence. ® ^vill he presented with all kinds of emergencies and 
new problems ’ in quite an endless variety. It would be like 
mrning an elephant loose in a china shop to give a person of 
infenor ability the privilege of examining into people’s prob- 
lems, probing into their difficulties, or suggesting remedies. 
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The counselor should also have a better than average edu- 
cation. He benefits a great deal from having had training in 
psychology, sociology, and economics. He will need at times 
to recognize symptoms of emotional disorders, and he should 
know enough psychology to understand what a sound emo- 
tional adjustment is. Some knowledge of hygiene will help 
the counselor understand whether workers are living beyond 
their physiological bank accounts. Sociology will help him 
understand the community and the subgroups within the 
plant. Whatever experience and additional reading and stimy 
the counselor can add to his basic education, the better. He 
is in a field that has no “top.” He will be able to use all the 
intelligence, understanding, and knowledge of human pro 
lems he ean muster. _ , . , 

The counselor must also orient or re-orient the worker wit 
respect to his functions in the plant. Before the inteiviewng 
counselor can help the employee with problems that anse out 
of his work in the plant, he must, of course, have a tliorougti 
knowledge of the whole organization. This involves an un er- 
standing of the people, the workers’ privileges and obb^bons, 
the personnel and other management policies, and the kina 
of work done. Let us examine these four points. 

Workers usually constitute some kind of a group, er p 
they have a racial or national bias, or are mostly o on 
gion. They may be predominantly of one educafiona , 
or be all “Dodger Fans,” or have any other ^ 

roay be predominantly a family type group. TIic c 
should know all these generalities about the peop e 
for. 

Employee privileges relate to vacations, "or 

procedures, and, in some cases, a few permitted . j 

sliopping. Obligations of employees may 
personal debts, guarding of confidential information, the use 

of passes, and the like. . „ .1 „ „ni;rv statc- 

riie counselor should be familiar with all 1 P.. '^jiould 

rncnls and thoroughly understand their impor . 
know what collective bargaining agteemrmts “'o 1 
orust have full information regarding leases. 
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ciency ratings, and promotions. He must know all about 
retirement pensions, if any, disability compensation, and 
separation notices. The counselor should also have a basic 
knowledge of the work done by the individuals he counsels. 
He need not be an expert, but any indication of gross igno- 
rance in regard to materials, processes, or machines is apt to 
cost him the confidence of the worker. 

The counselor must also orient or re-orient the worker in 
the community. Again we have a requirement for knowledge, 
this time knowledge of the community. Many problems ex- 
tend out into the employee's home life and social activities 
and such problems cannot be solved without adequate infor- 
mation. The principal types of knowledge called for here are 
in regard to housing, transportation, recreational activities, 
eating, shopping, and the securing of financial, legal, or medical 
advice. In order to have this information, the counselor will 
usually contact civic groups such as churches, the Visiting 
Nurse Association, the Y.M.C.A., the Community Chest 
Council, the Board of Education, and similar groups, depend- 
ing upon the community. 


Procedures for the Counseling Interviewer.— The counsel- 
ing interview is probably a misnomer; it would be better 
repKSented in the plural, or “counseling interviews.” The 
probleins presented are too varied to be taken care of in one 
standard type of interview. 

It will help in understanding these interviews, however, to 
s a e a general purpose for them all. The interviewer will 
some mes emphasize one aspect of this purpose in his ap- 
another. The general purpose, however, 
might be given as aiding employees to solve their own prob- 
m an developing enough self-understanding to solve their 


1. To encourage the immediate release of tension in the em- 
p by encouraging him to express himself completely 
and Without restraint. 

2 . To identify and clarify the employee’s problem. 
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To le-orient the employee in regard to himself and his 
problems; that is, help him to a more complete insight 

and self-understanding. _ , ^ 

4. Sponsor' and expedite the employee’s decision and suhse- 

quent activity. 

Many individuals will come to the counselor in a hostile 
mood. Some particular incident, sonie person, p Wnnd 
in general has gotten them into a hostile temper. 
pressure is high and their good humor low; they are m 
to fight than to reason. In such eases, the 
encourages the man to get his troubles off his c es . . 

the man that it is good for him to express himself coi^Mely, 

that he can safely go ahead and “blow his ° is 

mark will be held in the strictest confidence. No y^tomt 

put upon any type of comment. Tfelne 

open the flood gates and let the resentment an § 

After such an interview, many employees 
in a much better mood. With their t/n^ions redi^cei they 
can begin to reason, to put their minds on . , j’ij,g„ 

co-operL with others. If their ® 

ivill always be given, at this stage, a ^ annlvsed further, 

another interview when their problem will e ^ y jj^g 
In identifying and clarifying the ^“'kers proWem.^the 
counselor will often help the indiwdual sta 
problem and classify it.^^All P^Wems are sa d to 
of three kinds; clarification, and th^eby s , categories 
by determining which kind of problem it is. The categones 

of problem are: , ,, 

1. Problems of definition: "Is I f"”. a home of 

"Is this action mse or ""'"'f jj „ jhe problem is that of 
my own or continue to rent? -n r 

determining goals and ends. , "How 

a. "How-ted^ir" 

can I raise one thousand dollars 

a home?" has already 

3 . The problem of explaining something 
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taXen place: "How did I get myself into the fix I am in— 

without a penny in the banl?” 

In attempting to aid the employees develop self-knowledge 
and sound orientation, there are several approaches. One of 
these is to explore with the person his past history. Everyone 
is dominated to a marked degree by his past, hut is often un- 
conscious of it. Very often a person continues to operate on 
the basis of a decision made when he was a child, with a 
childish understanding of circumstances. The interviewer 
often invites the employee to form an adult (he may say ob- 
jective) evaluation upon some incident, resolution, or opin- 
ion. He attempts to search out and indicate to the employee 
how he has been influenced by particular incidents of bis past 
experience. In the second place, the counselor may review 
with an individual his reactions to his environment. A “chain 
reaction” of stimuli is always centered in a person's environ- 
ment and may be influencing him far more than he knows. 
Again, the interviewer may examine wth the employee his 
inventory of talents, and examine with him bow well he has 
used his personal abilities. By various approaches of this kind, 
he helps the person build up a better understanding of him- 
self. 

In sponsonng and expediting the employee’s decisions, the 
counselor will use either the facilities at his command within 
the company, or those he has knowledge of in the community. 
He seldom, if ever, takes the responsibility for the action that 
is to be undertaken. The choice is that of the employee, and 
he should always retain full responsibility for determining it. 
The counselor, however, will dways praise a wise decision and 
encourage sound action. 

As we have indicated, these various facets or aspects of the 
counseling purpose will be carried out in different types of 
interviews. Usually these interviews can be classified as one 
of four kinds; (1) simple directive, (2) case history type, (3) 
co-operative, and (^) nondirective. 

Simple Directive.— When an employee asks for help in 
filling out his income tax or in finding a suitable house to live 
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in, the problem is a simple one of expediting a decision already 
made. In this case the interviewer will usually save time by 
going about the interview in a simple directive way. That is, 
he will directly ask the questions he ^vants answered and will 
not hesitate much in making suggestions, provided, of course, 
that he has the necessary information at hand with which to 
solve the problem. 


The Case History Type. — case history type of interview 
is one in which the employee cannot present all the factors 
essential to a solution, and in which knowledge of these 
can be learned from other people. One boy, for instance, had 
been working for less than a year when he went to his super- 
visor and claimed that a group of young hoodlums were gang- 
ing up on him” after work and interfering with his walk home. 
He had been twice beaten, he said, and once, when he was 
out skating on a Sunday, this gang of young fellows had taken 
away his shoes and skates and left him to walk home bare- 
footed through the snow. In such a case, the counselor as 
likely to feel that he wants to hear the other side of the story, 
and know something of the background the employee ^me 
from. In this case, contact was made with the boy s school 
principal of the previous year, his boy scout leader of several 
years back, and his home. It was learned that , 

erably over-age for his class he had ^‘broken-out ofhig sc 00 

and had been asked to resign from the boy scouts some 
previous to that for misbehavior. He was carrying on a teua 
with a group of boys who had been more success u in 
organizations. It appeared that the young man who had com- 
plained was the most active one in 
other hoys were ready to drop it provided he lai 0 

*"?iri;'arr,.ae »» . "ss* 

T^e counselor put together all the ba^groun 
in regard to the hoy and had a talk With him. 

to him that in nagging the i'i^?crviewcr further 

to some e.\tent, for his own failures. 1 he m .j 

told him that the older boys would leave him 
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would leave the smaller ones alone. And finally, a training 
program in the plant was suggested to him. He was shown 
that, if he attended to business, he need not envy anyone but 
could make a reputation and earn a good pay check for him- 
self right there in the plant. The boy eagerly grasped the 
opportunity for the training program, and asked a good many 
questions about how he could learn more and advance in the 
company as he grew older. 

The Co-operative Interview.— The co-operative counseling 
interview is one in which part of the information is provided 
by the interviewee and part by the counselor. An example is 
the case of H. S., a young man who asked for an interview at 
his supervisor’s suggestion. 

The interviewer greeted the young worker, invited him to 
sit down, and asked him what was on his mind. 

“That’s the trouble, right there,” said the employee, “I haven’t 
got anything on my mind. I'm bored stiff most of the time ” 

“So you don’t find life very interesting?” responded the inter- 
viewer, 

“No,” replied H.S. “In the evening I listen to all the classical 
music on the radio, but there isn’t much, and that’s all I am in- 
terested in.” 

So you're not interested in anything but classical music.” 

“That's right. My mother was interested in music, and I 
learned it from her. I have no other interests.” 

‘Well,” said the counselor, “let's work this out together. You 
tell me all about yourself and what you can do, and I will tell you 
all about the different opportunities in this company, and m the 
town” 

^ So H. S. related that he came from Shreveport, Alabama. 
His mother died when he was quite young, and all he could 
lemernber was that she was fond of music. His father kept 
H. S. in a foster home and paid his expenses but gave him no 
attention nor any extra privileges. He grew up without many 
friends and without being able to get into many of the school 
games and activities. He never felt like stepping into things. 
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He began to feel that life was for other people and that he 
was there merely to look on and listen in. Then he had come 
north to a factory town and had to work to earn his own liv- 
ing. Nothing tasted good, looked good, seemed interesting, 

that was all. He was apathetic. 

"How would you like to take some tests? asked the cimn- 
selor. “That will give us a chance to find out what your abili- 
ties really are. Perhaps you could take part in some o ese 
games you have been looking in on and have some rra 
In the meantime the counselor told H. S. that the plant had 
an amateur orchestra and were very much in nee o a 
mer, that there was a volleyball club, and that lu a toivn not 
far away there was a Y.M.C.A. swimming pool. 

H. S agreed to take the tests, so f tcTs. 

scheduled when they would consider , j * 

In the second interview, it appeared that H. • . . 

contact with the orchestra and was interested m g 

play the drums. Volleyball didn’t appeal to him, nor did h 
care to swim. , 

The tests indicated that H. S. was above S , formal 
gence but deficient for his age level in most su ) , 3 

training. He also had reasonably good sense “ yjjjy 

finger dexterity, and was quite proficient mechanical ab.fity^ 
The counselor discussed the scores with . • 
him if he would like to transfer from the work he vras doing 
rather poorly to that of a toolmaker s appren ce. • 
cepted the transfer because he liked than he had 

toolmaking gave him a more definite ^jec v solved 

yet had. H. S. did not feel that his PmWems w^e all »lved, 
however, and asked if he could come back advance so 
interview. The interview was put far enoug transfer, 

that H. S. would have some idea of >ie hW ^ htg"X; 

In the next interview, H. S. mported^L tS orchestra, 
going rather well. He was playing the drum fm ^ 

and he liked his transfer. But he still ivas botnereu 

Ml should be pointed out that it is not considered good policy to 
^0 sol\e too many problems transfers. 
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feeling that he was on the side lines. He confessed that he 
had always had a longing to be, for once, the center of interest. 

“What hind of a man do yon admire?” ashed the counselor. 
“I’ve always admired strong, hearty people with lots of self- 
confidence.” 

After glancing over his files and thinHng a bit, the coun- 
selor came up with a suggestion. “How would you like to 
join a weight-lifting club? We have some of the best weight 
lifters in the country right here in this town, and I Ihinlc we 
can easily make arrangements for you to join the group.” 

H. S. was interested. He confessed that he had always 
wanted to be unusually strong. Was it possible? 

The counselor replied diat the weight-lifters would give 
their own account of themselves. He would be very glad to 
anange an introduction. 

The interview described above is a co-operative one in that 
very definite contributions of information were made by both 
parties. The counselor did not wait for the interviewee to 
discover for himself what he needed to end his boredom. Us- 
ing his knowledge of human nature, of the plant, and of the 
community, he made suggestions. He did not attempt to 
deade for H. S. or force any of his own suggestions. "^Tien 
H. S. showed no interest in the swimming pool or volleyball, 
the counselor dropped those topics and continued his analysis 
for other suitable interests. 

The Nondirective Counseling Interview.— The nondirec- 
tive interview is one in which it is assumed that all informa- 
tion needed to solve the problem is within the interviewee’s 
mind. What is needed is a re-evalnation of this information, 
a new self-knowledge from a different perspective. Unless he 
is absolutely adamant in his determination to be nondirective, 
the interviewer may occasionally drop a hint of environmental 
or plant oppoitumties, but his principal tash in this kind of 
interview will be to re-orient the interviewee in his own knowl- 
edge of himself by listening to him and retelling him in new 
words the ideas he has already expressed. 
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The following is a very simple example of a nondirective 
interview. 

counselor: Won’t you come in and sit down? 

M.M.; Yes, I will thank you. 

counselor: Is there anything I can do for you? 

M.M.: Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know whether there is 
or not. I just don’t see my way ahead, and I thought I’d like 
to talk to somebody. . 

counselor: You feel as though it would dear your mind to 
things over with somebody? , 

Mju.: Yes, that’s right. You see I’ve been kind of discouraged 
lately. Seems to me like I’m behind the eight ball. 
counselor: You’ve been feeling pretty discouraged. 

Mjvi.: Yes, you see it’s this way. When I was a young ^ 
got a chance to go into a small carpet cleaning facto^. e an 
another fellow did it together. Well, I worked ® ^ , ., 

enteen years. I always thought we would make a real go ot iL 
hut we never did. Oh yes, I thought for a long me 
ought to get out of it, but I never had the guts 0 ° ^ 
counselor: So you held on to the carpet cleaning ry 

than you should. , , , , I 

Mjj.: Yes, you see I was married then, and a ' 

couldn’t see my way clear to change. to 

counselor: Your family responsibilities made y 

MM.: 'ifiat’s right, hut that last year I rvas discouraged all year, 
and then I heard of this place. 
counselor: That’s when you came to work hraet 

mm.: That’s right. I svas thirty-five when I -ad' thechan^ 

I guess I too old. I haven’t got ah^d her^inu 

I’m going on forty now. It’s most to° that’s pretty late 
counselor: You are almost forty, end you think that s pretty 

to go out looking for another job. j j^n-t 

Mai.: That’s the ^vay it seems to me. training or 

get ahead here any. I wonder if I ^ 
something? 
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counselor: You’ve been thinking that lack of training is perhaps 
the reason you’re not getting ahead? 

MJII,; That’s it. I keep wondering if I couldn’t get some kind of 
training that would go along with all the experience I had in 
my own business to put me ahead of some of these fellows 
around here. 

counselor; You feel that if you got the right training and added 
it to your past experience you could go places. 

M.M.; That's it. I was thinking if I knew a little more accounting 
and got some supervisor training and learned a little more 
about management, it would make me a more valuable man. 
couNSEi-OR: You feel that accounting, supervisor training, and 
something more about management is what you need to know? 
M.M.: That's right. I got the catalogues at home too, but I fust 
couldn't think it through, and make up my mind to take the 
courses, 

COUNSELOR*. It seems to me yom deleimination to take some more 
courses is a very good one. I wish you lots of luck with it. 
M.M.‘ I believe you’re right. I sort of thought I should take that 
training, but I wasn’t sure. 

COUNSELOR: You fccl pretty sure now that training is what you 
need? 

M,M.: Yes, it seems perfectly clear now. I sure do appreciate your 
help. 

COUNSELOR; You're quite welcome. If we can be of any mote help 
to you, remember we're always here. 

The counselor may do more in expediting a decision than 
is shown in the above interview, but the theory of this whole 
procedure is self-discovery, self-reliance, self-responsibility, and 
self-management by the interviewee. The interviewer stands 
by, holds up an interview mirror, and says, in effect, “Look 
at yourself from this point of view, and this one, and this 
one.” In a great many cases, the interviewee makes his own 
discoveries and his own decision. When he does so, it can be 
taken for granted that he will want to put his own ideas into 
action. 
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The Report of the Counseling Interview.-^e flexibility 
of the counseling interview would be restricted by the 

Sent of a ve 7 fonnal report. Usually the counsdor ^tes 

S longhand the essentiaHeatures that he t*eves shouU be 
recorded, although in som^e cases, he in. 

verbatim report of the whole interview. 'c^nfinn into 
formation is subjected to an 

such parts as identifying matenal, Sn“X sX 

brief analysis of the problem with measures p p 
tion, and agency contacts and follow-up. jjyjijy to jo 

It is a great pnyilege as 'vdl ^ P ^ *1,0^ .workers out 

this type of interviewing for it ® „ co-operation 

of what were bad ones, lifts morale, improves co-op 

among employees, and pays for itself in g 
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one interviewer, 315-16 
procedures of, 319 24 
chairman, choice of, 321-22 
hsteamg, rating, and evaluating, 
323-M ^ 

question, choice or, 322 23 
room, arrangement of, 319 20 
time assign^, 320 21 
Group tests versus individual tests, 
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Guide for interviewing, 220 21 
Anderson’s, 226 27 
Diagnostic Interviewer’s, 227, 228 
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Fear and Jordan’s, 232, 233 

McMurry’s, 227, 230 32 
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indirect, by analogy, 266 
mdmdual data, implications of, 267* 
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differences in, 19 35 
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methods of work, 195 96 
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theones and generalizations, 195 
Evaluation of intervie\vee, 265 78 
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group data, 266 67 
drawn from individual data, 267 
68 

facts available to interviewer, 268 74 
emotional reachons, 275 
mental reactions, 273 74 
physical factors, 268 73 
indications of maladjustment, 274 
78 

defense mechanisms, 276 78 
substitute responses, 276 
indirect implicabons by analogy 266 
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ability to deal with people 1 52 
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recruiting and supervising labor, 1 55 
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teaching skill, 154 
technical mastery, 153 54 
Exit interview, 360, 373 80 
kind of informabon desired 374 76 
parting with good will, 377 
post exit 380 

procedures of, 378 79 * 

good employees for company, 

_ 376 77 

Expenence 

cvaluabon of 24 25, 185-98 
learning through, requirements for, 
186-92 

attitude, 186 87 
environment, 190 91 
intelligence, 186 
mobvabon, 188 89 
onentation, 187 88 


pracbee, 189-90 
transfer of, 192-98 

emotional albtudes, 196-97 
methods of work, 195-96 
sblls, 197-98 

theones and generalizabons, 195 

Factor analysis, 31-33 
Facts 

available to intervieiver, 268 74 
emobonal reactions to, 275 
mental leacbons to 273 74 
physical factors, 268 73 
as basts of judgment, 80 83 
and inferences, 80 81 
bnds of, 82 83 
reliability of, 81 82 
and implications, 265 68 
Family history, signiBcance of, 224 
Family training, influence of, 23 24 
Follow up interview, 335 42 
accumulabng company informabon 
in, 338 42 

cbectang employment judgment, 

,33536 

learning more about job descriptions, 

336 

onentation m, 337 38 
Forgetting, selective, 278 
Former employers, information from, 
183 

Fnendlmcss, of interviewer as factor 
in results, 36 37 

interviewing as training in, 152 53 

Generalizabons transfer of, 195 
Generalizing, process of, 194 
Geographical location, influence of, 23 
Gestures of interviewers, camera studies 
of, 137 39 , 

Grooming implicabons of, 271 72 
Grouches and complaints, differenba 
ting between, 360 62 
Group comparison of applicants, 85 
Group data 

implicabons of, 267 
on physical factors, 268 70 
Group interview, 314 27 

advantages and disadvantages of, 
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facts snd inferences, 8o 8x 
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reliabdity of facts, 81 82 
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experience, 80 
halo, 78 
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unconscious learning, 78 80 
yardsticks, 72 
methods of making, 84 87 

mor^ than one applicant, 85 86 
mor^ than one judge, 84 85 
validity of, 87 

Justice tn interviewing, 16 17, 49 52 
and inter, leiving room, 69 

Learning, factors in, 186-92 
attitude. 186-87 
envuonment, 19091 
intelligence, 186 
motivation, 188 89 
onentation, 187 89 
practice, 189 90 
Length of interview, 4 
Letters of reference, 18a 
Listening, importance of, 15 16 
Looking at interviewee, 38 39 

Maladjustment 

indications of, 274 78 
defense mechanisms, 276-78 
substitute responses, 276 
psychological, 28-29 
treatment of, by interview, 123 25 
Matching men and jobs, 165 84 
job descnptions and hinng speafi 
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obsci^'ahon of applicant, 171 8» 
emobons, 175 77 
enwonmental influence, 179 80 
mental factors, 172 75 
ph'nal factors, 171 72 
sociability, 177 79 
supervinon, need for, i8o-8i 
iclatitig job to other jobs, 169 71 
sources of information, i8t 84 
Maturity of mtaviewct, 49 51 
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applicability of, 108 
determination of honesty and subjec- 
tive factors, 11316 
techniques for, 112 13 
training for, 108 12 
validity of, 1067 
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influence of, 213 16 
solutions to, 216 19 
Mental factors 

m matching man and job, 172 7 5 
tests of, 255 64 
Mental, health 

of interviewee, 28 29 
of interviewer, 49 51 
Mental patterns, 30 33 
need for mtexviewet to recognize, 
4 * 4 ? 

Mental reactions of interviewee, as 
known to interviewer, 273 74 
Ment rating interview, 533 34, 351 59 
interests of company, 352 55 
interests of interviewee, 355 56 
techniques of, 358 59 
Methods of work, transfer of, 195 96 
Minnesota Clencal Test, 255, 261 
Minnesota Paper Form Board, Revised, 

255 57 

Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test, 

254 55 

Morale, improving, by interviews, 
158 60 

Motion picture studies of interviews, 
136-40, 142 43 
Mobvation 

as factor in learning through expen 
ence, i88 89 

m interviews, 8 10, 116-25 

adjustment of emobonal prob- 
lems, 123 25 
courtesy as tool of, 10 11 
direction, 122 
discipline, 122 23 
persuasion, 118 
teaching, 11821 
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Sociability , 
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177 79 , 
tests of, 203 

Social history, significance ot. 224 
Social pressures, on mterviewM, 5 59 
Social science training needed by inter 
viewer, 46 47 

Social slnlls needed by interviaver, 37 

Soun?? recordings of 

training purposes, 132 35» ‘ 4 ^ 43 
Speech of interviewer, 48 
Stress mtervieNV, 309 14. ««« also Board 
interview, Group ‘^^ernov 
advantages and disadvantages, 3 3 
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business use of, 312 14 
Stress questions, 96-97, 314 
Subiectivc facts, 82 83 nf 
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environmental influence. 263 
mental factors, 255 
physical factors, 253 55 
sociability, 263 
supervisors, 263 64 

'‘"'aptitude and achievement, 244 46 
atbtude questionnaires, 250 51 
comparabve, 243 
descnphve, 246 

eioup versus individual, 243 44 
mterest questionnaires, 246 30 
personality and health question 
naires, 250 

proiecbve techniques, 2£ 5 = 
psychological, as screening tech 
nique, 288 89 

'tnd“ m?e^-s, enmparison of. 
2|6 39 

reliability, 240 
sampling 239 4® 
validity, 24042 

Themabc Apperception Test, 252 
Thcones, transfer of, 195 
Training, infiucnce of, 24 ^5 
Training of interviewers, 12643 

■'^rm—'^wtth prepared 

msSorVo^unteer mtervrew, 

mobon picture studi«,r 3 « 4 ° 
observation through oneway 
screen, 131 3 * 
sound recordings, 132 35 
orientation, 128 29 
methods of, 129 3 ^ 

nracbcc interviewing. 140 43 

^ class and instructor cihcism, 143 
coachine or enhasm, 141 
S records and mobon pic- 
tures, 14a 43 
timing 14a 

veibabm reports of, 141 4 * 
selecbng hainces, 126-28 

transfer of, 192-98 

cmohonalatbtudes, 196-97 

methods of woik, 195-96 
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Physically disabilities, influence of, 27 
Placement of employees, 307, 308 
Plant and equipment, interviewing as 
means of securing and ubliziog, 

15455 

Post exit interview, 500 
Posture of interviewer, 38 
Pracbce, as factor m learning through 
experience, 189 90 
Pracface interviewing, 140 43 
class and instructor cnticism, 143 
coachmg or cnbcism, 141 
sound records and mobon pictures, 
142 43 
bmmg, 141 

verbatim reports of, 141 42 
Preferred uses 
for interview, 236 37 
for tests, 237 39 

Preliminary selecbon of emplc^rces, 
306, 308 

Pressures on interviewer, 53 61 
business, 59 61 
personal, 55 58 
soaal, 58 59 

Problems of employees, 383 85 
Projection, as dnense mechanism, 276 
Projecbve techniques, 251 52 
Promobon interview, 333 34, 547 51 
congratulabons, 347 39 
onentabon, 330 31 
responsibilibes, 349 50 
Psychological disturbances, influence 
of, 28 29 

P^chological tests as screening tech 
nique, 288 89 

Public relations, improving, by inter 
view, i6o 6i 

2neshoning 
ditecbve, 204 5 
nondirecbve, 208 11 
Quesbons for interview, 88 100 
atbtude or emobon probing, 97-98 
challenging and arousing, 92-93 
directing and redirecting, 91 
disordered and ordered, 214 
embarrassing, 96 
leading, 95-96 

narrabve and organizing, 93-94 


quiebng, rapport building, 90-91 
specific informabon and consistency, 

94 95 , 
stress, 9697 
thought, 99 100 
trade, 98-99 

Race classificabons, 20 21 
Ranh order companson of applicants, 
86 87 

Rate of mampulabori test, 254 55 

Rating, employee, 351 57 

Rating scale evaluabon of applicants, 

85 

Rabng scales, interview, 304 3 
Rationalization, as defense mechanism, 

Record form 
employee’s, 307 
interview, 503 

Rworded intemesvs as training device, 
132 35,14243 

Recording data and mdicahons of ap 
proval or disapproval, 216 17 
Recruibn^ and supervising labor, inter 
viewing as training for, 155 
Recruibng employees, methods of, 

282 83 

Reference, letters of, 182 

Raster, interview, 302 

Relation of interviewer with firm, 51- 

52 

Relationships between owners and 
•woiheis, 155 
Reliability of tests, 240 
Requisition for personnel, 295 97 

Sampling of behavior, by tests, 239 40 
SttJres, from patterned interviews, va 
Ivdity of, 220 22 

Screening of prospecbve employees, 

283 00 

by applicabon blank, 28588 
investigation of personal history, 
289 90 

by interview, 284 85 
open requisitions, 285 
psychological tests as technique of, 
288 
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Training of interviewers— Conhnued 
skills, 197-98 

theories and generalizations, 195 
Transfer interview, 353 34, 343 47 
company directed transfers, 346 47 
employee requested transfers, 343 
45 ^ 

Transfer or training, see Training 
Typology of human beings, ao 21 

Unconscious learning, influence on 
judgment of, 78 80 
Uses for interviews, 5 6 


Validity of tests, 240 42 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men, 
247 49 

Waiting room, see Personnel office, 
layout of 

Withdrawal, as defense mechanism, 
278 

Work history, significance of, 225 
Work methods, transfer of, 195-96 
Wnting during interview, 39 
Written work of applicant, informa 
tion form, 183 



